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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


An Op Susscriser invites our cor- 
respondents to investigate the history of 
the life and works of John Thorpe, ‘‘ who 
flourished as an architect of much cele- 
brity in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
the First, and appears from a book of 
drawings made by himself, and preserved 
in the Soane Museum, to have been con- 
cerned in erecting or altering most of the 
principal mansions in thiscountry. This 
curious volume, which contains nearly 
280 original plans or elevations of differ- 
ent buildings, has recently excited consi- 
derable attention, and furnished Mr. C. 
J. Richardson with several subjects for 
his splendid work on Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture. Thorpe’s Book was formerly in 
the library at Warwick Castle, and may 
probably have been given by the noble 
owner to his brother, the Hon. Charles 
Greville, after whose death it was pur- 
chased at an auction of his effects for 27/. 
by Sir John Soane. When it is mention- 
ed, that amongst the plans or designs we 
find Burleigh, Wollerton, Hatfield, Buck- 
hurst, Holland House, and Audley End, 
besides many other great mansions, since 
demolished, no doubt can be entertained 
of the estimation which Thorpe enjoyed in 
his day; still, in three or four modern 
works, are to found only meagre notices 
of him, evidently copied one from another. 
It has been asserted confidently, that 
John of Padua and John Thorpe were 
the same persons, perhaps, from its being 
obvious that they had both studied archi- 
tecture in Italy. But as the name of 
John of Padua, occurs in 1544, when he 
was Devizour of his Majesties works, and 
received two shillings per day for his pains, 
it seems almost impossible that he could 
have been engaged extensively in building 
so late as 1600, the date of some of the 
designs in the book before quoted, and at 
which time he must have numbered eighty 

ears. Nevertheless, (adds our Corres- 
pondent), I do not despair of obtaining 
some particulars of his history, asit seems 
more than probable, that in the books of 
accounts said to exist at Hatfield, and in 
other great houses built by Thorpe, some 
original letters or notices of the architect 
himself, may have been preserved, not to 
mention the chance of finding such docu- 
ments in the British Museum or Bodleian 
Library.”’ 

The late Dr. Geldart, (p. 102,) was 
never fellow of Trinity Hall. He was 
originally of Trinity College, and took his 
degree of B.A. in 1783, and M.A. in 
1809. He afterwards became a member 
of Trinity Hall, and was so at the time he 





took his degree of LL.D. which was in 
1818, and not in 1214. The mistake ori- 
ginated from confounding the deceased 
with his son Dr. James William Geldart, 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, who was 
fellow of Trinity Hall, and graduated as 
LL.D. in 1814. ; 

The Mrs. Mortlock whose death is re- 
corded at p. 106, was not related to the 
bankers of Cambridge of the same name. 
She was a person in very humble circum- 
stances. 

T. S. remarks, on the question of Nova 
Scotia Baronets, ‘‘ Surely it is a mistake 
to consider the Nova Scotia Baronetage a 
Scotch honour, any more than the Ba- 
ronetage of Ulster an Irish honour. It 
seems to me they were both created to the 
same honour, whether nominally appro- 
priated to one settlement or another. The 
Nova Scotia Baronets were by no means 
confined to Scotchmen, or even Scotch 
connections, and I have frequently re- 
gretted that the Baronetages do not com- 
prehend their descents.”’ 

B. remarks that, in the account of the 
revered Thomas Sutton, the Founder of 
the Charter-house, in our number for April 
last, it is stated that he was born at Snaith, 
in Lincolnshire. Snaith is in Yorkshire ; 
and on a recent visit to the Charter-house, 
I find the word spelled Knaith on his 
monument, and I have no doubt it is the 
town of that name not far from Gains- 
borough. His usual place of residence 
was Castle Camps, near Linton in Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Aaa. having made several futile attempts 
to discover the source whence the motto 
long since adopted by the University of 
Cambridge is derived, requests any of 
our correspondents to inform him in what 
author the line 
‘* Hine lucem haurire est et pocula sacra,”’ 
is to be found. 

G. K. writes: ‘‘ Perhaps my query con- 
cerning the words, Vox et preterea nihil, 
may be answered by finding the fable of 
the Fox and Nightingale alluded to by 
Luther, as quoted in one of the late num- 
bers of the Edinburgh Review. Where 
is to be found the line, 

‘“When Greek meets Greek then comes 
the tug of war ?” 


I am pretty sure it is not in either Iliad or 
Odyssey. 

Viator inquires for the Armorial 
Bearings of the pious Mr. Nelson, the 
author of ‘‘ The Feasts and Festivals.”’ 


P. 613, for Gainsborough, read Guis- 
borough, 
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Memoirs of the Court of England during the reign of the Stuarts. By 
John Heneage Jesse. 2 vols. 8vo. 


IT might perhaps be considered as a sign that sufficient information has 
been afforded on any given subject, and that the capacious vessel of 
the Press is full, when we find volumes composed, not for the purpose 
of disclosing new facts, or drawing from the original springs and sources 
of knowledge ; but rather to arrange what has been already given in a 
more commodious form, to dispose the arguments and facts in a more 
popular and pleasing view, and to adorn the massive and majestic structure 
of truth with the gems and spangles of modern eloquence. When works 
of this nature are required by the public mind, it is a sign that we have 
passed the useful necessities of literature, and entered into its luxuries. 
Undoubtedly a marked distinction should be carefully preserved between 
narratives of events, and histories of character that are derived from ori- 
ginal sources, and those that are merely composed of lower and tributary 
streams. ‘‘ Qui audiunt, audita dicunt ; qui vident, plane sciunt ;” and 
yet, when materials sufficiently ample are collected, and ‘‘ when the stuff 
is sufficient for all the work to make it;”* it may be of advantage to 
model it anew, to combine, as by an ingenious mosaick, the scattered 
beauties of the original, and to set them in a frame of elegance and 
splendor suited to modern taste. In every age the books of former times 
share somewhat the fate of former almanacks—to live, they must be accom- 
modated to the present taste. Thoughts, as well as words, grow obsolete 
and strange, and want burnishing and new-setting to make them bright 
and perspicuous. In these our days, when literature is about as extensive 
as life, the truth of this statement will be peculiarly acknowledged ; for 
it is an age, when reading is liked, but study avoided. Men want the 
richest fruit to be shaken from the boughs, and drep into their laps, 
without the toil of gathering for themselves. There has, therefore, arisen 
a demand for a class of authors, whose business it is “ to bolt the flour 
from the bran,” to convert grim-looking folios into smiling duodecimos ; 
to give conclusions without the premises, and the brilliancy of results 
without the toil of experiments. The “ beauties’’ of authors are 
separated from their works, forgetting that the very flower of that beauty 
depends for its splendour and perfection, on its remaining in its original 
bed, surrounded with congenial colours, and adorned and supported by its 
parent stem. 

However, every kind of work has its own merit and reward: so these 
abridgements of literature in their various branches may be useful, either in 
combining the scattered rays of information,—in correcting one writer's opi- 
nion by measuring it with the rule of another,—in marking out each guiding 
landmark or pharos of historical truth,—or in condensing the somewhat 
formal and sententious methods of verbal composition, in which our ances- 
tors, men of leisure and learning, somewhat too much indulged. Duly to 
understand the times of the civil wars, one must stand by the "loom itself, in 





* Exodus, c. xxxvi. v. 7 
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which “ the sisters” were weaving the fatal winding-sheet of Charles’s des- 
tiny ; one must have ‘‘ ample room and verge enough,” toread the characters 
there described : in plainer words, it would be absolutely necessary for the 
student of this eventful page of history to make himself acquainted with 
the Collections of Rushworth and Whitlock, not only to read Clarendon, 
but May, and Ludlow, and Walker ; to peruse the letters of Strafford, 
and those in the Cabala, and many a ponderous life of those “‘ who were of 
great renown, wise and eloquent, deep in learning, and sage in council ;” 
he must study the Lives of Archbishops Williams, and Usher, and Laud, 
(noble dishes from the chaplain’s table ;) and, reading these, he will 
drink of the fountain head, and collect his knowledge with all the fresh- 
ness of the early dew upon it.* He will converse not only with books, 
but with far better companions—the breathing volume of mankind ; ana 
he will be taught by the lips of those who themselves had been partakers 
of the noble achievements they described ; who had heard the trumpet of 
battle bray for victory, or who had listened in sorrow to its wailings for 
defeat ; who had sate at the council-board, mournfully looking on ‘‘ that grey 
discrowned head,” and discoursing of gubernative wisdom, and safe and 
politic device ; or with those, the more thoughtful few, who, when the 
strife of war was closed, with the pious hand of grateful affection hung up 
the banner to wave over the shrine, where loyalty and valour, after its in- 
effectual struggle, lay entombed. ‘‘ Thus, when a renowned man is 
departed—his last sun set, the worthy deeds of his life may yet shine in 
our horizon, as it were by repercussion, in the memory of after-times, 
even with a longer day than any—nay, than all—that went before.” } 

To all who ave willing to believe that a “ great book is a great evil,” 
and who would recoil from the labour of such a research as we have 
pointed out, we recommend the pleasing and elegant volumes now before 
us ; and they are not slightly to be recommended, as being free from all the 
violence of party prejudice which appears in such a fantastic and distorted 
shape in the pages of Hume, which has given to the writings of Macaulay 
and Godwin, and others, the character of political pamphlets, and 
which has in later times thrown such a false and painful light on the nar- 
rative of Lingard. Mr. Jesse appears to have formed sound constitutional 
principles, which he defends without acrimony, and extols without exag- 
geration. 

His researches into the historical documents of the times have been ex- 
tensive and accurate, though he has drawn little or nothing from manuscript 
authorities : generally speaking, hisstyle is not only correct, but elegant, and 
his sentences harmonious. In the choice of his subject, he has been also for- 
tunate ; for he has depicted the most important if not most brilliant epoch 
of English history, in which the greatest energies were displayed in the most 
fearful conflict of human passions, and in which the most awful rights were 
contested, the most commanding duties obeyed, and the noblest as well 
as the bravest passions were striving for the mastery. The age of rea- 
soning and knowledge had come, but the splendour of chivalrous and 
heroic deeds had not expired. Never did England possess soldiers better 
breathed in war or better disciplined ; nobles more loyal, generous, and 
accomplished ; churchmen more grave, learned, and devout ; statesmen 
more politic and wise ; and a people so wealthy as to support, on the two 

* There are one or two interesting Letters from Bp. Warburton to Hurd, on the 
histories of the Civil Wars, and on their merits. See Correspondence, p. 111, 146, &e. 

+ See Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, p, 2. 
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pillars of agriculture and commerce, the profuse expenditure of a lavish sove- 
reign, and the sumptuous amusements of a magnificent court. Here too 
the thoughtful moralist may view, yet perhaps too darkly, too plaintively 
drawn, the uncertainty of fortune, and the strange mutability of the life of 
man. This is one certainly of the “ Magna sortis humane volumina.” 
The deepest contrasts are crowded into the narrowest spaces; and one 
may watch the pencil of the historian, as he is drawing the forms of the 
personages of his tale, now dipt in the sudden brilliancy of their noontide 
light, and now dark with the prophetic shadows of their strange and 
awful decline.* Then, if at any time, the colours of poetical fiction were 
beheld on the historical canvas ; for then, inthe midst of the festive board, 
strange visages of terror might be seen ; and, silencing the voice of revelry 
and mirth, the fearful step of the avenging Nemesis be heard approaching. 
Then came the day of “* blackness and utter darkness.” 
‘¢ Then every thing includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite, 

And appetite, (an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will, and power) 


Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last, eat up himself.’’+ 


Mr. Jesse has modestly given to his volumes the title of Memoirs, a 
word of meaning so little limited, that it may take from the provinces of 
biography or history what is suited to its purpose, so that what is appro- 
priated, seem to throw light upon the character that is drawn. Perhaps, 
under the article of Charles the First he has approached too closely to 
the limits of history, and somewhat deviated from his title. However 
that may be, one advantage is recognised in the plan he has laid down ; 
that many characters, like that of the Countess of Carlisle and others, may 
be drawn at full Jength, that would be passed over with a careless and 
oblique view in the historical narrative; and history too, in its anxiety to 
refer great events to causes worthy of them, overlooks the insignificant cir- 
cumstances which are the real levers that move and govern the whole. The 
caution to be observed in such works, is to use all circumspection that the 
anecdotes are true, that they have not been too easily received, too 
carelessly interpreted, and too incorrectly viewed ; that, culled from the pages 
of history, like gems taken from the matrix in which they lay, they are not 
distorted and made inconsistent with the general and larger narrative to 
which they belong ; and lastly, it will require a caution and judgment in 
deciding, whether they cast such a steady and strong light as enables us ac- 
curately to read the characters that are written on the heart of man, or 
whether they throw ont false and delusive fires, that glitter only to mislead. 
No book requires to be more severely and zealously watched than a book of 
anecdotes. ‘To condense a great deal of knowledge and observation in a short 
compass is highly gratifying to the mind, it looks like a superior kind 
of wisdom—yet to produce the effects, how often is truth sacrificed ! We 
have, however, observed, that from all such imputations Mr. Jesse is free. 
He seems to possess a very candid and honourable love of truth, and as we 
pass through his rich gallery of historic statues, the eixovas ésoyous, 
the breathing images of his illustrious statesmen and warriors, we shall 





* On the presentiment of Buckingham, some time previous to his assassination, of 
his appalling death, see Hacket’s Life of Williams, 
t+ Troilus and Cressida, act i, se. 3. 
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cursorily mark the passages which have most impressed us with their 
excellence, or which call upon us for observation. 

In Chap. ILI. the facts relating to the Gowrie conspiracy are well and 
accurately detailed ; but no new light is thrown on this very mysterious 
occurrence, and the reader’s curiosity is rather tantalized than satisfied, 
by being informed that “the curious evidence recently brought forward by 
Pitcairn in the Criminal Trials is supposed by many to have set the ques- 
tion at rest.” Surely, Mr. Jesse might have found room to have given us 
at least a brief summary of its principal heads. 

Chap. VI. Mr. Jesse has rightly defended the learning of James from the 
imputation of being mere pedantry.* We will give him the opinion of 
one both able and willing to judge soundly on this point. Isaac Casaubon, 
writing to Thuanus, says, of his first interview with James, ‘Vidi enim 
tandem et prasens veneratus sum serenissimum et yadnvdéraroy ourds 
regem illum, cujus de laudibus quicquid dixero, minus erit. Est ita com- 
paratum natura, ut de magnis principibus multa fingat fama, et si quae illis 
insunt bona, veris falsa aflingens, in majus extollat. Ego vero Magne 
Britanniz regem, at veni, ut vidi, et de rebus diversis disserentem audivi, 
majorem fama su’ inveni, ct quotidie magis magisque invenio ; crede mihi, 
amplissime Thuane, nihil hodie sol videt hoc principe humanius, nihil be- 
niguius, nihil literarum ct omnis virtutis amantius. Adde eruditionem, 
que vel in privato homine ad vere laudis adeptionem poterat sufficere ; 
in rege autem tanto, hisce presertim temporibus, magni si quid judico, 
instar miraculi queat censeri. Quid nune commemorem ingens illud 
studium veri in omni re, et amorem omnium qui in codem studio ducuntur ? 
Omitto de ingenio, memoria, et singulari facundia, etiam in sermone 
Gallico plura commemorare.” Again he writes, “ Fruor amore hujus regis 
sane optimi, et mudio doctioris quam plurique existimant, Scito hoc magno 
rege nihil ne fingi quidam posse probius, aut humanius. Literas super 
fidem hominum amat ; judicat de scriptis et veterum et recentiorum ut vir 
doctissimus, non ut rex maximus. Etsi occupatissimus est, et nullam par- 
tem officii sui preetermittit, libris tamen carere non potest. Ad mensam 
illius videns semper episcopos insigni doctrina viros, qui de literis disserant, 
aut regem audiunt disserentem, hoc multis videtur novum spectaculum,” 
&e. “ Were I not a king,” said James, ‘‘ on visiting the Bodleian Library, 
I would wish to be an University man.’’+ 

At p- 114 Mr. Jesse, alluding to a proclamation of James on the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, thus expresses himself : 


* It is very easy to call learning by the name of pedantry ; and thus the blockhead 
and the sciolist believe that they are raising themselves by depressing their superiors. 
Old Bentley observed this, and, alluding to the scholar’s fate, said 


Instead of learned, he’s call’d pedant, 
Dunces advanced, he’s left behind. 


But the most able men about the court, saw and bore witness to James’s natural 
talents. Bishop Hacket says, ‘‘ Not any line of wisdom or learning could be lost to 
him, who saw as far and as soon as any man into the intellectuals of another.” And 
Bacon wrote, ‘‘ His majesty had a light of nature which had such readiness to take 
flame and blaze from the least occasion presented, on the least spark of another’s 
knowledge delivered, as was to be admired.” 

+ The above anecdote reminds us of our being in the library of University College, 
Oxford, when the late W. Windham, then staying at Oxford, visited it, it being the 
library of the college to which he had belonged. He took down from the shelves a 
folio Polybius, aud turning over the leaves and looking into it he said, “ I don’t know 
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«« One act of James’s life can never be logical discussion, as to the proper ob- 
sufficiently commended. During the pro-  servance of the Lord’s Day, there are very 
gresses made through his kingdom, he had few who will deny to James the real credit 
noticed the pernicious effects which a which he deserved on this occasion. 
punctual observance of the Sabbath was Surely that monarch stands high among 
producing on the health and happiness of the thrones of the earth, who willingly 
the lower classes of his subjects. With turns from his own pomps and vanities to 
the certainty that religious bigotry would — the sufferings and discomforts of the poor 
be everywhere arrayed against him, he and unprotected; and who readily en- 
issued a proclamation that, after Divine counters obloquy and discontent in order ¢o 
Service, his subjects should be allowed to throw a gleam of sunshine on the broad 
indulge in all legitimate sports andamuse- shadows of human wretchedness.” 
ments. Without entering into any theo- 

Now this is a very well-expressed and cloquent commonplace in favour 
of royal clemency, but it is surely far too strong for the occasion. In 
many dioceses the proclamation was not read. Some of the ministers 
would not read it. ‘‘ They lost all for fear, they were so terrified with it. 
Many of the most sound and orthodox belief,” says Heylin, ‘‘ were com- 
pelled to abandon their livings, rather than to submit to it.” And where 
it was carried into effect, it produced many grave abuses, and was attended 
with much scandal. It was preaching the Gospel in a fool’s coat. One 
thing is quite certain, that if the seventh day may be devoted to sports and 
pastimes, and the other six be engrossed by labour and toil, the improve- 
ment of piety and the cultivation of feelings of religion and duty will find 
little room for their growth. he difficult point is to make the practical 
division between recreation and revelry ; much is wisely left by our pre- 
sent law to the moral judgment and conscientious feelings of the commu- 
nity; and in matters like these, the law may safely wait for the guidance 
of opinion ; if we may judge of King James's countrymen by their practice, 
we must say that they do not appear to feel the grievance of their old re- 
straints, or to avail themselves of the more tolerant decree of the new law.* 

At p. 126 we find a well-written chapter on the character of Anne of 
Denmark. Mr. Jesse, p. 130, says, Anne was a bigoted Catholic, a 
fact not generally dwelt upon by historians. It is strange that I. Wal- 
pole should have been Jong ignorant of this important circumstance. 
Speaking of the Bacon papers he says, ‘* There is one most extraordinary 
passage entirely overlooked, and yet of great consequence to explain the 
misfortunes into which her descendants afterwards fell. The Pope sends 
her beads and reliques, and thanks her for not communicating with heretics 
at her coronation.” Sully, however, was not only acquainted with the fact, 
but evidently dreaded her influcnee as regarded the predominancy of the 
Spanish interest, and the advancement of the Roman Catholic religion ; 
but hear what Bishop Williams the Lord Keeper said to the French ambas- 
sador on the demand for a liberal toleration of the Roman priests, who were 
to accompany Henrietta: “ You urge such a moveable favour might be 
done to gratify the swect Madame, our intended Princess, upon the marriage, 


whether I did wisely or well for my happiness in leaving these tranquil an 
studies for the din of politics—the clangor Tubarum 
man’s life.” 


d delightful 
and the troubles of a states- 
He was one of the few men who could join the two lives; but, indeed, 
our greatest statesmen have been also our best scholars, as Pitt, Fox, Wellesley, Wind- 
ham, Grenville, Canning, &c. : 

* Compare on this subject, Wilson’s Life of James, p. 105; Heylin’s Life of Laud, 
pp. 17, 77, 78, 135, 257, 295, 309. The games allowed were “ dancing, archery, leap- 
ing, vaulting, May-games, Whitsun-ales, morris-dances, setting up May-poles.’’ The 
petition for these came from the people of Lancashire. Yet Calvin was opposed to 
the ‘* gross and carnal superstition of the Saddatarians.’’—See Institut. 2. c. &. § 34, 
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O my Lord! you are driven by blind mariners upon a rock. If this could 
be granted by the King, which you contend for, and were effected, sweet 
lady, she would be brought in the curses of this nation, and would repent 
the day she drew the offence of the whole land upon her head. Let me 
say, on the husband's part, what your countryman Ausonius says, for the 
wife, ‘ spe in conjugiis fit noxia, si nimia est dos.’ If the Prince should 
make a jointure to his wife out of the tears and sorrows of his people, it 
were the worst bargain that ever he made. His Majesty’s consort of happy 
memory, Queen Anne, did not altogether accord with cur Church ; indeed 
the diversity between us and the Lutherans, among whom she was bred, is as 
little as between scarlet and crimson ; the colours are almost of the same 
dip; but she carried it so prudently, that she gave no notice of any dis- 
sension. Neither ever did demand to have a chaplain about her of the 
Lutheran ordination. This was a precedent for the most illustrious Madam 
to follow,” &c.* It appears that a comet did this Queen the honour of ap- 
pearing previous to her death, which forms the subject of a poem in Greek 
fambics in the Parerga of Alexander Gill, (Milton’s schoolmaster) p. 5, 
and which closes thus, 


ANNU Oavovens, weipa deve, dre 
dvders KopyTys Gates bv KaKoy Péper.t 

As regards the subject of Prince Henry’s death, Mr. Jesse has, with his 
usual good judgment, expressed his disbelief that it was owing to poison. 
To any one who calmly and dispassionately reads the account of his pre- 
vious illness, his time of life peculiarly susceptible of constitutional 
changes, his imprudent conduct after the malady had displayed itself, in 
long journeys on horseback and violent exercise, and, perhaps, the unskilful 
treatment of his physicians (for the knowledge of medicine was at that 
time most imperfect), these causes will appear to him quite sufficient to 
account for the fatal termination of the complaint, and the death of this 
accomplished prince and hopeful heir of England’s crown. { Isaac Casau- 
bon was in England at the time, and in his learned and interesting corre- 
spondence, there are several allusions to Prince Henry’s illness and death, 
but not the most distant hint is given of its having been produced by the 
dreadful crime alluded to. As these letters have, so far as we know, never 
been brought into English history, we shall extract one or two passages, 
especially as they tend strongly to confirm the favourable opinion enter- 
tained of Henry's opening life, and afford an additional testimony to the 
value of his character. ‘‘ Ereptus erat morte inopinata, (nam morbus con- 
temnabatur) princeps illustrissimus bonis piisque omnibus charissimus, 





* See Hacket’s Life of Abp. Williams, fol. p. 221. 
t+ There are several poems on different members of the royal family in this little 
volume of Gill’s. Milton, in his Eleg. Tert. v. 9, has this couplet, 
“Tune memini clarique ducis, fratrisque verendi, 
Intempestivis ossa cremata rogis.”’ 
These two chiefs were the counts Mansfield, and Brunswick; Gill mentions them 
also together in his epitaph on C. Tilly. 
**Quem nec Mansfeltus, quem nec Brunnonius heros, 
Arma nec annorum quem domuére decem.”’ 
T. Warton might have cited this passage from Gill when he explained the allusion 
of Milton. 
t Mr. Keightley says there can be no doubt of the real cause of Henry’s death, viz. 
a fever. V. History, vol. ii. p. 294. A medical friend whom we have consulted, says, 
the description of the symptoms answer to those which accompany pAthisis, 
I 
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regni hujus spes longe maxima. Puto te, cum hic eras (Casaubon is writ- 
ing to his friend Jacobus Capellus) vultum illius contemplatum esse ut 
recordari etiamnum queas. Non potes igitur ignorare que esset de illo 
principe expectatioomnium qui viderant. Studia et mores cum vultu cou- 
sentiebant. Pracipue autem ros Oeoce/Jeis in spem erigebat magnam, pietas 
singularis que in illoeminebat. Audivi pro concione affirmantem ministrum 
ante annum, inslitutionem Calvini tantd diligentid fuisse ipsi lectum ut pene 
totam memorid teneret, quod co erat notabilius, quia, Pallade relicta, Martem 
assidué colebat.” In another letter to Michacl Piccart, he dwells on 
Prince Henry's respect and dutiful conduct to his father, a point of no little 
importance in the question. ‘‘ Scito, mi Piccarte, iis virtutibus réy pa- 
kapirny fuisse preditum, ut satis certiori jactura nou possit, quam res- 
publica Christiana (non enim dicam hoc regnum) in ejus morte fecit. 
Nemo illum serio contemplatus est, qui spem ingentem de eo non conce- 
perit ; ad res gerendas factus a natura videbatur, et in morte apparuit consilia 
illum voluisse omnino annis majora.. Pielas et reverentia nar évdedberos 
aropyi Wvarx)) erga optimum parentem in factis dictisque omnibus eminebant, 
Qui paucissimorum principum laus est, wt serii sint, et rerum cure attendant, 
illi erat éu@uror, ut si cui unquam fuit,” &c. How could poison, we may 
say, pass such lips as these, and still retain its venom ? 
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Ila@s rev Tots xeteoou woTédpape, x’ ovx’ eyAuKavdn.* 

Isaac Casaubon seems to have been most deeply grieved by the death of 
the prince, and to have poured out his sorrows for the loss which he sus- 
tained, to almost all his friends. To J. Rutgersius, that he could not answer 
his letters before, he excuses himself, “ Animoad scribendum vacuo non sum, 
quem totum occupat dolor Oavjacros dos a morte illustr. Principis Walliz, 
quem mors inopinata nobis ante diem tertium ademit. Desiderabunt 
amissum Principem omnes, qui virtutes illius ct pictatem admirandam 
norant. Amisit enim Anglia Principem, de cujus prastantia quicquid 
dixero, ininus crit. Certabant in eo corporis et animi dotes. Nemo illum 
vidit pradens, quin imperio natam indolem sit admiratus. In javenili atate 
nihil cernnens juvenile, pietas singularis, amor et revercntia erga patrem 
non affectata ; ceterarum maximarum  virtutum concursus etiam 
hostis amorem poterunt elicere. Nunc tantus Princeps vi mortis confectus 
jacet.””. To Daniel Heinsius he says, speaking of Prince Henry, “‘ Corpus 
ita firmum, ut Jongavitatem merito illi sponderes, hic tantus Princeps 
paucorum dierum morbo terris creptus est.’ So perished one, who was 
singularly accomplished 

“« ______.- —in letters, arms, 
Fair mien, discourses, civil exercises, 
And all the blazon of a gentleman.”’ 

In his account of Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, Mr. Jesse has 

hardly done justice to his poetical genius. He says (p. 231), 





“He wrote several poems, besides 
being, with Thomas Norton, the joint 
author of Gorboduc, the first respectable 
tragedy in the English language. It was 
acted by the Gentlemen of the Inner 
Temple before the Queen, at Whitehall, 
on 18th Jan. 1561. This play, notwith- 
standing “its acknowledged merit, was 


singularly scarce within the century after 
it was written, Shakspeare’s glorious plays 
and Jonson’s exquisite masques having 
annihilated common genius. Dryden and 
Oldham, in the sueceeding age, amused 
themselves with ridiculing Dorset’s dra- 
matic efforts, which, however, it is proved 
they could never have read, for each 








* See ‘* Broad Stone of Ifonor,” p. 406. Moschi Idyll. iii. ve LIL. 

+ See Casauboni Epistolie, ed. Almeloveen, folio, p. 506-9, et ed. Grevil, dto, 
p. 940, 956. 

Gent, Mac, Vor, XIE, 
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of them speaks of Gorboduc as a woman. freedom from bombast which was the great 
This tragedy is reprinted in the last edition fault of our early tragic writers. He 
of Dodsley’s Old Plays. Pope was a great styles him the best poet between Chaucer 
admirer of Lord Dorset’s muse, and does and Spenser.’’ 
credit to the purity of his style, and that 

Now, on this passage we have to observe, firstly, that Mr. Jesse should 
not have passed over M. Sackville’s Induction, in the ‘‘ Mirror of Magis- 
trates,”’ without most honourable mention of it ; for truly, as Dr. Drake 
observed, ‘“ Sackville stands pre-eminent and apart ; the author of a poem 
which, for strength and distinctness of imagery, is almost unrivalled.” * 
Let us hear the opinion, also, of a judicious and acute critic: ‘The In- 
duction,” says Mr. Hallam,+ ‘‘ displays best Sackville’s poetical genius : 
it is like much earlier poetry, a representation of allegorical personages, 
but with a fertility of imagination, vividness of description, and strength of 
language, which not only leave his predecessors far behind, but may fairly 
be compared with some of the most poetical passages of Spenser. villa 
Sackville is far above the frigid eloquence of Surrey ; and in the first days 
of the Virgin reign, is the herald of that splendour in which it was to 
close." Of Gorboduc the same critic observes,—‘ the characters are 
clearly drawn and consistently sustained, the political maxims grave and 
profound, the language not glowing or passionate, but vigorous ; and, upon 
the whole, it is evidently the work of a powerful mind, though in a@ /ess 
poetical mood than was displayed in the Induction to the Mirror of Magis- 
trates,’ &c.} Mr. Jesse's account of Dryden’s and Oldham’s Mistake is 
taken from Spence’s Preface (p. vii), who mentions also one of A. Wood, 
who says this play was written in old English rhyme. Pope printed an edition 
of this tragedy in 1736, to which Spence wrote a preface ; but it is an edition 
of no value, being printed from the republication of a spurious copy, pub- 
lished without consent of the author. In the same imperfect manner it 
appeared in Dodsley’s Old Plays, but corrected by Reed.§ Coxeter in- 
tended to give a more correct edition, with Sackville’s other poetical 
works, his life and a glossary. With regard to the dates of the genuine 
and surreptitious editions, there seems some uncertainty. Percy, in his 
Reliques, (vol. i. p. 134,) says, ‘ This play seems to have been first printed 
under the name of Gorboduc, then under that of Ferrex and Porrex in 
1569, and again under Gorboduc, 1590."" Ames calls the first ed. 4to. ; 
Langbaine, 8vo. ; Tanner, 12mo.—See Ames, p. 316. The Biog. Dra- 
matica says—‘ Ferrex and Porrex, T. 8vo. no date. It had before been 
surreptitiously printed under the title of Gorboduc, black letter.||’’ 

The circumstances connected with the death of Overbury are as mys- 
terious as they are most interesting. ‘That there was some dreadfully 
disgrace ful secret, in which James was intimately connected, in this affair, 


“* See also Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poetry, vol. p- 209; 
vol. iii. p. i. 149; Warton on Spenser, ii. p. 108. 

t See Hallam’s Intr. to the Literature of Europe, vol. ii. p. 304. 

t Warton does not believe that Sackville had the assistance of Norton in this 
tragedy; but Mr. Collier supports Norton’s claim to the three first acts, which would 
much reduce Sackville’s glory. See Ann. ii. 481, and Warton’s Eng. Poetry, iv. 194. 

§ See Atterbury’s Works, vol. ii. p. 37. See Pope’s Letters, ed. Curl, vol. i. p. 98, 
on this play. 

|| On the subject of this play the following books may be consulted : Walpole’s 
Noble Authors, i. p. 330; Anderson’s Br. Poets, i. p. 651; Headley’s Specimens, i. 
p- 7, xiii. ; Steevens’ Shaksp. iii, p. 409; Dodsley’s Plays, 2d. ed. vol. i. p. 101; 
Hazlitt’s Letters on Dram. Literature, p. 40—46 ; and Quarterly Review, No. xcii. 
p- 500. Nor should Campbell’s Specimens of Engl. Poets be overlooked for a cha- 
racter of this noble poet. Vol. ii. p. 137, he says, ‘‘ the Induction resembles a bold 
and gloomy landscape, on which the sun neyer shines.’’ 


; Censura Literaria, 
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we have no doubt ; but we dare not even hint our opinion. We find from 
Mr. Jesse (p. 265) that the late Charles Fox entertained a project of 
inquiring into the circumstances of Somerset's crime. In a letter to Lord 
Lauderdale he writes—‘ I recollect that the impression on my mind was, 
that there was more reason than is generally allowed for suspecting that 
Prince Henry was poisoned by Somerset, and that the King knew of it 
after the fact.” Mr. Jesse has brought together and arranged the facts 
and arguments of this most intricate and perplexed question with fulness 
and impartiality. Itis a very dark page of history, and contains in itself 
a memorable instance of retributive justice, and of guilty passions proving 
their own tormentors.* ‘There is a note, unnoticed by Mr. Jesse, on the 
mysterious subject of Sir T. Overbury, in Mr. Hallam’s Constitutional 
History (vol. i. p. 479-81.) The threats and insolence of Somerset, and 
the terror of the King, show some secret not known. Compare Carte’s 
History, vol. iv. p. 33-4; Winwood, vol. iii. p. 410; Somers’ Tracts, 
vol. ii.—Sir C. Cornwallis; Welden’s Memoirs, p. 115; Archeologia, 
vol. xviii. 4; Bacon's Works, vol. ii. p. 514, 4to. Mr. Hallam rejects 
the murder of Prince Henry, but does not suggest any other cause. Now 
supposing, in accordance with his opinion, this cause removed, it is neces- 
sary to seek another ; we ask, therefore, could it concern any design on 
the Queen? It is singular that in this King’s history there are two cir- 
cumstances, both connected with the greatest crimes—the murder of 
Overbury and the Gowrie conspiracy—that seem to baffle all explanation. 
But we will make a few miscellaneous extracts from our notes on this sub- 
ject. ‘ It does not appear quite clearly how the murder of Overbury was 
first discovered. ‘The account generally believed is, that some letters fell 
into Winwood’s hands when resident in Holland, which satisfied him that 
Overbury had been murdered, and induced him to prosecute an inquiry.” 
(See Nott’s ed. of Lord Surrey, vol. i. p. 484.) ‘‘ D'Ewes says that 
Overbury had been charged with having proposed to poison Prince Henry, 
and that himself having perished by poison was considered as a judgment 
upon him from Heaven.” (ibid. p. 487.) We find in Sir George 
Radcliffe’s Letters (p. 105) the following passage: ‘ There hath been a 
great adoe about the poisoninge of a gentleman in the Tower ; one is hanged, 
another fled, some examined, and divers imprisoned, but small certainty is 
yet knowne. It is confidently reported that the Karle of Somerset is sent 
to the Tower ‘ yesterday night." + There is still another conjecture which 
we venture to propose, believing, as we do, that the field of history is 
still open, and that the truth has not been discovered : Supposing that 
Mr. Harris's supposition is not received, (vy. Life of James I.) of the fear the 
King had of crimes being divulged, which we cannot even hint at without 
shame ; supposing all connected with Prince Henry's death removed from 
the historical canvas ; supposing, lastly, that we should, without sufficient 
cause have hinted at some designs against the Queen; then, and not till 
then, we venture to suggest whether the King might not have been privy 
to a design which appears to have been formed, of taking away Lord 








* See a fine poetical passage in Val. Flaccus (Argon. iii. 387,) where the spirits of 
those who have died by a violent and unjust death are allowed to pass from Tartarus 
again to earth, and one of the Furies sent as their companion, to torment and affright 
their murderers. 

— Comes una sororum 





Additur, et pariter terras atque sequora lustrant. 
Quisque suos sontes, inimicaque pectora poenis 
Implicat ; et varid meritos formidine pulsant. 
+ See on this subject Nichols’s Progresses of James I. and Mr. Chamberlain's 
Letters, part i, p. 45, &c. 
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Essex’s life, in order to enable the Countess to marry Somerset. Mr. 
Chamberlain writes—‘‘ There was a speech of a divorce to be prosecuted 
this term betwixt the Earl of Essex and his lady, and to that end he was 
content to confess (whether true or feigned) insufficiency in himself ; but 
there happened an accident that much altered the case; for she, having 
sought out a certain wise woman, had‘ much conference with her; and 
she, after the nature of such creatures, drawing much money from her, at 
last cozened her of a jewell of great value, for which being apprehended 
and clapt up, she accused the lady of divers strange questions and projects ; 
and in conclusion, that she dealt with her for the making away of her lord, 
as aiming at another mark ; upon which scandal and slander the Lord 
Chamberlain (Somerset) and his friends think it not fit to proceed with 
the divorce.” Now this was written more than four months before the 
poisoning of Overbury, seven months before the marriage of the Earl of 
Somerset, and xo less than three entire years before all these machinations 
were exposed to the world. Mr. Nichols remarks—* that the scandal was 
silenced at this time by the Countess and her guilty paramour ; yet it seems 
wonderful that even the powerful influence of the favourite should have 
been sufficient to suppress the public rumours ;* but “ close to the regal 
chair,” during these three years, sate the twin Furies, fear and shame ; 
and if this was in truth the “ damned spot of blood” that we have been 
seeking, no doubt all the power of the Crown and its minions was exerted 
to conceal it. Language must want a meaning, and the passions and conduct 
of men can no longer be the authentic interpreters of their thoughts, if 
some terrible secret, some unrevealed crime, was not shaking the bosom 
of the guilty King, and frightening his mind “ from its propriety” by 
the prospect of detection. Some intolerable wrong had been done: what 
it was, perhaps, will now never be disclosed ; but we think that it lies 
within the circle of the suppositions which we have made. The times 
were indeed calamitous and sad: * impurity and dishonour, and all sensual 
lusts and desires and vanities were holding their guilty revel in their luxurions 
chambers, soon to be the abode of darkness, and the prison of suffering and 
woe. ‘* Quid memorem infandas cades?”” The degradation of the times 
polluted even its literature, so that it is difficult for the most impartial 
mind, in this reign, to separate truth and falsehood, as they are thrown 
together in the virulent and base party pamphlets of the time, which 
are now the necessary, but unworthy, materials of our history. Would 
any man of sense, of feeling, or of honour, believe what Sir 8S. D'Ewes 
relates of Sir F. Bacon? 





‘* Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.”’ 

We will now favour Mr. Jesse with the names of one or two contempo- 
rary treatises on the subject, which we possess, and of which, probably, 
he never heard :—1. ‘* The bloody downfall of Adultery, Murder, and Am- 
bition, presented in a black scene of God's just judgments, in revenge of 
innocent blood lately shed in this kingdom ; to which are added, Mistress 
Turner's last teares for the murder of Sir T. Overbury, who was poysoned 
in the Tower.” ‘This small book is in verse, with a portrait of Mrs. Tur- 
ner, and bears no date. 2. “ Niccol’s Richard, Sir ‘I’. Overburies Vision 
with the ghoasts of Weston, Mrs. Turner, the late Lieftenant of the 








* On these degraded and wretched times; compare Wilson’s Life of James, p. 
146; Parr’s Life of Usher, p. 397; Sanderson’s History of James, p. 412. To give 
an idea of the middle ranks, generally esteemed most correct, the account of the 
** citizens’ wives’ in the comedies of the age is quite suflicient.—See Wharton’s 
Life of Laud, p. 122, 
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Tower, and Franklin.” 1616. This is also a poem of great rarity ; the 
author of it was the same person who‘continued the Mirror for Magistrates 
in 1610. A. Wood has not mentioned this among his works. There is a 
poem on the death of Overburie, in Pieces of Ancient Poetry, 4to. p. 21, 
Bristol. ‘‘'There was an old lad,” &c. Also an Elegy on Sir T. Over- 
bury’s prison in the ‘Tower, in W. Brown’s MSS. Poems, 4to. p. 111, ed. 
Brydges. We shall only add that, Mr. Jesse being himself a poet, might 
in duty have thrown a few of the flowers upon Overbury's grave, * which 
had blossomed under the purer sunshine of his early life ; it would not 
have been descending below the dignity of history, for év zoinjaci, says 
Plutarch, zpospAocogyreor. 

In the Life of William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, (vol. i. p. 317,) Mr. 
Jesse might have added to the interest of his narrative, as_ well, 
perhaps, as have more fully pourtrayed the early character of the nobleman, 
had he informed his readers of the curious discovery, made not long since, 
that it was to this person to whom, under the initial letters of W. H. 
the Sonnets of Shakspeare were inscribed, as “ the only begetter’’ of them. 
The hypothesis, as Mr. Hallam observes, is not strictly proved, but suffi- 
ciently so to demand our assent ; and it is the only hypothesis that has 
been made, that can at all relieve these very extraordinary productions of 
our greatest poet, of some of the mystery which hangs over expressions of 
passion most equivocally expressed, and of devotedness and idolatry so in- 
tensely displayed, as far to surpass all the natural and intelligible feelings 
of the mind. What can be the meaning of language addressed ‘‘ to some 
unknown youth,” so rapturous, so intensely passionate, that Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s impression was “that they could only have come from a man deeply 
in love, and in love witha woman?” View them in the mostfavourable 
light, and yet we must agree with Mr. Hallam, “ that it is impossible not 
to wish that Shakspeare had never written them. There is a weakness 
and folly in all excessive and misplaced affection, which is not redeemed 
by the touches of nobler sentiments that abound in this long series of 
sonnets.” All that can be said in their favour, is well expressed by the 
same writer.| ‘‘If we seize a clue which innumerable passages give us, 
and suppose that they allade to a youth of high rank, as well as personal 
beauty and accomplishment, in whose favour and intimacy, according to 
the base prejudices of the world, a player and a poet—though he were the 
author of Macbeth—might be thought honoured ; something of the strange- 
ness, as it appears to us, of Shakspeare’s humiliation in addressing himas 
a being before whose feet he crouched, whose frown he feared, whose 
injuries, and those of the most insulting kind, the seduction of the mistress 
to whom we have alluded, he felt and bewailed, without resenting—some- 
thing, we say, of the strangeness of this humiliation—and it is at best but 
a little—may be lightened, and in a certain sense rendered intelligible.” 
When Mr. Jesse speaks of this nobleman, “ as standing a superior being 
among the buffoons and sycophants of the court of James ; among them, 
but not of them ;” (p. 317; ) we are constrained to add a note, not much 





* We take this opportunity of saying, that the last edition of Overbury, 1753, (the 
tenth,) has omitted some things which are to be found in the edition of 1638, as, 
1, Ad Comitissam Rutlandie ; 2. Paradoxes; 3. Receipts; 4. The Mountebank’s 
Song. 

It is strange that ‘‘ Overbury,’’ was overlooked by Mr. Ellis in his specimens. 
That very scarce poem, “ The Husbande,”’ 1614, (of which only one copy is known,) 
with commendatory verses by B. Jonson, (not in his works,) was suggested by Over. 

ury’s ‘‘ Wife.”’ 

+ See Hallam’s Intr. to Lit. vol. iii. p. 502, 
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in harmony with the text, from the writer whom we have just quoted, and 
say, that “proofs of the low moral character of Mr. W. H. are con- 
tinual.”’ 

We could have wished that Mr. Jesse had allowed himself more ample 
room in his account of “ that great secretary of nature, Francis Bacon ;”’ 
for his Memoirs of the “ wisest of mankind,” are scarcely more copious that 
those of “‘ Archée, the court fool.” He is also surely wrong in calling him 
“ Lord Bacon,” a title he never had; and also at p. 363, there is an 
error: it was not to Lord Bacon, but to his father Sir Nicholas Bacon, that 
Queen Elizabeth made the observation on his house, which was at Gorham- 
bury and not Redgrave, Suffolk. It is a curious fact, that a few years ago, 
the fine monument and statue of white marble, erected over him in St. 
Michael’s Church, St. Alban’s, was stolen in the night, carried out of the 
chancel window, and found the next morning lying broken in the church- 
yard: it is supposed that the sacrilegious robber found its weight too 
great to be removed without discovery. 

In his account of the discovery of the burial place of Charles the First 
(vol. ii. p. 198) Mr. Jesse has transcribed part of the well written narrative 
drawn up by Sir Henry Halford, to which we here allude, on account of the 
following passage: “‘ The left eye in the first moment of discovery was open 
and full, though it vanished almost immediately.’ As this most interesting 
and curious circumstance had made an impression on our minds from the 
time we first read the narrative, we spoke of it a few months ago to the 
very respectable and intelligent person who shows St. George’s Chapel to 
visitors, who assured us repeatedly and emphatically, that he was present 
during the whole disinterment, that he saw distinctly and watched carefully 
everything that occurred, and that the eye ofthe dead King, over which 
the shadows of death had passed two centuries ago, was zot again open | 
with the semblance and mockery of life. We say this with every wish to 
avoid giving offence, but thinking it may lead to the discovery of the truth, 
on which ever side it may be found, on this singularly interesting point. 

Mr. Jesse speaks (vol. ii. p. 216) ‘‘of the reputed loveliness of Henrietta, 
which, notwithstanding the exquisite portraits of Vandyck, and the enthu- 
siasm of the contemporary poets, has been occasionally disputed.” We will 
give him a good authority on this subject, not quoted before :—‘‘ Cette Prin- 
cesse,”’ says Mad. de Motteville, “ était fort defigurée par la grandeur de sa 
maladie, et des ses malheurs, et n’avoit plus guére de marquer de sa beauté 
passée. Elle avoit les yeux beaux, le teint admirable, et le nez bien fait. lly 
avoit dans son visage quelque chose de si agreable qu’elle se faisoit aimer 
de tout le monde. Mais elle étoit maigre et petite: elle avoit méme la taille 
gatée, et sa bouche, qui naturellement n'étoit pas belle, pur la maigreur de son 
visage, ctoit devenue grande. J'ai vu de ses portraits, qui etoient faits du 
temps de sa beauté, qui montroient qu'elle avoit été fort aimable, 
et comme sa beauté n’avoit durée que l’espace du matin, et /’avoit quittée 
avant son midi; elle avoit accoutumé de maintenir, que les femmes ne peuvent 
plus étre helles passé vingt-deux ans.”* The same authority informs us that 
her misfortunes had so overwhelmed her, and her mind was so penetrated 
with the sorrows of her situation, that she was always in tears. Her intel- 
lect was so shaken, that one day saying to her physician, “‘ she feared she 
should lose her reason,”—“‘ fear not, Madam,” he said, “ you have already 
lost it.” “‘ Vous n’avez que faire de le craindre, Madame, vous l’etes déja.”’ 
Does Mr. Jesse know of that curious document, the account of the 
civil wars and revolution, taken from the recital of Henrietta, and printed 





* See Mémoires de M. de Motteville, t. i. p. 290, 
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in Madame Motteville’s Memoirs ? How much Cardinal Richelieu was im- 
plicated in fomenting our troubles, is there shown : see also Heylin’s Life 
of Laud (p. 396). Mad. de Motteville saw Henrietta the day after she 
heard the news of Charles's death, and the account she gives of the 
interview is most affecting. She said she had lost “un roi, un mari, un 
ami,” her king, her husband, and her friend, and she wondered how she 
could still live. From living so long in England, it was observed that she 
had lost the correctness and purity of her French style and pronunciation. 

Mr. Jesse has given a very fair and judicious character of Lord Falk- 
land (vol. ii. p. 412 ;) but as the anecdotes which he has collected, have 
been well known to the reader of history, he would have added much in- 
terest and some novelty to his sketch, if he had entered into the subject 
of the poetical character and talents of Lord Falkland. A few years since 
we collected his poems, from many scarce and obscure volumes in which 
they were dispersed, and printed them in three or four successive numbers 
of this Magazine.* They are well worthy of his high reputation, and 
should find their way into the general collection of the English Poets. The 
late Sir Egerton Brydges expressed his thanks to us for our labours, which 
he was pleased to esteem, and to think that we had made a grateful offering 
to the patriot’s tomb, when we led the Muses from the battle-field— 

dmda yup €xOpar 
Kuprovs ’Expjyys dvredidace rpépec. 
Had Mr. Jesse thought fit, he might have enriched his life of Suckling 
with many entertaining pieces of humour and satire, which are not noticed 
in the ordinary biographies und accounts of the poet. Did Mr. Jesse 
ever see a scarce pamphlet—*“ Letter sent from Sir John Suckling from 
France, deploring his sad Estate and Flight,” 1641? ‘The pasquinade on 
Sir T. Suckling begins 
** Goe, dolefull sheete, to every streete 
Of London round about-a ; 
And tell ’um all thy master’s fall 
That live bravely mought-a.”’ 

It is further valuable as proving that Sir J. Suckling was living in Paris 
June 16, 1641; whereas modern writers, among whom is Mr. Jesse, 
place his death in May 1641. As regards Suckling’s plays, we take the 
opportunity of observing that Mr. Warburton, the herald, had manuscripts 
of them more perfect than those published, which were destroyed, among 
the others, by his servant. One of Owen Feltham’s pocms, “ When, 
dearest, I but think on thee,’ see Resolves (Lusoria), fo. p- 29, is often 
given to Suckling, and placed in his works. Sheridan appears to have had 
a design of re-modelling Suckling’s Goblins, and adapting it to the modern 
stage ; but he left his sketch imperfect, and without a name. We must 
now break off in our vague and pleasing wanderings in the land of song ; 
we must leave 





‘¢ The gleam, the shadow, and the Peace supreme ; ’’ 
but we trust not before we have left an agreeable impression on the minds 
of our readers of Mr. Jesse’s volumes, which will make no unworthy com- 
panion of Mr. D’Israeli’s admirable Memorials of Charles the First. The 
style in which they are written is pleasing and generally correct : there are 
a few, and but few, negligences, and we fortunately only once meet with 


such an expression as “ the conduct of Henrietta was not felicitous !”” 
(vol. ii. p. 202). 





* See Gent, Mag. New Series, Vol. IV. 42, 268, 389; vol. IX. 153, 272. 
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SHOTTESBROOKE CHURCH, BERKSHIRE. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE church of St. John Baptist, 
Shottesbrooke, is a perfect model of an 
ecclesiastical edifice. The structure 
is the entire work of one period, and 
possesses the advantage of an ascer- 
tained date, and, what is met with 
in few ancient churches, one style of 
architecture pervades the whole design 
even to the minor portions. For sym- 
metry and beauty it has few equals ; 
the plan is harmonious, the architec- 
ture chaste and elegant. 

In the year 1337 Sir William Tres- 
sell, of Cubblesdon in Staffordshire, 
who had shortly before purchased the 
manor of Shottesbrooke, founded a 
college for a warden and five priests, 
or if the revenue would bear it, five 
more were to be added (but the num- 
ber of ten was never to be exceeded) 
and two clerks. This college he en- 
dowed with the church of Shottes- 
brooke, and an annual rent of 40s. 
charged on this manor; a fire oc- 
curring soon after, which damaged 
the college, some further endowments 
appear to have been bestowed upon it, 
but the church evidently sustained no 
injury, and to this day remains, as far 
as the architecture of the structure is 
regarded, nearly in the same state as 
when it came out of the hands of the 
founder. 

The plan is cruciform, consisting of 
a nave flanked by two uniform porches, 
a transept and chancel, with a central 
tower and spire; there are no ailes 
to either portion, and what is remark- 
able, it has no extraneous chapels or 
other appendages. The plan is in 
consequence an entire and unbroken 
cross. 

Hearne,* somewhat hastily, assumed 
that the church was built in the form 
ofa cross in allusion tothe arms of the 
founder, Sir William Tressell, being a 
cross flory ;+ and he has been followed 
by the editor of Ashmole’s Berkshire 
Collections, (Sir Edward Bysshe) as 


* Account of some antiquities between 
Windsor and Oxford. Lel. Itin. Vol. V. 
p- 130. 

+ Or. a cross flory, gules, 
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well as by Lysons ; but there can be no 
ground for this supposition; the plan 
was influenced by a nobler and holier 
conception ; the cruciform arrangement, 
socommon inour ancient churches, was 
not adopted to perpetuate the heraldic 
insignia of a family, but was chosen 
in remembrance of the emblem of our 
holy faith, the blessed Cross,—at once 
the memorial of man’s salvation, and 
the distinguished badge of the Catho- 
lic church. 

The architecture is of the descrip- 
tion which, according to a somewhat 
fashionable nomenclature, is called the 
“‘decorated’”’ style; but, as it is 
a far plainer building than a number 
of other structures of earlier as well 
as of later periods, we do not recog- 
nize in it, the truth of the designation : 
its distinguishing characteristics are 
the flowing tracery of the windows, 
and the small angular caps which ter- 
minate the buttresses. The parapets 
are finished with a coping without 
battlements, and the gables of the 
building are lofty and acute, leading 
up gracefully and naturally to the tall 
and slender steeple, which appropri- 
ately rises from the centre of the build- 
ing. 

The view of the church which forms 
the subject of the engraving is taken 
from the north-west, and the artist 
(Mr. John Buckler, F.S.A.) has shewn 
the nave and one of its porches, the 
north transept, with the tower and 
spire ; and it is admirably chosen for 
the display of the character and uni- 
formity of the architectural features of 
the building. ‘The entire structure is, 
however, so concealed with trees, that 
it is scarcely possible to see the church 
in any point of view so perfect as that 
shewn in the engraving. 

The nave contains no less than three 
entrances, cach of which consists of a 
neat equilateral pointed arch, with 
moulded jambs and architrave. The 
principal one is in the west front, 
over which is a window of three lights, 
with quatrefoil tracery in the head 
of the arch ; above this rises a gable 
bounded by a coping and surmounted 
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by across, a fragment of which still 
exists. The angles of the front are 
strengthened by bold duplicated but- 
tresses, which are less splayed than 
usual, and finished by neat caps, each 
inclosing within the head-line five 
cusps. The flanks of the nave have 
each a window of two lights on either 
side of the porch, of the same general 
pattern as that seen in the transept. 
The porches have pointed arches of 
entrance, surmounted with gables 
finished as the principalelevation. At 
the corners are angular buttresses, and 
in the flanks small trefoil-headed 
lights. 

A similar style of design is observ- 
able in the north transept. The large 
window is of three lights, the tracery 
cuspated, the lines flowing, and in 
each flank wall is a window as before 
described. 

The uniformity of the architecture is 
continued in the choir. At the east end 
is a large and magnificent window of 
five lights, with cuspated tracery in the 
head of the arch, the lines flowing with 
great elegance. The design, though 
closely assimilating with the archi- 
tecture of those in the nave and tran- 
septs, is, in consequence of its situation 
above the high altar, of greater im- 
portance and beauty. The elevation 
terminates with a gable and cross, 
and the angles are buttressed as 
in the other portions of the structure. 
The side walls are made by buttresses 
into three divisions, each containing a 
window of the like design as those in 
the nave and transept. In the centre 
of the church rises a square tower in 
two stories above the roof; in the 
upper story is a neat window of two 
lights, and the elevation is finished 
with an embattled parapet. At the 
north-west corner an hexagonal tur- 
ret, erected for the purpose of inclos- 
ing a staircase, rises from the ground 
to a few feet above the parapet, where 
it is finished with a low pyramidal 
roof ; the interior is lighted at intervals 
by small loops: the present entrance 
to this staircase is by a modern aper- 
ture in one of the exterior faces. An 
octangular spire rises from within the 
battlement of the tower, of a graceful 
and elegant form ; it is lighted by four 
angular-headed loops, at about a third 
of its height, and is finished with a 
capital and vane. In its original state 

Gent. Mag. Vou. XIII. 
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this spire was enriched at its base by 
a group of pinnacles, which very grace- 
fully avoided the abruptness conse- 
quent on the change from the square 
to the octagon, in the two members of 
the steeple. From the leads of thetower 
may be seen the square bases of these 
pinnacles, which are fixed to the several 
faces ofthespire, tothe number of twelve. 
Four, of a larger design than the others, 
correspond with the angles of the 
tower; the other eight, which are 
smaller, are placed in pairs on those 
faces of the spire which correspond 
with the sides of the supporting tower. 
All these pinnacles have been removed, 
or have fallen from the effects of time. 
When perfect, the effect of the entire 
structure must have been very superior 
to its present appearance. The lofty 
and taper pinnacle, springing from the 
group of smaller ones, somewhat in 
the style of the spire of St. Mary’s Ox- 
ford, must have formed, on the whole,a 
perfect and very beautiful composition. 
In its present defective state it pos- 
sesses great beauty, and, whether the 
spire is viewed from a distance above 
the surrounding foliage, or nearer from 
the adjacent park, its graceful form and 
elevation renders it a very pleasing 
ornament to the neighbouring scenery. 
The scientific observer, however, can- 
not view it without feelings of pain, 
and anticipations of its destruction at 
no very distant period. In the last 
century the upper part was struck by 
lightning, and, though repaired at the 
time, the fissures now appear to be 
opening, and evidently threaten de- 
struction to the structure. 

The interior possesses less of the 
original character than the outside ; 
plaster ceilings and pewing have done 
much to destroy the effect of the struc- 
ture when in its pristine state. The 
nave and transepts are pewed, and a 
gallery is erected in the north transept. 
The nave is well proportioned, and very 
light, occasioned by the number of 
windows in comparison with the space. 
The west window, in its original state, 
was doubtless filled with stained glass ; 
representing, perhaps, the portraits of 
the benefactors, whose arms still exist 
inthetracery. The font retains its ori- 
ginal situation in the middle of the 
nave, ata short distance from the west 
door. It is of dimensions sufficiently 
large for immersion, and octangular in 
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form; it stands on a platform of 
the same shape. The architecture is 
coeval with the church, and partakes 








The height is three feet two inches, and 
the diameter thirty-one inches. 

Four pointed arches, neatly moulded, 
and of considerable span, separate the 
four principal members of the build- 
ing, and serve to sustain the tower. 
On the west side of the north transept 
is a low cuspated arch, now walled up, 
but which formed the original entrance 
to the staircase of the tower. The 
choir, which constitutes the chancel of 
the present church, has lost its rood- 
loft and screen, but even now possesses 
many interesting features. On the 
south side, inserted within the wall, 
still remain the three stalls for the 
clergy officiating at mass ; they are of 
equal size and height, and in plan half 
of a hexagon; each stall has a trefoil 
head with cusps in the spandrils, and at 
the east side is a piscina of the same 
form anddesign. In the opposite wall 
is a trefoil-headed arch, inclosing a 
small recess, which, from the appear- 
ance of the wall on the outside of the 
edifice, has probably been deeper than 
at present ; this niche served for the re- 
ception of the elements, and in which 
they remained until the offertory, 
when they were removed to the altar. 
The side-windows, in common with 
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of the elegant character of the entire 
edifice. The following wood-cut will 


save further description. 





most works of the period, have internal 
arches of a pointed form dying into 
the jambs. 

There still exists a considerable 
quantity of stained glass in the several 
windows of the church, though greatly 
obscured by dirt. The east window 
was once resplendent with pictures of 
saints and the arms of benefactors ; of 
these the following are the scanty rem- 
nants :— 

St. John the Evangelist. 

St. John the Baptist. 

Angel with censer. 

A Bishop. 

St. Katharine. 

Saint with dragon. 

Another, defaced. 

These are in tolerable preservation. 

There are also the following shields 
of arms :— 

1. Cheque azure and or. 

2. Gules, a lion rampant or. (per- 
haps D’ Albini.) 

3. Gules, three lions passant gardant 
in pale or, a bordure argent. 

4. Azure, on a bend argent, coticed 
or, between six leopard’s faces of the 
last a [defaced] 

5. Barrée or and azure, an ine- 
scutcheon argent. 
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6. Argent, three fusils conjoined in 
fesse gules. Montacute. 

The tracery of the choir-windows 
contained a single shield in each. Of 
these there remain on the north side, 

-.asaltire... itis plastered over, and 
the colours undistinguishable. 

South side :— 

1. Gules, three cross-crosslets and a 
chiefor. Arderne. 

2. Sable, a cross engrailée or, a bend 
ermine. 

In the east window of the south 
transept is the bust of a knight to the 
breast. He has pourpoint over his 
armour, on the head a basinet with a 
visor raised to shew the face, which 
has large mustachios; a gorget of mail 
is seen at the chin. Round the head 
are the remains of a quatrefoil, shew- 
ing arelicof the lead work of the ancient 
glazing. There are also various frag- 
ments in the opposite and in the south 
windows, including some neat and 
not inelegant quarries. In the eastern 
window of the north transept are the 
remains of a crucifix. 

The lateral windows in the nave, 
like those of the choir, each contained 
a single shield ; of these only two re- 
main, in windows on each side of 
the nave, and which are repetitions of 
each other, viz. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, 
frettée azure; 2 and 3, Barrée or and 
azure ; Penbruge. 

In the west window are three 
shields : 

1. Or, a saltire gules. 

2. Quarterly, first and fourth, Azure, 
three fleurs-de-lis or; second and third, 
Gules, three lions passant gardant in 
pale or, a bordure azure, charged with 
fleurs-de-lis or. 

3. Argent, on achiefazure two mul- 
lets or. 

The above are all the remains of the 
stained glass which once embellished 
the windows of this elegant church. 

The sepulchral remains are worthy 
of attention. 

The monuments of the founder, Sir 
William Tressel, and his lady, Maud, 
daughter of Sir William Butler, Lord 
of Wemme, occupy the entire north 
wall of the transept. The two monu- 
ments are exactly similar; they are 
altar-tombs, surmounted with cano- 
pies of four arches, each of elegant 
form, separated by pinnacles. In the 


spandrils are sixteen shields, which 
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are represented as suspended by belts 
from hooks. These shields were once 
emblazoned with armorial bearings, 
now entirely obliterated. On three of 
the shields the remainsofarmorial bear- 
ings are visible, in consequence of the 
lines having been traced with a point 
on the surface of the stone. The 
following may be distinguished: _ 

1. Three lions rampant, impaling 

Se ee we ee 
rampant. : 

3. ....afesse engrailed...., in 
the dexter chief a lion rampant, which 
is probably one of three; the whole 
within a bordure; but these are in 
all probability the remains of the arms 
of ‘‘ Richard Powle, sometime Register 
of the Chancery, ”” and Anne Chester 
his wife, and Henry Powle and Ka- 
tharine his wife, which, with the dates 
1583 and 1628, had been usurpingly 
substituted for the original bearings, 
and which remained in Ashmole’s 
times, the Powles being buried in the 
same transept. 

The founder lies within the western- 
most of these tombs, and in Hearne’s 
days was to be seen through a defect 
in the wall, ‘‘ wrapt up in lead,’’ and 
his wife, ‘‘in leather, at his feet.” 

The next in point of importance is 
a rather singular monument, to the 
memory of William Throkmorton, 
Warden of the College. The effigy of 
the deceased, smaller than life, attired 
in a long gown, with his doctor’s hood 
and cap, having the hands conjoined, 
lies within a stone coffin, against the 
north wall of the choir. Across the 
middle of the effigy is a slab of stone, 
bearing a brass plate, with the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


¢ Vere (peth Wpil'm Cbrokmarton, 
p st, Doctor of {awe, {ate garden of this 
church, which decessid the rij. dap of 
Januari, An’o ni Miccecerrry; on 
whois soule I’hu’ baue Mercy. Ame’. 

“ € terra in bifem resof{uto corpore 
terram MDanctam erpecte dei misert- 
tordig opem €rspecto ¢ in fidu’ redi- 
vibe carnis amictu’ €t tandem ercelst 
regna beata poli.” 


impaling three lions 


The brasses are very interesting. In 
the centre of the chancel, on a large 
slab, is one of rather unusual ocur- 
rence, as it represents two male effi- 
gies. That on the dexter side is a 
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priest in vestments, the face bearing 
the impress of age; the hands are 
conjoined on the breast. The stole, 
maniple, and bordure of the alb are 
ornamented by devices almost pe- 
culiar to effigies of the fourteenth 
century, which are squares, containing 
crosses-cramponée alternating with 
quatrefoils. The shoes are pointed. 
The other effigy represents an aged 
and demure looking man, with a 
forked beard and moustachios, having 
a wrinkled forehead, and the hair stiff 
and combed off the face. The dress 
is a tunic, close fitting and buttoned 
up the front, reaching to the calves. 
From the middle a short sword de- 
pends from a girdle; a mantle is worn 
over the tunic, fastened by three but- 
tons on the right shoulder, and falling 
gracefully over the left arm. On the 
legs are hose, with pointed shoes. 
The two effigies stand within a rich 
double niche, which formerly had a 
slender column in the centre, and is 
covered withtwocinquefoil arches, with 
sweeping canopies, richly crocketed ; 
in each is arose. At the feet of the 
effigies was originally an inscription 
on a narrow plate of brass, which has 
been removed. Between the canopies 
is a small quatrefoil, which doubtless 
once contained some religious, or, in 
modern phraseology, superstitious re- 
presentation. With these exceptions, 
and a trifling mutilation of the pinna- 
cles, this brass is in fine state of pre- 
servation. The effigies are each 4 feet 
2 inches long, and the entire brass 7 
feet 7 inches long, and 2 feet 7 in 
breadth. It is engraved, from a most 
incorrect drawing by Ashmole, in 
Bib. Top. Britannica, No. xv. 

The date of this brass is late in the 
fourteenth century ; and it may fairly 
be presumed to commemorate the first 
Master of the college, with his brother. 
The ages appear to be equal: their 
lives, perhaps, were pleasant, and in 
their deaths they were not divided. 
This brass, with the monument of Dr. 
Throckmorton, are the only two in 
the church which commemorate sa- 
cerdotal personages. 

On the floor of the north transept, 
at the foot of the monument of the 
founder and his lady, lies a brass of a 
lady, clad in a long gown, covering 
the feet, and bound round the middle 
with a girdle, hanging down in front. 





The head dress is reticulated, with a 
veil; the neck covered with a barbe; 
the costume being that of a widow. 
The head reclines on two ornamented 
cushions, andon a surrounding ledge, at 
the corners of which were the symbols 
of four Evangelists, of which the angel 
and the lion only remain, there was 
an inscription, of which the words 
in black letter only are preserved : 


Tcp gist Dame mgt qui fuist 
le femme Monsir F . 


pennebrpgg ietee priez pur luy 
a dieu quil de saluie eit pitie et 
mercy. Amen. 


This slab commemorates Margaret, 
daughter and heir of Sir William 
Tressell, the founder, and widow of 
Sir Fulke Pennebrygg. She died in 
1401. This brass is engraved in 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon., Vol. II. pl. v. 
-1i. 

. On the floor of the same transept is 
an effigy of a gentleman, in plate ar- 
mour, bare-headed, with straight hair. 
Below is the following inscription : 


“‘ Were Inecth the body of Richard 
Spit gquyer, tate sergeant of the 
Gakehous w finng henrp the vif. ; 
and algo wth fipng benre the biij.; 
and bapip of the bij. bundreds of Coham 
and Bran ; the whiche Viichard decessed 
pe bil. Dan of August, the pere of our 
Bord Hod Mevrj, o whose soule 
J'hu’ baue m'cp.” 


In the same transept, another brass 
represents, with admirable fidelity, one 
of the bluff yeomen of the bluff King 
Henry, accompanied with his three 
wives. He is represented in a furred 
gown, bearing on the left shoulder 
a crown, as the badge of his office. 
His wives are represented, one on his 
right side, and two on his left. Below 
the second wife are three sons and two 
daughters, and under the third wife 
one daughter. There are two inscrip- 
tions, one in English, which shews, 
in one point of view, at least, that he 
was useful in his generation. 

The other inscription is in Latin, and 
is remarkable as the production of a 
lady, Elizabeth, one of the daughters 
of Sir Anthony Cooke, who had a taste 
for this kind of composition. The 
following are transcripts of both in- 
scriptions : 


66 Were Ineth Guried Choamas Moke, 
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who for bis great age and vertuous Lief 
was Weverenced of alf men, and comentp 
called Father Moke; created Egquier 
bp fipnge Venrp the viii, We wag of 
stature bigh and comin, and for bis 
ercellenceinarti{arie made poman of the 
crowne of England; which bad in bis 
lief three wifes, and by everp of them 
som frupte and ofgpronge,and Oeceas- 
sed the prj. Dav of August, 1567, in the 
pere of big age Zrrrvil. feaving bebonde 
bom Tulian, bis {ast wief, two of bis 
brotherne, one sister, one ony gonne, 
and ij. Daughters {pbing.” 


«“ €pitapbiad’ne Ctizabeth Wobbie in 
morte’ Chome IRoke. 

«© ® multum dilecte gener pater atqz 
ocate bel quia grandeuus, el quia 
probug erag. Annos dvizisti novies 
Decem atgz satelles Fidus eras regum 
fidug eragq3 tuig. Tam fatis functus 
paleags, sed tu Deus alme Sic mibi 
concedags viuere sicg3 mori.” 


Father Noke has a happy contented 
expression in his countenance. He 
looks like a man who enjoyed this 
world, and the good things thereof; 
and, never having heard of any theories 
of population, he prided himself upon 
his ‘‘fruyte and ofsprynge,” and 
without doubt his royal masters and 
mistresses did the same. 

Above the effigies is the following 
shield of arms: ... on a fesse coticed 
. . . between three leopard’s faces ... 
a bow... between two ducal coronets 
-..3 crest, on a wreath, a lion’s paw 
erased and erected .... environed 
with a ducalcoronet ... and holding 
an arrow.... 

There are numerous modern monu- 
ments to the Cherry family, and to 
Dodwell the antiquary. 

The floor of the chancel has origi- 
nally been covered with coloured tiles 
of good workmanship. The pavement, 
when entire, formed a kind of mosaic. 
Several octagon tiles remain, with 
various devices. One appears to be 
the symbol of Saint John, with the in- 
scription (LOPANNES)); on another is 
a lion’s face ; on a third, a man armed 
with a sword, andat his feet a dragon. 

There is another monument which 
cannot be passed without notice. This 
is a coffin lid, ridged and once ensigned 
with a cross, which lies in the church- 
yard, in the angle between the south 
transept and the choir. This tomb 
the author so often quoted, T. Hearne, 
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says is that of the architect, and he 
gives the following particulars : ‘‘They 
say (and it hath been a constant tradi- 
tion) that this person, having either 
laid the last stone of the spire, or else 
fix’d the weathercock, call’d for some 
wine or ale on purpose to drink the 
King’s health, which being brought 
up to him, he had no sooner drunk it 
but he accidentally fell down, was 
dash’d to pieces, and was afterwards 
buried under the spire, with this rough 
stone over his grave.” This is pro- 
bably a mere village tradition. The 
stone is evidently older than the 
church, and, in all probability, has 
lain in the churchyard ever since the 
present one was built, having been 
preserved from the former church ; for 
Shottesbrooke possessed a church at the 
period of the Domesday survey. The 
modern brick-work under this coffin 
stone was set up when a modern 
rector (Richard Clear) was buried 
beneath it by his own direction, at 
which period no remains of a prior 
interment were discovered. 

Shottesbrooke church and its lo- 
calities were favourite subjects with 
old Tom Hearne. In a gossiping 
note on Crosses, to his edition of Ro- 
bert of Gloucestre’s Chronicle, he gives 
many particulars of the church and 
adjacent college; the latter structure 
existing at that time as a farm house, 
on the south side of the church. He 
thus describes a curious appendage to 
the latter: ‘‘Some years agoe there 
was a passage from this farm-house 
overthwart the church way, and so 
down a pair of steps, by a door, into 
the south chancel, or south cross of 
the church, where thereis a seat that be- 
longstothem that live inthe farm house.” 
He adds, ‘‘I know not for what reason 
it was pull’d down, unless it were to 
make the church look more uniform 
(as, indeed, destroying antiquity and 
committing sacrilege is too commonly 
now-a-days call’d uniformity) ; but 
it was destroyed so lately, that I well 
remember people frequently talk of it 
when I was a schoolboy, and to relate 
that it conducted into the church ; and 
that those of the college house and 
farm us’d commonly to come into the 
church that way.” 

The arch of entrance may still be 
traced in the wall of the transept ; 
and a gap in the garden wall opposite 
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has evidently been filled up. This 
singular passage must have been an 
humble specimen of a covered walk, 
like the magnificent passage into Wells 
Cathedral, leading from the Vicar’s 
college to the chapter house and cathe- 
dral. 

The two spacious halls, with their 
chimneys and the parlours, and other 
remains of the college, existing when 
Hearne wrote, have long since been 
removed ; a cottage, which probably 
formed a part of those buildings, is the 
only portion which now exists; 
and the “‘ brave old orchard,” with its 
** trees in forms of crosses,’’ which in 
part existed in Hearne’s time, has 
also disappeared ; and all the remains 
on which the good old antiquary loved 
to dilate upon have vanished, leaving 
the church the sole remains of the 
foundation of Sir Wm. Tressell. This 
structure, it has been shewn, is pos- 
sessed of a high degree of interest. 
Every admirer of genuine old English 
architecture should pay it a visit, and 
will be certain to leave it highly gra- 
tified. He will see in it an elegant 
specimen of the workmanship of the 
fourteenth century, and a beautiful and 
correct model of a church; and it 
would be pleasing if the description 
would end here; but the pleasure 
afforded by the examination of the 
church is damped when the spectator 
looks to the upper part of the spire, 
and sees the rents which shew them- 
selves at the angles of the stone work, 
and which may at no distant period oc- 
casion the destruction of the spire, and, 
in all probability, of the choir also. 
That this is no fancied alarm will be 
seen by any one who views the open- 
ings from the interior. The ruin might 
be arrested by rebuilding the upper 
part ofthe spire; or, at least, banding 
it with metal ; but, as it is scarcely to 
be supposed that the small parish will 
accomplish this work, we can only look 
to individual munificence for its pre- 
servation. To one sole benefactor 
are we indebted for the entire church; 
let us hope that it will be fortunate 
enough to owe the trifling repairs it 
now requires to a similar source. Itis 
truly to be wished that this description 
may be the means of calling that atten- 


tion to the defect which may lead to the 
preservation of this beautiful example 
of genuine church architecture; as a 
smali expense may now effect so de- 
sirable an object,—which, if longer 
delayed, will lead to the destruction 
of the entire pile. E.I.C. 





ON THE POLYTHEISM OF THE 
ANCIENT BRITONS. 


“Mr. Ursan, Huddersfield, Dec. 14. 


I HAVE to apologise for again in- 
truding myself on your attention, on a 
subject which, perhaps, in the opinion 
of some of your readers, has already 
occupied* too much of your valuable 
pages; but, as the character of the 
rites and ceremonies practised by our 
British forefathers is little understood, 
I trust 1 shall be excused, if I conclude 
this subject by stating some facts 
that were overlooked in my preceding 
paper. My object has been, to bring 
before you a brief account of such in- 
scriptions on ancient altars found in 
Britain as were calculated to shew the 
extent to which Polytheism prevailed 
in this island. While describing, 
however, the character of the inscrip- 
tions foundon such altars in other parts 
of the country occupied by the impe- 
rial conquerors, I had omitted to give 
any account of two Roman altars that 
were at different times found in the 
neighbourhood of Hudderstield. The 
first of these is the altar found at Greet- 
land, not very distant from the site 
of the ancient Cambodunum. It 
was dedicated, by Titus Aurelius Au- 
relianus, ‘‘to the God of the Brigan- 
tes,” in the first place, and, secondly, 
“to the Deities of the Emperors, on 
behalf of himself and his followers, in 
grateful remembrance of the success of 
their undertaking.”’ The reverse in- 
forms us, that the altar was erected 
when Antonius was Consul a third 
time with Geta. Who this God of the 
Brigantes was is not so clear, though 
some have supposed that Camulus, the 
British Mars, was the Deity intended. 
The Roman town of Cambodunum is 
written Camunlodunum in Ptolemy, 
and the name itself thought to be de- 
rived from Camulus. But this hypo- 
thesis is not very tenable, for, in the 








* See vol. XI. p. 133, vol. XII. p. 241. 
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first place, Camulus was the name of 
the god of war given in other parts of 
Britain, and the name given by Pto- 
lemy to this station is generally consi- 
dered incorrect, the proper spelling 
being Cambodunum. It admits of no 
doubt, however, that the Brigantine ter- 
ritory had its own peculiar Deity. The 
other altar, to which I have above al- 
luded as having been found in the 
neighbourhood of Huddersfield, is one 
dedicated to Fortune. It was disco- 
vered by that able antiquary Mr. 
Watson, amongst the remains of 
buildings, while exploring the site of 
Cambodunum, which is situate about 
four miles from Huddersfied. It is 
rather remarkable that this altar was 
found near a perennial spring of very 
pure water, as if the discovry of such 
a treasure had called for ome such 
token of gratitude. At any rate, this is 
not a solitary instance of the conti- 
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guity of an altar dedicated to Fortune 
toaspring. In the present instance 
there was a bath also, for it fell to my 
lot some years ago to discover near 
the same spot a Roman hypocaust,* 
with the usual appendages. The bath 
in question seemed to be destroyed, 
though the place it occupied was not 
to be mistaken. The inscription on 
the altar itself is, ‘‘ Fortune sacrum. 
Caius Antonius Modestus, Centurio 
legionis sexte victricis, posuit, et vo- 
tum solvit lubens merito.” Besides 
these various deities alluded to in my 
former papers, it was not unusual with 
the Romans to make their addresses 
to the Genius of the place, even where 
they were strangers. This accounts 
for the many Roman altars found in 
Britain, with ‘‘ Genio loci’’ inscribed 
on them; as Aneas, when he arrives 
at the mouth of the Tiber, 


‘¢ ______frondenti tempore ramo 
Implicat, et Geniumque loci, primamque Deorum 
Tellurem, Nymphasque, et adhuc ignota precatus 


Flumina.’’ 





Before I conclude, allow me to sup- 
ply another omission, in my account of 
the Druidical remains of this part of 
the kingdom. In describing the pecu- 
liarities incidental to these singular re- 
mains, | have not applied to them the 
ordinary designation by which they 
are known, such as Ladstones, Bride- 
stones, Cromlechs, &c. and I should 
not have alluded to them on the pre- 
sent occasion, had I not been re- 
minded of this omission by a brother 
antiquary. Among the number of 
these is a stone or pillar at Todmor- 
den, which goes by the name of 
“« Bridestone.”’ It does not appear 
that this is a local term, the emana- 
tion of idle fancy, as the same term 
is used in other parts of the kingdom, 
and is in fact applied to some reputed 
Druidical remains in Staffordshire. 
Nor are we able to trace the origin of 
this term, though I find that it is used 
in very early records, referring, among 
other things, to the Todmorden rocks, 
especially ina deed of Henry VII. If 
indeed these rocks were originally the 


scene of Druidical sacrifices, may not 
the term be a corruption of the He- 
brew m2 denoting purification, 
or purification sacrifice? At the edge 
of Norland Moor, a few miles from 
Halifax, 1 have already stated that 
there is an immense ledge of rock, 
which projects over the side of the hill, 
which has been called from the earliest 
times the Ladstone. Other rocks have 
been so called elsewhere. Some have 
derived the term from the British 
word Llad, to kill; others from the 
Saxon loda, a purgation ; but may it 
not be derived from the Hebrew root 
vnd denoting flame, and, in the 
plural, enchantments ; either of which 
significations would not inaptly apply 
to the nature of the rites and ceremo- 
nies performed on Druidical altars? 
With respect to the term Cromlech, I 
do not remember finding it in any an- 
cient deed, except the word Crimlish- 
worth (now Crimsworth) derives its 
name from a Cromlech, situate in that 
district. The word Cromlech is said 
to be derived from the Armoric word 








* I neglected at that time to forward for insertion in your columns any account of 
this hypocaust ; but, as it has not been published any where, it may not be unacceptable 
to insert a brief account in some of your future numbers. 
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crum, crooked, and lech, a stone; but, if 
these stones were really regarded as 
sacred, is not the Hebrew term “‘ Ca- 
rem luach,”’ that is, ‘‘ consecrated 
stone,” a more probable derivation? 
The belief that these rocks were the 
scenes of idolatrous worship is sup- 
ported by tradition. Such is the case 
in various parts of Scotland and 
Wales, where they are sometimes 
called chapels and temples. We learn, 
also, from the early records of idolatry 
in Ireland, that one of the chief idols 
of that people was styled Cromeruach, 
which remained till St. Patrick’stime. 
We are further told that at his ap- 
proach it fell to the ground, and the 
minor surrounding idols sunk into the 
carth up to their necks. It seems 
probable, therefore, that these singu- 
lar rocks, known by the name of 
Cromlechs, both in Britain and Ire- 
land, were originally what tradition 
has recorded them to be, heathen al- 
tars, upon which the idolatrous priests 
shed the blood of victims, and per- 
formed their superstitious rites and ce- 
remonies, The etymology of the term 
Druids has engaged the learning of 
many of your contributors, and it is 
not in my power to add any new sug- 
gestion. The oubates, an order of 
Druidical priests, may probably be so 
called from the Hebrew ob, or oub, 
denoting a familiar spirit in Scripture ; 
vide 1 Samuel xxviii. 7, 8, &c. &c. 
J. K. Warker, M.D. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 6. 

IT is to be regretted that Biography 
is not sufficiently copious with regard 
to persons who have rendered them- 
selves remarkable by a single action. 
The following little narrative retrieves 
an interesting circumstance and a 
meritorious person from oblivion, and 
it is much to be wished that the de- 
tails were not so scanty. Solittle are 
the particulars known, that M. Beau- 
vais, in a short biographical article 
(Dict. Historique, art. DEc.iEv) 
states his ignorance of the dates of 
this generous patriot’s birth and 
death, and even gives a blank for his 
Christian name. M. Goube, in his 
Histoire de Normandie, speaking of 
Dieppe and its environs, has the 


3 


following passage, which will surely 
be read with interest, and with a wish 
that it were fuller in information. 


‘* At about twelve hundred {oises 
(fathoms) from the valley of Criel, which 
is watered by the river Yéres, is the village 
of Assigny, the native place of M. Des- 
clieux, Mareschal-des-camps, and cordon 
rouge. This generous citizen was charged 
in 1726 to carry out to Martinique two slips 
of the coffee-tree, raised at the Royal 
Botanic Garden (Jardin des Plantes), 
and which were supplied by the public 
spirit of M. de Ressous, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of artillery, an amateur of botany, 
who gave up a young plant which he had 
brought from Holland in favour of the 
Royal Garden. M. Desclieux embarked 
with his precious charge, which was here- 
after to enrich the cultivation of the 
French colonies. The passage was long 
and difficult; water became so very 
scarce, that, while the portion of M. Des- 
clieux was extremely reduced, he shared 
it with his plants. By this generous 
sacrifice he succeeded in saving one half 
of the trust which had been confided to 
him by the King. His sacrifice was amply 
rewarded : the coffee multiplied with ex- 
traordinary rapidity and success. Till the 
end of 1774, when he died at Rouen, this 
worthy citizen enjoyed the pleasing satis- 
faction of having (so to speak) thus saved 
an important colony, and of having en- 
riched it with a new branch of industry. 
The family of M. Desclieux still lives at 
the property of Assigny.’’ Vol. iii. p. 191. 


M. Beauvais says, that M. Declieu 
(as he gives the name) was appointed 
king’s-lieutenantat Martiniquein 1723, 
adding, what is melancholy to tran- 
scribe, that ‘‘ he was neglected in his 
life-time, nor was it till long after his 
death that it was proposed to erect a 
monument to his memory, a tardy 
homage of national gratitude.” In 
reading this account, which reflects so 
little lustre on his countrymen, one is 
reminded of the saying, alas! too 
trite, but so strikingly exemplified in 
this instance,— 


‘* Post cineres gloria sera venit.’’ 


Where the monument was erected 
is not mentioned. Have any of your 
readers seen it, and can they furnish 
a copy of the inscription? 

CyYpWELI. 
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Extracts from Professor Jahn’s Histo- 
rical Essay on Germany.* 


Schools.—TO polish, is not to civi- 
lise. The excess of education pro- 
duces only apples of Sodom, whose 
form is pleasing, and whose interior 
contains nothing but a dust that flies 
into the eye. 

Literature.—There are translations 
of the Jerusalem Delivered published 
in eleven dialects of Italy. 

Language.—The Persians neglected 
to appoint a general language for the 
court, the state, and the people; they 
sent orders to their subjects written in 
allthe languages: at the first violent 
shock their empire fell to pieces . . . 
The Romans, who founded everything 
to last long, consolidated the rule es- 
tablished by their arms with the Latin 
tongue (i. e. with the general use of 
it). 

Ecclesiastical Acts.—The ceremonies 
of the Church ought never to be per- 
formed in private houses, excepting 
baptism in urgent cases, and the com- 
munion of the sick. 

Sects.—The Protestants are divided 
bydistinctions and divergences, which, 
if they are not really material, are yet 
so for the people. The mania of no- 
velty, the vanity of knowledge, the 
spirit of disputation, the love of dis- 
tinctions, the rage for signalizing one’s 
self, occasion the destruction of what 
is ancient but useful, and of what is 
new and good, and hinder men from 
discerning and choosing what is best. 

Pronunciation. —In Saxony, they 
change b into p, d into ¢ ;—at Leipzig, 
ch into k ;—at Brandenburg g into 7; 
—at Gottingen g andj into ch;-—at 
Hanover, they put e for a;—at Meck- 
lenburg, oa for a. 

Effect of Poetry.—PerhapsKlopstock 
makes Rouget de Lille (author of the 
Marseillais Hymn) of too much impor- 
tance, when he says to him, ‘‘ You are 
a formidable person; you have over- 
thrown more than fifty thousand Ger- 
mans.” 

Reading.—It was a saying of Lu- 
ther, ‘‘ A great number of books does 
not make us instructed, neither does 





* Jahn, Essai Historique sur |’ Alle- 
magne, (French translation,) Lyon, 1832, 
pp. 432. Some remarks on Capital Cities, 
from the same work, have appeared in 
Gent. Mag. for Sept. 1833, p. 226. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XIIL. 
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reading much; but to read what is 
good, and to read it often, makes men 
instructed and pious.” 

War.—What is war? A trade of 
barbarians, in which all the art con- 
sists in being the strongest at a given 
point,—said even Napoleon, agitated 
by gloomy presentiments, which tor- 
mented him on the eve of the battle of 
Moscow. 

Courage.—Xenophon has allowed, 
in the course of his Retreat, that the 
most valiant and the most intrepid 
warrior was the man who also feared 
the gods most.t 

The best Christianis alsothe best and 
the bravest soldier, With this maxim 
Gustavus Adolphus penetrated further 
than his enemies, who thought other- 
wise, and who, during his life, did 
not gain a single triumph. Who 
would exchange the honourable testi- 
mony which Gellert renders Laudohnt 
for decorations and an elevated rank ? 
‘* He was one of my first and dearest 
companions ; what he said wasjust and 
pious; I never heard any thing from his 
lips but what was good; and | have al- 
ways observed that he was religious.” 

Invasion.—When he, who has car- 
ried his conquests about the world, 
and overthrown all the armies of sol- 
diers, at length attacks a people who 
are acquainted with defensive war, he 
ought, even if he is a great master in 
the war of soldiers, to begin school 
again as an apprentice. 

National Costume.—All the ancient 
nations who lasted long preserved 
themselves from the rage of fashion 
by a national costume. Even the 
Romans sometimes designated them- 
selves by its name. The Spaniards 
during their prosperity, the Poles at 
the epoch of their power, the Hunga- 
rians in the time of their indepen- 
dence, had national costumes which 
were in general use, and not worn only 
by the aged persons of the country. 
We also, before the war of Germany 
(1618), had a national costume, and 
distinct dresses according to the dif- 
ferent classes. Our neighbours, who 
profited by the troubles of Germany, 
brought us, from the other side of the 
Rhine, this malady of foreign orna- 


+ Here the author refers to Sir R. 
Steele’s Christian Hero. 
} Marshal Laudohn. C. 
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ments, which dazzles our eyes and 
fills our hearts with vanity. For 
a century and a half we have basely 
borne the female yoke: the storm of 
nations burst upon us, and the ruin of 
the German empire appeared to be 
complete. 

Fashion, that monster, which hi- 
therto the most ingenious thinker has 
not been able to describe adequately, 
because, as Falke says, it cutruns 
fashion, and like Saturn devours its 
own children: such is the Moloch 
to whom we have sacrificed happi- 
ness, peace, the delights of life, 
health, and country. Unhappily, the 
love of what is new in little things,. 
and the love of what is old in great 
ones, is our inveterate evil. 


** We Germans are such feilows, that 
what is new strikes us, and we catch at it 
like fools ; and whoever seeks to dissuade 
us, makes us still more eager. But, if 
nobody hinders, we are soon weary and 
satiated, and gape after another novelty. 
Thus the devil has always this advantage, 
that there is no pattern too rude, no fancy 
too strange, to have its course ; he always 
finds votaries, and the quicker for being 
the more unskilful.’? (Luther’s Works, 
part iii. p. 338. Jena.) 


The wise Franklin said, ‘‘ the taxes 
which the state levies are bearable, 
but fashion’s taxes are exorbitant.” 
Fashion is a new infection, whence 
results exposure or disguise in lieu of 
clothing, ugliness and caricature in 
lieu of taste ; it is the common inven- 
tion of idlers who find work for others, 
and of fools who want to make them- 
selves of importance. It injures the 
means by useless expenses, the mind 
by an odious traffic in trifles, and the 
heart by leading it away from good 
taste to attach it to insipidities. It is 
pernicious to the body, because it 
makes no account of constitutions, of 
habits, or of different ages; it is a 
slow poison introduced into domestic 
life.* 

lf anation has not anational costume, 
it makes little progress in invention and 
the arts. It imitates fine foreign forms, 
which, however, can never become na- 
tional ; such is the crow in the fable ; 
for instance, Schwerin on the Place- 





* Moser, Patriotic Fancies.—Garve, 
on Fashion.—Busch, Moral Treatises. 
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William at Berlin.¢ If it follows up 
this ephemeral mockery which changes 
daily, it only sets up a scare-crow, or 
exhibits a punch. At the end of ten 
years, our most laboured engravings 
are nothing but caricatures. Old fa- 
mily-portraits are banished to the gar- 
rets, because such ogres frighten the 
children. The Romans could pre- 
serve the images of their fathers ina 
gallery set apart for their ancestors ; 
they could even exhibit them publicly, 
and offer them to the admiration of 
the new members of the family.t 

In Germany, where the modern 
Germans no Jonger know how to find 
the useful and the instructive, we may 
still observe particular costumes among 
the men of the lower class. For in- 
stance, among the peasants of Altem- 
burg and Wierland, among the Sau- 
niers at Halle on the Saale, the 
Monchgutters at Rugen, the Frisons 
in Danish Germany, &c. &c. While 
a little population bears its national 
costume, it is armed at all points and 
escapes the general fusion ; but, if it 
strips itself of that protection, it will 
become incorporated, and will cease to 
exist amid the crowd. 

The national German costumeshould 
not be an expensive uniform. Cloth- 
ing is a want of civilised man; the 
satisfaction of this want, conformably 
to those of the people, is what makes 
a national costume. ‘The preservation 
of health ought to be the first object 
proposed; then we may consider 
cheapness, general usage, durableness, 
and good appearance, which this cos- 
tume ought not to be without. No 
act should be valid, unless the person 
who delivered it was clad in national 
costume. Every one should appear in 
costume at assemblies, feasts, and 
churches. There should be different 
costumes for work and for children. 
Certain classes and certain occupa- 
tions should be distinguished by addi- 
tions, such as gold, silver, embroidery, 
and feathers. For the female sex there 
should be ribbands of different colours ; 
green for little girls, white and orange 
for girls, red for maidens, blue for 


+ Probably a statue of Field-Marshal 
Schwerin. C. 

t Eichstadt De imaginibus Romanorum. 
Jena, 1805. 
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women, brown and silver for matrons. 
No foreigner should bear the national 
costume, unless he is naturalised; nor 
ought those persons to bear it who 
have lost the right of citizenship, or 
who cannot obtain it. A national 
costume should be invented after the 
perfect figure of the people, according 
to their character and national dispo- 
sition. This is much more than a 
tailor or the framer of a sumptuary 
law can perform. 

Under Gustavus III. the Swedes 
have produced the greatest number of 
writings treating of national costume ; 
but all these attempts were only a 
smuggling-in of foreign shapes which 
did not suit Sweden. Besides the 
spirited Moser, already quoted, several 
persons in Germany have written on 
this subject. The thing cannot be 
done too soon, for there is not yet any 
work on clothing which embraces the 
whole subject and treats it profoundly. 
(Here the author refers to a variety of 
publications, as “‘ auxiliary means for 
such an undertaking.’’) 

We are a poor people, and we ought 
not to adorn ourselves with tatters, 
like the Moorish king who strutted 
about because he had stuck a long 
feather on his naked back. This 
would be a very good motto for a fine 
edition of a German journal on luxury 
and fashions :— 

“* This is truly beautiful and well- 
designed ; formerly dress did not make 
the man or the mind.” 

National Festivals.—The free states 
of Greece instituted days in comme- 
moration of fatalevents. The Romans 
also established festivals of mourning 
on the anniversaries of their principal 
defeats, such as those of Allia, Canne, 
&c. The Jews still bewail the de- 
struction of Jerusalem ; at Mexico the 
disastrous night of calamity is not 
forgotten ; formerly at Magdeburg the 
jubilee of Tilly was called to remem- 
brance every year. 

National Monuments.—A grand na- 
tional monument is an impregnable 
fortress, to which neither Konigstein, 
nor Gibraltar, nor Silberberg, can be 
compared. Everything contributes to 


its defence; nature in death, architec- 
ture, and military art,—life, fidelity. 
and affection, also fight for it. 
National Language.—Esteem which 
is shewn for a national language has 
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made conquerors and masters; con- 
tempt and ignorance of the mother- 
tongue has overturned thrones and 
ruined vast designs. Perhaps Hamil- 
car owed his victories in Spain to his 
knowledge of the language of the 
country. The different languages 
which Mithridates was master of were 
worth new soldiers and new peoples 
to him, when the first had given way. 
The great orator, Gustavus III. was 
not skilful in the language of the Fin- 
landers ; perhaps this was one of the 
causes which prevented the fall of 
Petersburg.* What evil would not 
have resulted for Austria, from the 
wish of Joseph II. to extirpate the 
Hungarian tongue? The emperor 
Charles 1V. ordered in his golden 
bull, that every elector should under- 
stand Bohemian; that was too much, 
it sufficed that every prince should 
speak in their mother tongue to his 
subjects. How many insurrections 
would have been appeased if the 
masters of England had been ac- 
quainted with Erse and Welsh. 

National Books.—A nation that pos- 
sesses a real national literature, is 
master of an inexhaustible treasure. 
It may revive from the ashes of its 
country, when its sacred books have 
been preserved. The awe which the 
national books impress on the exter- 
minators of the people, proves their 
importance. 

In Homer the Greeks re-discovered 
the primordial Hellenic spirit; the 
modern Persian goes on a pilgrimage 
to the tomb of the Shah Nameh;t 
Italy, with the wondrous ruins of a 
double human creation, with its vol- 
canoes, its ancient snows, its beauties 
and its majesty in the midst of an 
endless spring, shines in Dante, in 
Petrarcha, in Ariosto, and Tasso. The 
ardent, heroic, and noble souls of the 
Cid and of Cervantes, the gigantic 
figures of Calderon, will yet exist in 
the vallies of the Andes, when Europe 
no longer offers them an asylum. The 
Lusitanians, and their descendants the 
Brazilians, may honour Camocns as 





* This is French, it was Polish that 
was wanted, said Napoleon, casting away 
the speech for the opening of the Polish 
Diet. (Note by the French editor.) 

+ Ferdusi, the author of the Shah 
Nameh. C. 
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their ‘bard. The Englishman would 
revive from Shakespeare alone, even if 
London were a prey to its neighbours, 
and the Thames choked up. We 
Germans, what have we to compare 
with these grand and national works? 
What deserves to be called national 
literature is, “(a collection of works 
which make up among themselves a 
sort of system in which a nation finds 
what is fairest in its existence and its 
life, and which so respond to all tastes, 
and so meet intellectual wants, that 
after many generations, and after ages, 
persons return to it with new plea- 
sure.”* This is what constitutes a 
national literature. 

Achievements of the Germans for 
Humanity.—(a.) Amelioration of the 
female sex. (b.) Purest idea of Chris- 
tianity. (c.) Freedom of opinions 
and toleration. (d.) Organisation of 
a public law for states. (e.) They 
have humanised the last savages of 
Europe. (f.) Contests with the mo- 
narchies and the monarchs who tended 
to universal dominion, viz.— 

1. Defeat of the Romans. Her- 
mann,f and the liberating battle of 
Winfeld, year nine of J.C. 2. Dis- 
persion of the Huns, liberating battle 
in the Catalaunian fields in 451. 3. 
Barriers opposed to the extension of 
the religion of Mahomet. Charles 
Martel, liberating battle of Tours, 732. 
4. Colonisation of the Magyars and 
the hordes of Asz, theirallies. Henry 
and Otho, liberating battles of Merse- 
burg and Augsburg, 933, 935, (against 
the Hungarians and Sarmatians.) 5. 
Combat against the Mongols, battle 
near Liegnitz, 1241. 6. Struggle against 
Papism. 7. The Valois are repulsed 
and forced to be quiet; battle near 
Pavia, 1525. 8. The petty prince 
Maurice resists the great emperor 
Charles V. The attempts of the 
Spaniards to arrive at the dominion of 
the world are baffled. 9. Western 
Christendom and European civilisation 
are saved from Turkish barbarism. 
Vienna is twice besieged in vain, 
1529, 1685. 10. The Bourbons are 
repressed, Hochstadt and Turin, 1704 
and 1706. 

CypWELI. 
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IN the Hertfordshire volume of the 
** Beauties of England and Wales,” 
written by Mr. E. W. Brayley, and 
published in 1806, occurs the follow- 
ing passage in a description of the 
church of Sawbridgeworth. 


* The monuments are numerous; and 
among them are some very fine ancient 
brasses. Among the latter, in a small 
chantry, or chapel, connected with the 
south aisle, are two full-length figures re- 
presented as completely emaciated, and 
in winding sheets; these are extremely 
well drawn, and appear, by the arms, to 
be of the family of the Plantagenets. 
Here also are full-length brasses of a 
knight and his lady, with the same arms ; 
and in the same chapel is a tomb, and cu- 
rious brasses, of the Leventhorps.’*t 


Several years after, in 1822, the 
same suggestion was still more fully 
advanced by Mr. Moule, in his Bib- 
liotheca Heraldica. That gentleman, 
when noticing Sandford’s Genealogi- 
cal History of the Kings of England, at 
p. 270 of his Catalogue, took occasion 
to make the following remarks : 

“Tt may not be considered foreign to 
the subject to describe a very finely ex- 
ecuted monumental slab, near the east 
end of the south aile of the church at 
Sawbridgeworth in Hertfordshire, sup- 
posed to commemorate a branch of the 
Plantagenet family, but which, it is very 
singular, has not been noticed by Sand- 
ford, Stebbing, Chauncy, or Salmon. It 
is inlaid with brass, representing the 
figures of a knight and a lady, the knight 
in plate armour, his feet resting on a grey- 
hound : at the upper corner of the marble 
over his head, is the arms of Old France 
and England, quarterly. The lady, whose 
head is covered by a coif, and her neck 
bare, is clad in a loose robe and mantle; 
at her feet is a little dog, and on the up- 
per part of the slab over her head is the 
arms of England, with a label of France 
as borne by the Ancient Earls of Lancas- 
ter. The date of the monument may be 
assigned to the latter end of the 14th or 
to the beginning of the 15th century, by 
the mode of bearing the arms, and the 
costume of the figures.”’ 


A third time, in Neale’s Churches, 
printed in 1824, the same story is re- 
peated in nearly the same words as 
have been last quoted. 





} Beauties of England and Wales, vol. 
vii. p. 217. 
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The conjecture advanced is so bold 
a flight, in a genealogical view, that 
it will be allowed to be high time to 
check it, if founded on a misapprehen- 
sion; and, although the county histo- 
rian, Mr. Clutterbuck, has not joined 
in its support, he may be censured for 
having, on the other hand, passed 
over these certainly remarkable me- 
morials, without any special notice. 
The means of illustrating the circum- 
stance were completely within his 
reach; but it was not his general 
custom to enter into similar minutiz. 

The books in whichthe monuments in 
question have been described, are, be- 
sides those already cited, Weever’s Fu- 
nerall Monuments, p. 549 ; Chauncy’s 
Hertfordshire, p 178; Gough’s Se- 
pulchral Monuments, vol. ii. p- ek 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire, vol. 

p. 217. 

Weever gives the inscriptions only, 
without the arms; and Chauncy has 
merely copied Weever. Mr. Gough, 
after quoting Weever, has added a 
description of the arms ; rightly con- 
jecturing the inscriptions (given in 
Weever, but now lost) might have 
belonged to the same tombs; but his 
description is not quite correct. Lastly, 
Mr. Clutterbuck has described the 
stones in their present state, and the 
arms, but without adding the epitaphs, 
which he allows to slumber in the 
pages of his predecessor. 

A MS. in the Harleian collection, 
No 4944, removes any doubt of the 
original position of the brass plates, 
and supplies additional particulars of 
the arms. The earliest memorial of 
the two, that of the figure in armour 
(not a knight) and his lady, was for- 
merly designated by the following 
epitaph : 

Pic iacent Toh’es Beventhorp Armi- 
ger qui obijt prvi Marj 2% Meceerrriij 
et fiattecina vror eius que obijt v Oc- 
tobrig M.ecee-reej quorum animab’ 
propicietur deus. Amen, 


At the foot of the slab were two shields 
now lost; one bore the arms of Leven- 
thorp, viz. Argent, a bend gobonated, 
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‘Gules and Sable, between two cotises 


of the second ; the other Argent, a fesse 
between 3 fleurs-de-lis, for Twychet. 
At the head of the slab still remain the 
two royal coats, 1. France and Eng- 
land, quarterly; 2. England with a 
label of France. 

By the side of this stone is another 
inlaid with two figures in winding 
sheets: the inscription to this is also 
lost, but is here supplied from the 
MS. before referred to. 


Wie iacent Toh'es Leventhorp armi- 
ger gui obit ultimo die Maij A 
Mecee.irreiii} et Dobanna ror eiug 
gue obit rrir Augusti Mecce.irrrvilj 
quorum animabus propicietur deug, 
men, 


At the head of the stone on the left 
side is a shield bearing Old France * 
and England quarterly, with a label of 
three points Azure: the shield on the 
rightside, if yet remaining, is concealed 
by a pew; it appears from the MS. 
to be the same as the other, but with- 
out the label. At foot are two shields, 
1. Leventhorp, with a crescent for dif- 
ference, quartering Argent, a chevron 
. in chief a label of 3 points 

.. and a mullet for difference, 
2. Leventhorp quartering Twychet. 
It should be remarked that Weever’s 
version of the last inscription gives 
the date of the lady’s death 1448, in- 
stead of 1488. The prior date accords 
much more nearly with the style of 
execution, which is very superior to 
the usual style of the time of Henry 
VII. to which the latter date would 
assign it. The figures are drawn ema- 
ciated as in death ; the eyes are closed, 
and the bodies wrapped each in a 
shroud, the folds of which are beauti- 
fully disposed; and in their hands they 
hold a heart, by which was typified the 
devotion of the soul to God. 

And now for an explanation of the 
imaginary mystery of the appearance 
ofthe royal arms. This is at once re- 
moved, when we find that John Leven- 
thorp was a highly trusted servant of 
the house of Lancaster.t He appears 
in its employ in the very first year of 





* That is, Semée of fleurs-de-lis. 
other stone ; but that is not the case. 


Mr. Moule states this to be the bearing on the 
The fleurs-de-lis are usually reduced to three 


in and after the reign of Henry V. when the arms of France are so exhibited on 


the Great Seal for the first time. 


+ It was customary to place the royal arms on the tombs of persons who had borne 
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Henry the Fourth ;* and he was after- 
wards one of the executors named in 
the will of Henry the Fifth. The ma- 
nor of Shingey itself, which connected 
him with the parish of Sawbridge- 
worth, was a parcel of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; and Chauncy says, that he 
came to settle there, from Leventhorp 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
about the 15th Rich. II. He was one 
of the knights in Parliament for the 
county of Hertford in 1 and 3 Hen. V. 
and 1 Hen. VI. His wife was Katha- 
rine dau. and heiress of —— Twychet. 
His son John Leventhorp, esq. 
represented in the second brass, 
received from Henry VI.a grant for a 
market at Sawbridgeworth, and a li- 
cence to inclose 520 acres for a park. 
He married Joan Barrington, and they 
were the progenitors of a family which 
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continued at Shingey hall until the 
reign of Charles the Second. Sir 
John Leventhorp was created a Ba- 
ronett in 1622, and the heiress of 
the race was married to John Coke, 
esq. of Melbourne, co. Derby. 

My attention was first drawn to the 
errors on this subject, in an authentic 
account of these monuments derived 
from personal inspection, (with a re- 
ference to the Harleian MS. which 
has placed their identity beyond dis- 
pute,) transmitted to me by Mr. L. A. 
B. Waller, who is forming a collection 
of sepulchral brasses, and has recently 
exhibited to the Society of Antiqua- 
ries various reduced drawings of these 
relics of ancient art, which excited 
universal admiration for their fidelity 
and beauty. 

Yours, &c. J. G. N. 


B—h—ll, Sept. 





IN reading the lines in the churchyard at Lavenham, in Suffolk, in your 

September Magazine, p. 240, signed D. A. Y. 

*¢ Quod fuit esse quod est quod non fuit esse quod esse, 
Esse quod est non esse quod est non est erit esse,”’ 

which the writer says has puzzled many good Latin scholars, it appears to 
me that it should thus be decyphered :—‘‘ That which has been, is the same 
as that which is: that which has not been, is the same as that which has 
been. To be, is the same as not to be;—that which is, is not, it will be, 
to be.” 

The whole is a quaint enigma on the old moral reflection of the fleeting 
nature of time; and is well illustrated by the passages quoted from Ecclesi- 
astes by the writer. The object of the lines is to prove that nothing really 
exists in time ; and the reasoning is as follows : 

That which has been, is the same as that which is ; 

That which has not been, is the same as that which has been ; 

(Therefore), That which has not been, is the same as that which is. 
Or, in other words, there is no real absolute temporal existence; the pre- 
sent, past, and future being one and the same. Yours, &c. J. M. 








office under the Crown. Three examples of the time of Richard II. have been enu- 
merated in Gent. Mag. for last Sept. p. 235. The three lions of England occur with 
the brass of Sir John Cassey, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, ob. 1400, in Deerhurst 
church, Gloucestershire ; of which there is an engraving by Mr. Lysons. On the 
brass at Balsham, Cambridgeshire, of John Sleford, Canon of Wells and Ripon, and 
Rector of Balsham, who was Keeper of the Wardrobe to Edward III. ob. 1401, are 
shields of Old France and England quarterly, and of the same impaling Hainault, for 
Queen Philippa; as, on the slab of Sir Simon Felbrigge, K.G. are shields of King 
Richard II. and of Queen Anne (see Cotman’s Norfolk Brasses). 

* ‘¢De duabus Litteris Patentibus, de Sigillo Ducatus Lancastrie, factis Johanni 
Leventhorp, irrotulatis. Michaelis Recorda 1 Hen. IV. rot. 15.” Jones’s Index to 
the Exchequer Records, Memoranda. 

+ He married Joan, eldest daughter of Sir John Brograve of Hamels, co. Hertford, 
Knt. Attorney-general in the Duchy of Lancaster, and it is remarkable that his very 
magnificent monument in Sawbridgeworth church exhibits another coat of the royal 
lions of England, the arms of Brograve being Argent, three lions passant guardant 
Gules, granted probably in allusion to Sir John Brograve’s official situation, which he 
held for the long period of thirty-three years. Epitaph at Braughing, Clutterbuck’s 
Herts, iii. 158. 
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Mu. Ursan, 


THE dogma of the Decretals, on 
which the tenet of not keeping Faith 
with Heretics appears to be founded, 
(see our No. for Nov. p. 484,) receives 
a melancholy illustration from two 
historical passages, which are now 
submitted for insertion. The first is 
the direct avowal of an eminent 
Romanist ; the other is the expressed 
conviction of a body of Princes, who 
were often brought into transactions 
with Romanists. 

1. Dr. Cooke, in his History of the 
Reformation in Scotland, has the fol- 
lowing passage : 


©1559. Whenthe regent (Mary of Guise) 
was about to return to Stirling, she placed 
in the town of Perth a garrison in the pay 
of France, although not actually composed 
of Frenchmen; and when some of the 
most prudent and moderate of her coun- 
sellors remonstrated against such a breach 
of her engagements, she did not hesitate 
to reply, that she was not bound to keep 
faith with heretics; and that, at all events, 
when she complied with the letter of the 
treaty, in not Jeaving natives of France, 
she had prevented any just ground of dis- 
satisfaction and reproach.’’ (Vol. ii. p. 
111.) 


If the regent had rested her apology 
on the latter assertion, it would have 
been open to doubt, whether she had 
positively violated her engagements or 
not? But the former one is fatal to 
her credit, and casts a stigma on the 
system to which she had adhered. 
For can we imagine that this odious 
principle was merely invented by her- 
self for the occasion? Must we not 
suppose, that it was put into her mind 
by her ecclesiastical’ advisers, to whom 
her conscience was responsible, con- 
sistently with the Romish practice of 
confession? The authorities referred 
to are Knox, b. ii.; Buchanan, lib. 
xvi. ; and Burnet,* vol. ii. p. 410. 

2. Bishop Burnet, in his History of 
his Own Time, gives the substance of 
a speech he had intended to make, on 
the peace of Utrecht, in 1713, in 
which he observes, that “‘ treaties are 
of the nature of oaths,” and goes at 
some length into the subject of their 
violation by Papal absolution. He 
adds as follows : 





* History of the Reformation. 
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“The late king (William III.) told me, 
that he understood from the German Pro- 
testant Princes, that they believed the 
confessors of Popish Princes had faculties 
from Rome for doing this, as effectually, 
but more secretly: he added, that they 
knew it went for a maxim among popish 
princes, that their word and faitht+ bound 
them as they were men and members of 
society ; but that their oaths, being acts 
of religion, were subject to the direction 
of their confessors ; and that they, appre- 
hending this, did, in all their treaties 
with the princes of that religion, depend 
upon their honour, but never asked the 
confirmation of an oath, which had been 
the practice of former ages. The protes- 
tants of France thought they had 
gained an additional security, for observ- 
ing the edict of Nantes, when the swear- 
ing to observe it was made a part of the 
coronation oath ; but it is probable this 
very thing undermined and ruined it.’’ 
(Vol. vi. p. 158, ed. 1833, Vol, ii. p. 
625, original edition.) 

Such a persuasion, and so general, 
could not have been prevailed among 
the Protestant Princes of Germany, if 
there had not been strong grounds for 
it. I offer no further observations 
upon the subject, as the extract 
speaks clearly and strongly enough by 
itself. 


Yours, &c. ANSELM. 





Mr. URBAN, Cork, Nov. 18. 


MR. HALLAM’S Inrtropvuction 
To THE Literary History or THE 
Firreentu, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURIES, is now con- 
cluded, and enriches our literature 
with a work to which it possessed 
nothing parallel. We may in truth, 
confidently extend this claim of supe- 
riority to whatever Europe can boast 
of in similar compositions ; for Andrés, 
Eichorne, or Sismondi, the only wri- 
ters, I believe, who have embraced an 
equal latitude of critical illustration, 
can sustain no competition with our 
accomplished countryman. 

It was a bold enterprise ; but its ex- 
ecution proves that the conscious 
powers which prompted it were not 
overrated. Not only do the great lead- 
ders of the human mind, those who 
impress their character on the passing 
age, and walk in front of mental ad- 








+ Faithfulness or fidelity appears to be 
meant here, and not creed. 
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vance, here meet commensurate no- 
tice, but scarcely hasa writer worthy 
of emerging from the crowd, or en- 
titled to commemoration in any de- 
partment of science or of letters, been 
overlooked in this encyclopedian sur- 
vey of intellectual process ; and few 
are those of whom Mr. Hallam’s esti- 
mate is not formed on perfect acquaint- 
ance with their works. The range of 
study exhibited in this elaborate pro- 
duction is truly astonishing ; and not 
less so the happy combination of en- 
larged views, depth of research, and 
accuracy of detail. 

Among the various articles, under 
which pass in array those mighty 
names that have burst the cerements 
of mortality, or dispelled the darken- 
ing shades of time, and, still lustrous 
in undiminished fame, continue to 
shed on each succeeding generation 
the light of philosophy, the charm of 
verse, or the instruction of history, I 
would direct the reader’s attention to 
those which pourtray Machiavelli, 
Ariosto, Galileo, Camoens, Cervantes, 
Kepler, Leibnitz, Montaigne, Cor- 
neille, Descartes, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
and Hobbes. These are delineated 
with admirable discrimination, and 
may be contemplated as the distin- 
guishing types and best representa- 
tives, in each era, of the great divi- 
sional classification of the human fa- 
culties, reason, imagination, and me- 
mory. 

The formal criticism of a work so 
large of frame and comprehensive of 
matter,—itself an all-embracing re- 
view, would demand attainments little 
inferior to those of the author, were 
his views often to be combated, or his 
statements to be controverted. But 
this necessity so seldom occurs, that 
the more easy, as well as gratifying, 
task of the reviewer, would be to se- 
lect and extract ;* though, even then, 
he will find, as Goldsmith says he did 
in abridging Hume, that he scarce cut 
off a line that did not contain a 
beauty. And when Voltaire, who had 
commented Corneille, was solicited to 
extend his critical labours to Racine, 
he replied, that, to every page he 
should only have to subscribe the ex- 
pression of his admiraticn. Yet, that 
this great poet was open to frequent 


animadversion, is manifest from his 
various editors, Luneau de Boisger- 
main, La Harpe, Geoffroi, &c.; and 
that inadvertencies will escape the 
minutest diligence of a writer, which 
may arrest the casual reader, is appa- 
rent from the correction of some over- 
sights in the first volume of Mr. Hal- 
lam, indicated to him by a correspon- 
dent. 1 may, therefore, hope that the 
few remarks which a current perusal 
of the subsequent volumes has sug- 
gested, will not be viewed with less 
indulgence ; for, assuredly, they can- 
not impair the high character of the 
book. 

At page 63 of the second volume, 
Mr. Hallam observes, that it is ques- 
tionable whether any printing press 
existed in Ireland before 1600; but 
we have the distinct assertion of Sir 
James Ware, (Annals, page 124, ed. 
1705,) that the English Liturgy was 
printed in Dublin, by Humphry 
Powell, in 1551, by the command of 
the Lord Lieutenant Sentleger, and 
the Council. Powell, as may beseenin 
Dr. Dibdin’s Typographical Antiqui- 
ties, (vol. iv. 311,) had exercised his 
profession in 1548 and 1549 at Hol- 
born-Conduit, in London, whence he 
removed to Dublin: and, in the his- 
tory of this latter capital by White- 
law and Walsh, (vol. i. p. 195,) it is 
stated more particularly, ‘‘ that on 
Easter Sunday of the year 1550, the 
Liturgy in the English tongue was first 
readin Christ-church, in pursuance of 
an order from the King (Edward VI.) 
for that purpose; and the following 
year was printed by Humphry Powell, 
who had a license for so doing to the 
exclusion of all others.” ‘ It is proba- 
ble,”’ these compilers add, that “ this 
is the first book printed in Ireland.” 
In a subjoined pote, it is, moreover, 
affirmed, that the Bible was also 
printed the same year ; for which re- 
ference is pointed tv Ware’s Annals; 
but that antiquary is silent as to the 
Bible, (unless it be in the edition of his 
works by Harris, 1764, which I have 
not an opportunity of consulting,) 
though positive in regard of the Li- 
turgy; andthe Dublin Annalists have, 
therefore, transgressed their quoted 
authority. Indeed, I am convinced 
that no Bible of so early a date issued 





* Ido not knowa better model to propose for such a review, than that by the late 
M. Abel Rémusat, of Cuvier’s admirable ‘‘ Discours sur les Révolutions de la Surface 
du Globe,’’ in the Journal des Savans, for May and June 1626. 
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from the Irish press; for I do not re- 
collect any trace of it in our bibliogra- 
phical records. It exists not, as I 
have ascertained by inquiry, in the 
royal collection of Wirtenberg, nor in 
the library of the Duke of Sussex ; and 
the former, it is well known, is the 
largest respository of the sacred code 
in existence. (See Bibliotheca Wiir- 
tenburgensium Ducis,) (grandfather 
of the reigning monarch,) olim Lork- 
iana, auctore J. G. Aldero, Hamb. 
1787, 4to. and Allgemeines Bibliogra- 
phisches Lexicon, Leipsic 1821—1830; 
as also Dr. Dibdin’s Tour, iii. 21. Of 
the impression of the English Liturgy, 
there can, however, be no reasonable 
doubt, authenticated as itis by Sir James 
Ware. I know not whether the li- 
brary of our University preserves a 
copy of it ; for the treasures of that es- 
tablishment, like the cryptic recepta- 
cles of the East, described by the late 
accomplished Colonel Tod,* remain al- 
most entombed, certainly unrevealed, 
though supposed to be most precious— 
‘*Eo ipso prefulgebant, quia non vi- 
sebantur.”’ (Tacit. Annal. iii. 76.) 

As for the alleged Bible of 1551, if 
we could discover any vestige of it, to 
support the statement of the Dublin 
Annalists, its extinction might, natu- 
rally enough, be imputed to the into- 
lerant spirit of the succeeding reign ; 
for, similarly, no complete copy ap- 
pears to exist of the first English 
Bible printed, it is supposed, at Zurich, 
in 1535, so successful had been Henry 
VIII. in suppressing it ; and Mary, 
on the death of Edward, may be pre- 
sumed not more indulgent in regard of 
the first Irish edition. Copies, how- 
ever, of other editions printed in Lon- 
don, previous to her reign, are not so 
rare as to indicate any strenuous ef- 
forts on her part for their destruction ; 
and, however sanguinary her rule was 
in England, it is an incontestible fact, 
that the persecution in blood did not 
extend to Ireland. On the contrary, 
Sir James Ware, whose assertion is 
unquestioned, states, anuo 1554, page 
135, that ‘‘ several of the Protestants 
of England fled over to Ireland by 
reason of Queen Mary having begun 
to prosecute (sic) them for their reli- 
gion, viz. John Hervey, Abel Ellis, 
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John Edmonds, and Henry Hugh, 
who, bringing over their goods and 
chattels, lived in Dublin, and became 
citizens of this city,” &c. Mosheim, 
(vol. iv. p. 137,) on narrating the in- 
troduction of the Reformation into 
Ireland, says, that ‘‘ Mary pursued 
with fire and sword the promoters of 
a pure and rational religion ;” but his 
translator, Dr. Maclean, is here 
obliged to interpose, and to acknow- 
ledge ‘‘ that, however cruel Mary’s 
designs may have been, they were not 
carried into uexection.” This he ac- 
counts for by the stury, of long poste- 
rior fabrication, according to which 
the commission of blood entrusted to 
Dr. Cole was purloined from his cloak- 
bag by his hostess at Chester, and 
a pack of cards substituted, but 
which now, like the birth of the Pre- 
tender, and other pious frauds im- 
posed on popular credulity at all times 
and by all parties, is held as wholly 
unworthy of belief. 


*€ Qui re, religio pedibus subjecta—— 
Obteritur.”’ Lucret. i. 79. 


See Leland’s Ireland, ii. p. 213, for 
this absurd invention ; andl may add, 
that Mr. Fraser Tytler’s late history 
of Edward and Mary throws rather a 
new light on these sovereigns and 
their counsellors; nor is a contempo- 
raneous narrative (also valuable for 
its rarity) without interest—‘‘ His- 
toria delle cose occorse nel regno d’ 
Inghilterra . . . dopo la morte de Odo- 
ardo VI.” (Nell’ Academia Venetiana, 
1558.) My copy of this volume, an 
Aldine production, (see Renouard, 
Annales des Aldes,) had the additional 
advantage of being ‘ E Bibliothecd 
Jacobi Aug. Thuani.” 

In a letter from Archbishop Usher 
to Camden, dated in June 1618, will 
be found some curious particulars of 
the early Irish press,—a subject little 
investigated, though entitled to re- 
search. It is certain, however, that 
its first Latin fruit was Usher’s quarto 
volume, ‘‘ Gotteschalchi, et Priedes- 
tinariz Controversie ab eo mote, 
Historia,” printed in Dublin in 1632. 
This book, which is dedicated to John 
Gerard Vossius, whom the illustrious 
primate wished to bring over to Ire- 





* See History of Rajpootana, by Colonel Tod, a recent publication of great 


interest. 


Gent, Mag. Vor, XIII. 
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land, though with less success than 
attended Charles the Second’s invita- 
tion to his son Isaac, was, indeed, 
rather late in this field of literature, to 
which the convulsed state of the island 
was so little favourable. But we 
know that, in the great Russian em- 
pire, no Latin classic issued from the 
press before 1762, when an edition of 
Cornelius Nepos was printed at Mos- 
cow, as we learn from Dr. Harwood 
(Classics, 1790); but even England 
has little cause of pride in that respect, 
for in the University of Oxford, so 
late as 1603, on the accession of 
James to the throne, no Hebrew types 
were to be found, (Biblioth. Sussex. i. 
79,) when the Hebrew professor 
wished to commemorate that event. 
According to Ames and Herbert, 
the city of Waterford lays claim to 
some early essays of the great art; 
but the first mention discoverable of 
it in Smith’s history of that city 1s 
under the date of 1646, when Thomas 
Bourke printed ‘a scandalous re- 
monstrance of the Confederate Pa- 
pists, with his Majesty’s (Charles 1.) 
arms affixed thereon.”” The topogra- 
pher does not seem aware that this 
presumptuous act, as he viewed it, 
was the authorised result of his Ma- 
jesty’s secret commission to Lord 
Glamorgan, which has been the source 
of so much controversy, from the days 
of Clarendon and Birch to those of 
Brodie, Lingard, Heywood, and Rose. 
Dr. Lingard’s note B. to volume X. of 
his History, offers, 1 conceive, a most 
impartial review of this question,—one 
so influential in its decision on the 
character of the unhappy monarch. 
The absence in Dr. Lingard’s work 
of a continuous or heading chronology, 
I may here take occasion to remark, 
causes no considerable inconvenience 
to the reader. I can also, I think, 
trace to this defect an error in M. de 
Beaumont’s recent publication, ‘ L’Ir- 
lande, Sociale, Politique et Religi- 
euse,” where, (tome ii. 3*"* partie, 
p. 181, 189,) in proof of the delay of 
intercourse in former days, compared 
with its present facilities, he quotes 
he reverend historian’s statement of 
the confirmation of the marriage of 
Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn, by the 
Irish Parliament, one day, and its an- 
nulment the next, on the arrival of a 
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tardy courier, referring to Lingard, vol. 
vi. chap. v. and adding the date 1525. 
The anachronism struck me, as | 
knew that the event occurred in 
1536, not 1525; but, on inspection of 
the original, | saw that it proceeded 
from the close position of two dates 
in the margin, which appeared to em- 
brace the same subject, though quite 
different in their purpose; and M. de 
Beaumont took that of 1525 for the 
other, which immediately followed, of 
1536. Had there been a_ heading 
datation, this could hardly have hap- 
pened ; for to that his eye would have 
been more safely and naturally di- 
rected. I know not whether the 
translator saw the error. 

The lines of Lopez de Vega on the 
marriage of Henry and Anne, will 
‘show how that occurrence was con- 
templated by that most prolific of dra- 
matists, but who had then renounced 
the stage and taken orders, which, 
however, did not render him less 
caustic— 

‘* Mas que desta losa fria 

Cubud Erinque tu valor 

De una muger el amor 

Y de un error la porfia. 

Como cupd en tu grandeza, 

Querer Enganado Ingles 

De una muger a los pies, 

Ser de la Iglesia Cabega. 
stanzas not dissimilar in import from 
the well-known and pointed line of 
our own poet— 


‘‘ The Gospel light that shone in Bo- 
leyn’s eyes.” 

One of the most important works of 
the sixteenth century was, doubtless, 
the convocation of the Council of 
Trent ; and Mr. Hallam, accordingly, 
dwells with suitable detail on its acts 
and consequences. Witha knowledge, 
also, and impartiality, far superior to 
most of our English writers, he is in 
general careful to separate the obli- 
gatory canons of doctrine from the lo- 
cal regulations of discipline. I cannot, 
however, include in that praise the 
following paragraph, which would 
seem to imply a defeasance of Catholic 
assent to the decisions of that assem- 
bly, even in articles of faith, which, it 
would be inferred, were rather pas- 
sively acquiesced in than declaredly 
recognised, more especially in France. 
His words (vol. ii. p. 99,) are— 
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‘* There is some difficulty in proving 
for the Council of Trent, that univer- 
sality to which its adherents attach infal- 
lible authority. And this was not held 
to be a matter of course by the great Eu- 
ropean powers. Even in France the Tri- 
dentine decrees have not been formally 
received, though the Gallican church has 
never called any of them in question. The 
Emperor Ferdinand hesitated about ac- 
knowledging the decrees of a council, 
which had at least failed in the object, 
for which it was professedly summoned, 
the conciliation of all parties to the 
church. For we find that even after its 
close he referred the chief points in con- 
troversy to George Cassander, a German 
theologian of very moderate sentiments 
and temper.”’ 


Here our author obviously confounds 
the civil and spiritual jurisdictions ; for 
the exceptions to the recognition of the 
Council adverted to by him, exclusively 
referred to points of discipline which 
were supposed to encroach on the 
royal prerogative or local immunities, 
and never, as I shall have little diffi- 
culty in evincing, to rules of faith, 
over which the civil power could ex- 
ercise no controul. In France and 
Hungary, it is true, that no royal 
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edict, as in Spain, and most other 
Catholic territories, enjoined the re- 
ception of the Council; but the eccle- 
siastical body universally and expli- 
citly, there as elsewhere, on every 
competent occasion, recorded their 
unreserved submission to the decision 
of the Council in matters of faith. 
Never, in a single instance, have the 
assembled clergy in any part of the 
Catholic world demurred to these au- 
thoritative decrees, a departure or 
dissent from which would necessarily 
involve a lapse into schism, and a 
severance of the Catholic unity. They 
would, in a word, cease to be Ca- 
tholics. But, however desirable, or 
solicited, for political effect and os- 
tensible uniformity by the Popes, 
the professed acceptance and formal 
promulgation of the articles of faith 
by the civil authorities was, of 
course, wholly unnecessary ; while in 
England, where the church was na- 
tional and circumscribed within its 
insular bounds, the creed was appro- 
priately regulated by local and legis- 
lative enactments, without that indis- 
pensable association of faith implied 
in the claim of catholicity : 


‘* Cujo alto imperio 


O sol logo em nascendo vé primeiro ; 
Ve-o tambem no meio do hemispherio ; 
E quando desce o deixa derradeiro.”’ 


The exclusive jurisdiction of the 
church to define the tenets of faith 
has been invariably acknowledged by 
Catholic sovereigns, and by none more 
unequivocally or frequently than by 
those of France,—the eldest sons of 
the Church,—whose opposition has 
ever been confined to certain articles 
of discipline in the Tridentine regu- 
lations, at variance with the privileges 
secured to them by the Concordat of 
1517, between Leo X. and Francis the 
First, or with other long-exercised 
rights, which these regulations made, 
in their conception, more directly sub- 
missive to papal power. Thus, in 
March 1563, when the Council was 
drawing to its close, the Queen Re- 
gent, Catharine of Medicis, and Coun- 
cil of State, having taken into consi- 
deration the proceedings of the Council 
of Trent, declared—‘‘ que quant a la 
doctrine, ils n’y vouloient toucher, et 


Os Lusiadas de Camoes—Canto I. viii. 


tenoient toutes choses quant a ce 
point pour saines et bonnes, puis- 
qu’elles étoient déterminées en Concile 
Général ct légitime—quant aux décrets 
de la police et réformation, y avoient 
trouve plusieurs choses dérogeantes 
aux droits et prérogatives du Roy, et 
priviléges de I’Eglise Gallicane, qui 
empéchoient qu’elles ne fussent recues 
ni exécutées.” (Liénault, anno 1563, 
in citing a contemporanevus docu- 
ment, which I, too, possess, among 
other rather curious ones of that pe- 
riod.) 

In the ‘‘ Expostulatio Oratorum 
Regis Christianissimi ad Legatos et 
’atres Concilii Tridentini facta xxi. 
Septembris Ann. 1563,” it is said, 
** Reges enim Christianissimi semper in 
fide et obsequio S. Roman Ecclesizx et 
maximorum Pontificum permansecrunt 
. . Ltaque (mandatum nobis est,) 
a vobis, P. S. petere, ut nihil contra 
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suam (regiam) auctoritatem Galli- 
caneque Ecclesiz libertatem decer- 
natis.” And, in the “‘ Lettre du Roy, 
escrite aux Ambassadeurs a Trente sur 
Vopposition qu’ils avoient formée au 
Concile,” dated the ninth of November 
1563, only a few days before the dis- 
solution of the Assembly, not the re- 
motest objection to the dogmas of-faith 
transpires; and the protest solely 
claims the preservation of the royal 
droicts, usages, privileges, et ceux de 
UV Eglise Gallicane. 

In 1579, the Ordonnances de Blois 
drew a similar line of demarcation 
between the imperative dogmas of 
belief and the flexible points of disci- 
pline, in the reception of the Council ; 
and when Gregory the Thirteenth urged 
on Henry the Third its formal promul- 
gation, the answer was, that it was 
quite superorogatory : ‘‘ qu’il ne falloit 
point de publication pour ce qui étoit de 
foy, carc’étoit chose gardée dans son 
royaume.” He made a similar reply 
to the pressing instances of the convo- 
cation of the clergy, held the same 
year at Melun, ‘‘ inasmuch as the 
Council of Trent had only affirmed 
the long-established doctrine of the 
church.” So even Peré le Courayer, 
the translator of Sarpi’s History of the 
Council of Trent, and inheritor of his 
spirit, is obliged to acknowledge in his 
** Discours sur la reception du Councile 
de Trente,”’ § 11—appended to the se- 
cond edition of his translation (Amst. 
1758,) althoughhe complacently dwells 
on Henry’s Edit de pacification, in 
which, with a view to conciliate the 
Huguenots, a desire is expressed for a 
new, legitimate, and free council, to 
unite all his subjects to the Catholic 
church. See, also, the adverse argu- 
ments of Mosheim and his translator. 
Hist. Cent. XVI. Sect. 111. 

It would be quite easy to pursue 
this deduction of proof, and shew, that 
the objection in France to the man- 
datory reception of the Council solely 
applied to the article of discipline, 
leaving those of faith in plenitude of 
authority, and in no wise impairing 
the fact of universal submission ob- 
tained for them in the church. The 


same distinction may, I think, be au- 
thorizedly extended to the doctrinal or 
moral, and the historical and physical 
enunciations, of the Bible itself,—the 
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one, of imperative belief and indispen- 
sable observance ; the other, of larger 
interpretation and permissive inquiry. 
The ante and post-diluvian chronology, 
so dissentient in the Hebrew and the 
Septuagint—the weeks of Daniel, or 
the Apocalyptic number (those mys- 
teries of computation which have defied 
at once and humiliated the genius of 
Newton), and the Deluge in physical 
operation, have ever been subjects of 
independent discussion ; but it is only 
within the circle of our own times, 
that any attempt could be safely made 
to reconcile the discoveries of science 
with the literal text of Scripture in the 
opening chapter of Genesis. The al- 
leged sufferings, indeed, of Galileo 
have, by recent elucidation, been re- 
duced to the measure of truth, which 
assuredly did not exceed what an 
Oxford professor, at that period, would 
have encountered, had he, like Dr. 
Buckland, ventured to extend the week 
assigned for the creation to an inter- 
minable space, so as to meet the most 
comprehensive geological hypothesis. 
Nor would the great discoverer be now 
more exposed to persecution, I confi- 
dently assert, in his native Florence, 
than our learned countryman has been 
in England, for seeking in the sacred 
volume, not schemes of physics, or 
systems of astronomy, but the mani- 
festation of the Divine Will in the 
records of his chosen people,—the 
prophecies that announced, and the 
blessings that signalized, the advent 
of the Son of Man, who came to save 
what was lost (St. Luke, xix. 10.), the 
examples of his life, the redemption of 
his death, and the precepts of his in- 
struction. But Dr. Buckland’s expo- 
sition of his sentiments will be best 
viewed in his luminous publication— 
** Geology and Mineralogy considered 
with reference to Natural Theology” 
(Vol. i. ch. 2.) 

The French lawyers demurred to 
twenty-three points of the Tridentine 
discipline, which are discussed by De 
Thou, (Thuani Hist. lib. 105,) and 
the two Pasquiers (Stephen and Ni- 
cholas) were most marked in their op- 
position—‘‘ Ceux qui poursuivent la 
vérification dece Concile,”’ said the son, 
“ne sont pas vrais Francois mais bas- 
tards ou aubains.” Le Maistre, Du 
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Vair, Passerat,* and others, though 
less vehement, were equally decided in 
hostility to the measure. 

On repeated occasions, however, 
Henry IV. expressed his intention to 
promulgate the Council, with the ne- 
cessary salvos for his royal prerogatives, 
(as in Spain and the Low Countries,) 
to which he was constantly urged by 
the Cardinal D’Ossat, his ambassador 
at Rome, whence this Cardinal (Lettres, 
tom. ii. p. 332) writes, that even there 
the discipline of the Council ‘ne se 
pratique pas en tout,”’ so little impera- 
tive was it ;+ but the troubles of his 
reign prevented the execution of this 
intention. ‘*Actum tunc,’”’ (Nov. 
1599,) says de Thou, “ de Concilii Tri- 
dentini promulgatione .... sed in qui- 
etiora tempora reservata.”” (Lib. 123.) 
Indeed, Henry’s coronation-oath ex- 
plicitly declared his submission to the 
Councils: ‘‘J’approuve sans aucun 
doute, et fais profession de tout ce qui 
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Royales, &c. de Sulli, 1662, folio.) 
But the parliaments, always jealous of 
the papal authority, threw obstacles in 
the way of a formal reception, while, 
in common with the universal body of 
Catholics, they unreservedly acknow- 
ledged the articles of faith, ‘‘ La loi du 
Concile de Trente a été regue par 
l’Eglise Gallicane,” says M. Bouchard, 
(Docteur agrégé a la Faculté de Droict,) 
“mais elle a rejetté tous les points de 
discipline qui ne s’accordent, ni avec 
l’ancienne, ni avec nos meeurs.”” And, 
in ‘‘ L’Art de vérifier les Dates,”’ (tom. 
iii. 8vo.) it is said, ‘‘ Tous les Francais 
croyent decceur, et appuyent de bouche, 
toutes les vérités que ce Concile en- 
seigne, et condamnent de méme toutes 
les erreurs qu’il condamne, sans y étre 
obligés par aucune loi extérieure ema- 
néeduroi.” See, likewise, Pallavicini 
(istoria del Concilio di Trento, lib. 
xxiv. cap. 10. Roma, 1664). 

I could corroborate this series of 





evidence, ‘‘ that the Gallican Church 
formed no exception to the universal 


a été décis, déterminé et déclaré par 
les saints Conciles,”’ &c. (Economies 








* This learned man, the successor of Ramus, and mentioned by Mr. Hallam among 
the Latin poets, (vol. ii. 338,) concluded an epitaph, which he composed for himself, 
with the apposite deprecation, — 

‘Mea molliter ossa quiescant, 
Sint modo carminibus non onerata malis.’’ 


The epitaph ordered by the Count Tessin, of Sweden, for himself, was, at least, 
short enough, ‘‘ Tandem felix ;’’ nor was that of the famous Cardinal Portacarrero, who 
died at Toledo in 1709, much longer, though, perhaps, hardly befitting a Christian 
prelate: ‘‘ Hic jacet cinis, pulvis et nihil.”’ (St. Simon, vii. 401.) That of the licen- 
tiate Garcias, ‘‘ A qui esta encerrada el alma del licenciado Pedro Garcias,” would 
apply to more books than Le Sage’s ; and the inscription by Louis XVIII. on the tomb 
of James II. in the church of St. Germain en Laye, where the English monarch found 
refuge in the generous feelings of Louis XIV. is very appropriate : ‘‘ Regio cineri, pietas 
regia.’’ But perhaps a better, when authorised by circumstances, could not be chosen 
than that furnished by Aischylus, (Perse, 649,) 

°’H iddos avnp 7 iros 6x60s" 
Dida yup Kexevdev On. 

t+ I may remark that even here, in Catholic Ireland, so little mandatory are the 
rules of discipline, some variance existed in regard to clandestine marriages between 
the several dioceses, until assimilated and made uniform by a bull, which only - took 
effect so late as the Ist of January 1828. It has been noticed that, notwithstanding 
the devotion of this country to the Holy See, no native Irishman has been honoured 
with the purple. Some early names have been mentioned, but no certainty of the fact 
can be established. Cardinal Norris, though of Irish extraction, probably remote, was 
born at Verona; but I have read that Cardinal Cienfuegos, who died in 1739, was an 
Irishman by birth, who, sent very young to Spain, there translated his patronymic, 
Keating, into the corresponding Spanish appellative. Certain it is, that both have 
exactly the same meaning—a hundred fires, (in Irish, Cead-teinid, pronounced very 
like Keating.) Saint Simon calls this cardinal ‘‘ un homme d’esprit et d’intrigue, ’’ 
(tom. XVIII. 276,) but he was opposed to the Bourbon succession, and openly 
espoused the Austrian interest in Spain. His Irish descent is very problematical, for 
Spanish biography represents him as born in the diocese of Oviedo ; but the conso- 
nant sense of the names in both languages is undoubted. It is right to add, that it re. 


quires a larger fortune to support the dignity of a cardinal—a prince of the church 
—than Irish ecclesiastics can be supposed to possess. 
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reception of the doctrine of the Council 
by the professors of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion,” by a reference to the re- 
spective histories of Elie Dupin, Bona- 
venture Racine, D’Avigny, Picot, the 
Collection of Le Plat (Monumentorum 
ad Historiam Concilii Tridentini illus- 
trandam, Lovan. 1781,) and Abbé 
Millot’s Histoire de la reception du 
Concile de Trente dans les Etats Catho- 
liques, 1756, 2 vols. 12mo. To enu- 
merate, however, the occasions on 
which the Gallican clergy, the true and 
legitimate interpreters of the nation’s 
religious sentiments, have testified 
their implicit subserviency to the Tri- 
dentine canons of faith, would be to 
compose the annals of that body. It 
will suffice for Mr. Hallam to name 
Bossuet, whose “‘ Exposition de la Doc- 
trine de l’Eglise,” as our author avows, 
(vol. iv. 130,) is exclusively grounded 
on the decrees of the Council ; and it 
will not be denied that Bossuet has 
ever been the accredited organ of the 
Gallican clergy, who, in 1682, ex- 
pressed their formal approbation of 
this little, but important volume. It 
was at the same assembly that they 
passed the famous resolutions, four in 
number, in assertion of their own 
privileges. (See Cardinal Beausset, 
Vie de Bossuct, tome ii. p. 229, and 
page 279, vol. i.) 

** Je ne m’arréterai,’”’ states Bossuet, 
in his opening section, ‘‘ qu’aux deé- 
crets du Concile de Trente, puisque 
c’est la que |’Kglise a parlé décisive- 
ment.” The work is generally pre- 
ceded likewise by the approval of the 
Pope (Innocent XI.) as well as of the 
Cardinals Bona* and Chigi, with many 
bishops, doctors, &c. so as to leave no 
doubt of its conformity with the Catho- 
lic creed, as defincd by the Council. 
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Accordingly, Cardinal Chigi writes, 
**Ne credo che il modo che tien l’au- 
tore, sia da condamnasi nell’ Esplica- 
tione di qualche dottrina insegnata dal 
Concilio di Trento.” The assent, 
therefore, of the Gallican church was 
not silent or passive, but most explicit 
and declared ; and the royal or magis- 
terial acts, though by no formal or au- 
thoritative injunction, were expressive 
of an equally unexceptional adherence 
to the dogmatic decrees of the Council, 
which, I repeat, universally consti- 
tuted, in the Catholic world, the rule 
and test of religious belief. 


‘* Hee est cymba, qua tuti vehimur ; 

Hoc ovile, quo tecti condimiar ; 

Hee columna qua firmi nitimur 
Veritatis.”’ 

Prose of the dedication of a church in the 

Parisian Breviary. 


Bossuet’s favourite maxim, after St. 
Augustin, was “in necessariis unitas, 
in dubiis libertas, in omnibus chari- 
tas ;’’ an admirable distinction, which, 
it is to be hoped, will spread. ‘‘”Axpus 
’ew “avtoXinv te Kai axapdrov dvow 
€A6n,”’* though the charity of the great 
prelate may not appear quite so evident 
in his conduct towards Fénélon on the 
Quietest question, and the latter’s book 
«* Les Maximes des Saints ;’? but the 
subject has been amply and most im- 
partially discussed by Cardinal Beaus- 
set, the biographer of both, and 
equally to their credit. See Vie de 
Bossuet, (tom. iii. p. 281, &c. and 347 ;) 
also, Vie de Fenelon (livres ii. et iii.) 
with les Piéces Justificatives. 

Bossuet’s ‘‘ Exposition,” first publish- 
ed at the close of 1671, was immediate- 
ly translated into every European lan- 
guage,—into English by the Abbé 
Montagu (Walter, second son of the 


* This Cardinal, who died shortly after Bossuet had published his work, (1674,) was 


equally eminent for his learning and piety. 


On the decease of Clement IX. in 1669, 


he was named amongst those worthy of the tiara ; when a French Jesuit, (Pere Dan- 
gieres,) in reply to a line inscribed, as usual on these occasions, on the statue of Pas- 
quin—* Papa Bona sarebbe un solecismo,’’—made the following epigram :— 


‘ Grammaticie leges plerumque Ecclesia spernit : 
Forte erit ut liceat dicere Papa Bona. 
Vana solecismi ne te conturbet imago : 
Esset Papa bonus, si Bona Papa erit.”’ 


The successful candidate, however, was Cardinal Emilio Altieri, who assumed the 
name of Clement X. ; é 
+ Quinti Calabri Smyrniei Mapaderropeva, (lib, 13, v. 346, ed. Argentor. 1807, 2vo-) 
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first Earl of Manchester) in 1672, and 
into Irish by Father Porter, a Francis- 
can of the Convent of St. Isidore in 
Rome in 1675. Its influence on Tu- 
renne, not a little aided, we may natu- 
rally suppose, by the countenance of 
Louis XIV., and on others, is well 
known. J. R. 
(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 7. 


IT is difficult to reconcile the ac- 
count given by Bale of the wholesale 
destruction of manuscripts at the Re- 
formation, with the large number in 
every collection which can be traced 
to have belonged to various English 
monasteries. Still Jess can we 
imagine, at least from the catalogues 
we possess, that such multitudes of 
books were sent abroad at that period, 
‘‘not in small nombre, but at tymes 
whole shippes full, to the wonderynge 
of the foren nacyons.”” That the most 
valuable portions of many monastic col- 
lections still remain, I have no doubt; 
and, if the labour of identification were 
not too great, further proofs might 
probably be discovered. 

In the library of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, are still preserved about 
fifty manuscripts which formerly be- 
longed to the Cathedral church of 
Durham: Mr. Hunter mentioned one 
volume in the Appendix to the last 
Report of the Record Commissioners. 
By comparing these books with their 
descriptions given in the ancient ca- 
talogues recently published by the 
Surtees Society, we shall be better able 
to judge with what degree of correct- 
ness such catalogues were constructed. 


MS. Jes. Coll. Q. £. 29. 


Codex Membranaceus, in 12mo. Sec. xij. 

1. Epistola Jeronimi ad Demetriedem 
virginem. 

2. Dicta Anselmi Archiepiscopi. 

3. Sermo Sancti Augustini de peni- 
tentia. 

4. Collateres quatuor virtutum, in ver- 
sibus. 

5. De duodecim lapidibus, in versibus. 

6. Orationes sive meditationes An- 
selmi. 

7. Monologion ejusdem. 

8. Prosologion ejusdem. 

9. Liber Augustini episcopi de pre- 
sentia summi et veritate omnipotentis 
Dei. 

10. Seneca de institutione morum. 

11. Collatio Serapionis. 


The Fate of ancient MS. Libraries. 
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12. De vestimentis sacerdotalibus. 
13. Petitiones. 

14. Dictiones metrificandi. 

15, Computus astronomicus. 

16. Fragmentum bibliz, cum glossis. 


This MS. is thus described in the 
Surtees volume, p. 19 :— 


‘*Epistole Jeronimi ad Demetriedem 
virginem. Dicta Anselmi. Sermo Au- 
gustini de penitentia. Meditationes An- 
selmi. Prosologion ejusdem. Augustinus 
de presentia Dei. Seneca de institu- 
tione morum. Collacio Serapionis. De 
vestimentis sacerdotalibus. ‘T'ractatus de 
arte metrica. Item Compotus Practica 
Geometrie. Et lamentaciones Jero- 
miz.”’ 

This is, on the whole, very accu- 
rate; but what did the compiler mean 
by compotus practica geometrie, (for 
these words certainly ought not to be 
divided as the Editor of the Surtees 
publication has them?) The tract re- 
ferred to is a very common one in 
early MSS. and treats of ecclesiasti- 
cal computation ; but what geometry 
has to do with it is another question. 
Perhaps it may be ‘‘ Compotus. Prac- 
tica Geometriz,” and the last tract lost. 

We will now take an instance of an 
extremely superficial description :— 


MS. Jes. Coll. Q. £..11. 


Membranaceus, 8vo. Sec. xiv. 
1. Meditatio de custodia interioris ho- 
minis. 
2. Excerpta de patribus, et aliis au- 
thoribus. 
3. Gulielmus Parisiensis de fide et le- 
gibus. 
4. Dialogus de Deo et anima humana. 
5, Confessio Johannis Wickliffe de 
presentia corporali in sacramento  al- 
taris. 
6. De sacerdotum negligentia in Divi- 
nis officiis. 
7. Excerpta quedam ex patribus de 
oratione. 
8. Aluredus Rievallensis Abbas de 
anima. 
9. Tractatus de mundo fugiendo. 
10. De peccato originali. 


Which is thus described in the Ca- 
talogi Veteres, p. 72 :— 

‘* Willielmus Parisiensis de fide et legi- 
bus, in quinque libris; cum meditatione 
cujusdam sapientis de custodia interivris 
hominis precedente ; et cum confessione 
Magistri Johannis Wyclyff de sacramento 
altaris subsequente ; cum aliis.”* 


1 wish it were in my power to have 
given a complete and aythenticated 
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list of those MSS. jin Jesus College 
library which are described in the 
Surtees volume, but I am compelled 
to defer it for the present. I wish, 
however, to make a few observations 
on other monastic libraries. 

The cover of the MS. N. B. 17, in 
the library of Jesus College, I found 
on examination to contain a few writ- 
ten vellum leaves, and, on opening and 
cleaning them, they proved to be a 
complete and very curious catalogue 
of the books belonging to the Abbey 
of Rievaulx in the thirteenth century. 
As I have made a transcript of this 
MS. for publication, I shall here only 
give a few short extracts illustrative 
of its general nature :-— 

*¢ Ailredus de vita sancti Edwardi. De 
generositate et moribus et morte regis 
David. De vita sancti Niniani episcopi. 
De miraculis Haugustald’ ecclesie. Jn uno 
volumine, 

‘* Ambrosius de virginibus et de Nabu- 
the, et sermo ejus de jejunio, et libellus 
Ricardi Prioris de Benjamin et fratribus 
ejus. De quibusdam partibus mundi. 
De septem mirabilibus Rome. De quin- 
que plagis Anglie. In uno volumine. 

“ Orosius de ormesta mundi. Historia 
Daretis de bello Trojano, et versus Petri 
Abailardi ad filium, et cronica de Anglia. 
In uno volumine. 

*¢ Quedam nominum et verborum expo- 
sitio in epistolas Pauli, et versus de 
Christo, et de sacramentis fidei quorun- 
dam patrum sermones. Jn uno volumine. 

‘‘ Enchiridion et versus cujusdam de 
morte Roberti Bloet, episcopi Lincolnien- 
sis; et difficiliores partes veteris ac novi 
Testamenti. In uno volumine.”’ 

Mr. Hunter, in his valuable little 
volume on English Monastic Libraries, 
has mentioned the library of St. Au- 
gustine’s, at Canterbury, but he does 
not appear to have been aware that a 
very valuable catalogue of this collec- 
tion, made in the 14th century, is in 
MS. Galba, E. iv. in the Cottonian 
collection. This catalogue, although 
consisting chiefly of theological works, 
contains many very curious and inter- 
esting articles. In the Public Library 
at Cambridge (li. 3. 12.) is a list of 
books belonging to a member of this 
house in the fifteenth century, consist- 
ing of five folio pages ; this collection 
was probably given to the monastery, 
because the volume in which it is 


found, and which is inserted in the 
catalogue, has a note of presentation 
on fol, 2, r°. 

9 
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It is not unusual to find stray vo- 
lumes from the old monastic libraries 
in booksellers’ catalogues of the pre.. 
sent day: in Mr. Bohn’s Sale List of 
Foreign Theology, (Svo. 1839, p. 14,) 
will be found a MS. of the 12th cen- 
tury, containing— 

1. Hieronymi epistole. 
2. Ejusdem res musice. fol. Membr. 


which formerly belonged to the library 
of the great Abbey of St. Mary 
without the Walls of York. This is 
perhaps another argument for what I 
have said above against the literal 
truth of Bale’s narrative. 

Yours, &c. J. O. Hattiwett. 





TOOKE’S DIVERSIONS OF PURLEY, AND 
RICHARDSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


Mr. Ursan, 


A FEW months ago an old friend, 
intimate with my lexicographical la- 
bours from their commencement to 
their close, suggested to me that a 
good Zoilean criticism upon my Dic- 
tionary might eventually be of consi- 
derable service to accelerate the popu- 
larity of the book. He founded his 
expectation upon the old maxim— 
** Magna est veritas et prevalebit ; ” 
and being able himself to keep a sin- 
gle-eyed view of the matter steadily 
beforehim, without any of the sensitive- 
ness of authorship, he could wish me 
exposed to the brunt of the battle, 
without apprehension for my safety 
or renown. In his fearlessness of 
final victory, I did not hesitate to ex- 
press my own participation, yet I 
could not but acknowledge that there 
were other modes of attracting favour- 
able notice, to which I should give a 
decided preference. I could not but 
feel conscious that, having worked so 
hard and unceasingly in harness for 
a number of years, with scarcely a 
respite for recruiting my strength, 
or reanimating my spirits, some 
tender places might be worn; and 
that, if the whip should be placed in 
the hands of some dashing Jehu, as 
perhaps it might, more ostentatious of 
himself than forbearing to his cattle, 
he might, for the mere purpose of dis- 
playing the dexterity with which he 
could throw the lash, touch me (the 
expression is rendered classical by re- 
cent parliamentary usage) rather too 
smartly upon the raw. 
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No such infliction has hitherto be- 
fallen me, and those intenerate spots, 
for whose concealment I might feei 
solicitous, whether from want of skill 
to detect or of design to pain them, 
remain to the present hour, like “‘ un- 
divulged crimes unwhipt of justice.” 

A gentleman, who now for the se- 
cond time appears before us as Editor 
of the Ezea Irepoerra, (a work, which 
should have a scholar for its Editor, 
or none,) has had the graciousness to 
bestow some of his attentions upon 
me, but in a tone so subdued and 
feeble, that 1 scarcely suspect him to 
be desirous of arousing me to recipro- 
cate his courtesy. I am quite sure, 
that he is not the assailant to satisfy 
the hopes of my friend; who, how- 
ever inclined to emperil me in the risks 
of strife, felt a confidence that, if I 
entered the field, I should earn, and 
be repaid by, the honours of a triumph. 

For my own part, [ am warmed by 
so faint a glow of chivalric valiancy, 
that I am quite content to see Mr. 
Richard Taylor advance as my anta- 
gonist: and, if he were not presumed 
to have acquired a simulate importance 
by taking his stand upon the solid base 
of Tooke’s reputation, 1 should, I 
think, have allowed him to taint my 
shield, and pass by—without any at- 
tempt or any ambition to break a lance 
with him in the lists. 

I have, however, a preliminary to 
settle with the learned Typographer. 
In the Edition of the Diversions of 
Purley printed and published by him 
in the year 1829, he quoted from 
the Monthly Review for Jan. 1817, 
a sweeping censure upon my Jllustra- 
tions of English Philology, conveyed 
in the following terms: — ‘ Mr. 
Richardson pursues the same un- 
tracked course, (as Horne Tooke,) and 
often connects (like Mr. Whiter in his 
Etymologicon) words as obviously dis- 
tinct in pedigree as a negro and a 
white.”” Now the fact is, that, in my 
small volume, | had myself connected 
no words whatever; all the connec- 
tions were the workmanship, good or 
bad, of Tooke alone: and | have 
some reason to complain of the dis- 
ingenuousness of Mr. Taylor, in pre- 
serving from the oblivion of a pe- 
riodical journal, in the pages of 
a work not his own, and there- 


Gent. Maa, Vou, XIII. 
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fore not, on that account, obnoxious 
to the same speedy submersion 
from public regard,—but in the pages 
of a work which no clumsy or 
hostile editorship will ever over- 
whelm or suppress ;—I have, I say, 
some reason to complain of this, inas- 
much as in a letter addressed to Mr. 
Taylor, and which | know he received, 
I informed him of the error (and it is 
not the only one of the kind) into 
which the Monthly Critic had too 
hastily fallen. I am compelled to 
suppose that Mr. T. wished to add 
weight to his own imputations upon 
the soundness of my principles of 
Philology, by thus stealing into the 
minds of his reader the apparent au- 
thority of the Reviewer in prejudice 
against me. He only knows whether 
his act is to be ascribed to inadver- 
tence or intention; but I am the more 
desirous to divest him of any advantage 
which he may imagine himself to re- 
ceive from his critical auxiliary, be- 
cause to the opinion of that auxiliary, 
when fairly given, I attach a greater 
value than I fix upon his own, and 
one reason for the distinction is, that, 
if the reviewer condemns me for a fault 
which I have not committed, he also 
awards a full measure of approbation 
to the industry and judgment displayed 
in my Illustrations, and to the great 
and lasting service rendered by me to 
English philology. 

There is, Mr. Urban, in the ad- 
ditional notes prefixed to his author, 
another instance in which Mr. R. 
Taylor manifests a desire to give vi- 
gour to his blow by calling to his aid 
the arm of a stronger combatant than 
himself. He affirms that my large 
collection of examples, serviceable as 
it may be to philologists and to future 
lexicographers, is most injudiciously 
arranged ; and he refers, in confirma- 
tion, to a well-known article in the 
Quarterly Review,* in which the 
author of the Lexicon (as it is termed 
in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana) is 
favourably mentioned, but his chrono- 
logical arrangement of quotations dis- 
approved,—because it enforced aneces- 
sity of not unfrequently producing an 
instance of a metaphorical usage before 





* Vol. LI. p. 172. 
xX 
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the literal meaning ‘was exempli- 
fied.* 

I was perfectly aware that some in- 
convenience must attend upon my me- 
thod of proceeding ; but I knew of no 
method without its accompanying 
inconvenience, and I was convinced 
that the advantages secured by an 
uniform adherence to chronology (thus 
continually presenting some slip, if 
I may so call it, of a genealogical 
tablet of the English language) were 
sufficient to entitle it to my choice. 
In the Quarterly Review for Sept. 
1835 my Dictionary is again the subject 
of criticism, and, after some compli- 
mentary expressions, which—but for 
the insatiability of an author’s appe- 
tite for praise—might be adjudged 
abundant enough, the Reviewer de- 
clares himself to be still of opinion, 
that it would be a more scientific and, 
in all respects, preferable arrange- 
ment to givet the signification of 
words in the natural order of succes- 
sion ; and he suggests that a chrono- 
logical arrangement of authors would 
enable every reader to classify the 
quotations according to their respec- 
tive ages. But the question between 
us is fairly before the literary world; 
and it has already, I believe, been so 
fully decided in my favour, that I am 
not much concerned about the weight 
which Mr. R. Taylor may be able to 
throw into the scale of my opponent. 


Tooke's Diversions of Purley, by Taylor. 
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Mr. Taylor now stands before us, 
Mr. Urban, divested of every particle 
of borrowed strength; and there re- 
mains one general charge to be dis- 
posed of, originating in his own sole 
and unaided ingenuity: and it is this, 
—he makes it a ground of accusation 
against me, that I have really some 
pre-conceived system of philology; 
that 1 have pre-established in my own 
mind certain principles as to the mean- 
ing of words ; and that, in my explana- 
tions, I have proceeded in conform- 
ity tothem. This is certainly a de- 
fault which I cannot retort upon him. 
The sentence pronounced by Tooke 
upon a brother editor, and to which 
Mr. Taylor first gave publicity in no 
tender regard to the feelings of a fel- 
low labourer, is far more appro- 
priate, as characteristic of his penury 
in the philosophy of speech: ‘‘ He 
knows as little as heart can wish of 
the signification of words.” t+ It 
is he, however, who presumes to affirm 
that a Dictionary formed upon such 
principles as mine can only mislead 
and bewilder: I sincerely regret this 
unfortunate effect upon his under- 
standing, but I profess no surprise, 
and prescribe no remedy. 

In April 1836 § you permitted me, 
Mr. Urban, to present an exposition 
of those principles to the readers of 
your Miscellany ; they were no novel- 
ties; they were authorized by names 





* The instance referred to by the Reviewer is rather an unlucky one; and shews 
that, if Homer sometimes nods, Aristarchus may sometimes dose. It is this, from 
Chaucer,— 


“His comb was redder than the fin corall, 
Embatteled, as it were a castell wall.’’ 


This, says the critic, common sense tells us is a metaphorical usage, and it ought to 


be preceded by a simple one. Now, it is obvious that by the words—‘ as it were a 
castell wall,’”’ the simple usage of ‘* embatteled ’’ is very fairly established. And it 
might be added, that the literal meaning ought to be shewn by the etymology, and 
cannot, in a language like ours—derived from various sources—be regularly contirmed 
or illustrated by examples. How many words received from the Latin never are and 
never were used by us, except metaphorically. Even of home-bred words there are 
many which have always been confined to speech, or, at furthest, extended only to 
the written intercourse of private life, or the communications of business. Our first 
authors were assuredly neither tillers of the earth, nor workers at the bench or the 
forge, or the loom. Suppose the critic’s plan adopted, where practicable, the 
author's (which is uniformly practicable) must in all other cases be pursued; and 
what a picture of confusion would the pages of the Dictionary have exhibited, if part 
had been constructed upon one scale and part upon another. 

t+ The reviewer means—to exemplify. In the explanations this arrangement is 
adopted, with little other effect upon Mr. Taylor than to puzzle him. 

t Div. of Purley, p. 410, n. 

§ P. 373, et seq. See also p. 44, of the Pref. to the 4to. Dictionary. 
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long known and revered; and my only 
merit is that, I have in practice en- 
deavoured to avail myself of their as- 
sistance. But this is my merit; 
though I must not expect that such 
philologers as Mr. T. will be either 
able to appreciate or willing to allow 
it. It is quite evident that this Gent. 
twice the editor of the Diversions of 
Purley, has profited so little from the 
study of his author, (if studied him he 
has,) and what is worse, from my 
exertions for a quarter of a century to 
illustrate and expound the doctrines 
which, tomy mind, that author has so 
clearly and so forcibly inculcated, as 
not to have the slightest conception of 
the difference between the meaning 
and consequent application of a word.* 
I suspect the very confident Typogra- 
pher to be possessed by that danger- 
ous thing—a little learning, (I do not 
allude to his attainments in particular 
languages, but in the principles com- 
mon to all,) which so frequently ren- 
ders its victim too opinionated to be 
docile ; and thus debars him from the 
reception of that very instruction of 
which he is most in need. 

It was said of a celebrated lawyer, 
Lord Hardwicke, if I remember rightly, 
that his doubts were of more value than 
the certainties of other men. Mr. 
Taylor seems to claim for himself 
some pre-eminence as a suygester of 
doubts. In 1829 he had suggested 
that Tooke’s explanation of for, from 
the Latin for-is, would “ not apply to 
the generality of cases.” In 1839 he 
reminds us of his having done so, and 
laconically adds—‘* Mr. Richardson, 
however, in his New Dictionary, ad- 
heres to it.””. This is very provoking, 
undoubtedly ; but it may, perhaps, 
abate the soreness of the learned 
Editor, to be informed that my 
delinquency in adhering to the cer- 
tainties of Horne Tooke, upon the 
convictions of my own understanding, 
had been committed in the Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana full two years 
before he had committed his sug- 
gestive scepticism to the press; and 
I do think that he has, in an un- 
guarded moment, been pushed beyond 
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the modesty of his nature, to expect 
that I should sweep from my pages, 
upon his bare intimation of a doubt, 
the double assurances of authority and 
reason. 

It is not my wish to trouble you, 
Mr. Urban, with one word in defence 
of the individual etymologies or ex- 
planations by which the distaste of 
the Editor of the Diversions of Purley 
has been so painfully excited. I be- 
lieve in every instance (and their 
number is very small) they are founded 
upon, if not immediately sustained by, 
the authority of his book. It has not, 
indeed, suited him to carry his aggres- 
sions so far as to molest me where I 
stand alone. If any readers of his 
notes, or of your Miscellany, should 
be desirous to arrive at a right con- 
clusion in any case, where the anno- 
tator has placed himself at issue 
against the text of his own author, 
and the expositions of it occasionally 
proffered in the New English Dictio- 
nary, it will be incumbent upon them 
to read us in the pages of our own 
books. The mutilated, I will not say 
the garbled, quotations,¢ which Mr. 
T. has exhibited from my Dictionary, 
might, perhaps, have the effect of 
producing a state of bewilderment and 
perplexity, not exceeded by that in 
which he is himself involved. 

These quotations are accompanied 
by brief comments, which present as 
decided evidences of their writer’s ca- 
pacity to form a correct judgment, as 
the quotations themselves are of his 
disposition to pronounce a fair one. 

One observation more, Mr. Urban, 
upon Mr. Taylor and his performances, 
and I have done : if he were a person 
who, in the character of a critic, had 
displayed any qualifications which 
could induce me, in the character of 
an author, to fear him as an adver- 
sary or court him as an ally, I might 
be sensible of regret that, out of the 
2000 pages of my Dictionary, he has 
not been able or willing to select a 
single passage upon which he could 
bestow the pittance of his approval. 

Iam, &c. C. R. 
Tulse Hill, Jan. 1840. 





* Mr. Taylor refers to my Illustrations of English Philology. It may be of ser- 
vice to him to read § iv. of the 3rd Letter. 
+ Mr. Taylor says—I have wholly omitted fore-go : he will find it in the very same 
column in the very same page in which he found fore-think (from Wilson's Rhetoric.) 


He asks—Can Mr. R. be ignorant of the existence of Dr. 


refer him to my Prospectus. 


Webster’s Dictionary? I 
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THE FRENCH HISTORICAL COMMISSION. 


SINCE our Oct. number, in which we expressed some uncertainty as to the 
proceedings of the Historical (or Record) Commission in France, we have re- 
ceived, together with many new volumes of its publications, the Reports of its 
different Committees, and we think it will be by no means uninteresting to our 
readers, if we give a slight sketch of what they are doing. The perseverance 
with which our neighbours are pursuing their interesting labours, ought to 
stimulate us also to take measures for snatching from oblivion the records and 
monuments of our national history. 

The French Historical Commission came into life just before the period 
when our own Record Commission was obliged to cease from its labours. Its 
first foundation was laid in 1834, by M. Guizot, then Minister of Public 
Instruction. A grant of 120,000 francs (something less than 5000/.) a year 
was passed by the Chambers, for carrying out its objects. We believe that the 
sum thus granted has been varied in different years since that time. <A very 
few months elapsed from the establishment of the commission to the appear- 
ance, in 1835, of the three first volumes of its publications, under the general 
title of Collection de Documents inedits sur V Histoire de France, publiés par 
Ordre du Roi et par les soins du Ministre de l’Instruction Public, uniformly 
printed in handsome 4to. volumes. These were, a Journal of the proceedings 
of the States-Gencral of France, held at Tours in 1484, in the reign of 
Charles VIII. and two volumes of a more extensive series of Correspondence 
and papers concerning the negotiations relating to the succession to the Crown 
of Spain, by the house of Bourbon, in the reign of Louis XIV. an event which 
involved all Europe in war at the beginning of the last century, and which 
has had a great influence on European politics ever since. This work is edited 
by the historian Mignet. At the same time appeared aiso the first volume of 
a collection of documents from the archives of the Ministére de la Guerre, re- 
lating to the military transactions of the same period, edited by General Pelet, 
under the title of Mémoires Militaires. These publications were followed in 1836 
by three others, the inedited works of Peter Abelard, edited by Victor Cousin; the 
minutes of the deliberations of the Council of Charles VIII.; and the second 
volume of the collection of Military Memoirs relating to the War of the Succession. 
It should be observed that this latter work is accompanied with a magnificent 
atlas. In 1837, the Commission issued five volumes, of which the two first, the 
‘* Livre des Metiers ct les Réglemens sur les Arts et Metiers,’”’ and the ‘‘ Taille 
de Paris,”’ besides illustrating generally the manners of former times, throw 
much light on the condition of the French capital in the Middle Ages. Two others, 
the history ofthe crusade against the Albigenses, in Provengal verse, by Wil- 
liam of Tudela; and the first volume of the Anglo-Norman Metrical Chronicle by 
Benoit : the former edited by M. Fauriel, the latter by M. Michel, are important 
monuments of literature as well as of history. The fifth volume was a specimen of 
atruly noble national work, which the Commission has projected, the Statistique 
Monumentale of France; this specimen being confined to the two arrondisse- 
ments of Nancy and Toul, and containing a complete survey, with nu- 
merous folio plates of every monument in those arrondissements which belong 
to a date previous to the seventeenth century. The works issued during the 
year 1838, were, the third volume of the Military Memoirs, and the second 
volume of the Chronicle of Benoit, with the reports on the political state of 
France, made by the Venctian Ambassadors in the 16th century, in two 
volumes, and a very useful work entitled Elements of Paleography, in two 
very large folio volumes, illustrated by fine plates of fac-similes of writing, and 
of seals. 

The volumes issued by the Historical Commission during the past year were 
more numcrous than in any of the preceding years. They were, t. the Me- 
trical History of the famous Bertrand du Guesclin, by a trouvére named Cuva- 
lier, in two volumes. This interesting work is valuable tothe English historian, 
for the information it gives relating to the wars between the two countries in 
the reign of Edward ILL. and more particularly to the expedition of the Black 
Princeinto Spain, 2, The two first volumes ofa selection of the aichives of the 
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city of Reims. 3. The diplomatic correspondence of De Sourdis, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, relating to the naval operations under Louis XIII. inthree volumes, 
edited by Eugéne Sue. 4. The first volume of the Latin Chronicle of a monk 
of St. Denis, relating to the latter part of the fourteenth century. 

It will be seen, by the foregoing list of publications, that the labours of the 
French Historical Commission embrace a wide and varied field. The Com- 
mission was, in the first place, divided into three Committees, which severally 
devoted themselves to the history of the literature and language of France, to 
political history, and to the history of science. In the beginning of the year 
1838 were formed two new Committees, the object of one of which was to 
preserve and publish surveys ofthe monumental antiquities of France, 
whilst the other was occupied with the ‘‘ moral and political sciences.”” We 
have now received the several Reports of these five Committees, published in 
1839, and will lay before our readers the most interesting parts of their con- 
tents. We will take them in the same order in which they are presented 
to us. 

The first Committee, that of Language and Literature, has not yet issued a 
single publication ; but it has long been occupied in discussing and preparing 
a work of great importance. The work to which we allude, is intended to form 
a complete comparative series of monuments of the French language during the 
Middle Ages, beginning withthe twelfth century. In order to make the com- 
parison as easy and perfect as possible, it has been determined to take a cer- 
tain portion of the Bible, and to give this portion from the vernacular transla- 
tions as they are found in manuscripts of different dates during the period just 
mentioned. The publication of various other works is contemplated ; and none 
will be more interesting to the general reader than the correspondence of Mar- 
guerite d’Angouléme, the famous Queen of Navarre, to whose pen we owe the 
Cent Nouvelles. 


‘* This princess, the most remarkable 


to M. de Montmorency, grand master, af- 
woman of her time, has left a reputation 


terwards constable of France. To judge 


for wit, that seems to be rather an echo of 
the opinion of her contemporaries, than 
the result of the unfaithful and mutilated 
publication of her so celebrated contes ; 
indeed, the publishers, in their deplorable 
love of the beau langage, have not left a 
single phrase of the excellent language of 
the author untouched. But her corres- 
pondence, of which Mr. Génin (the secre- 
tary of this Committee) is collecting and 
arranging the materials, will be more than 
sufficient to justify the praise which has 
been given to the Queen of Navarre. 


of the historical interest which they pos- 
sess, it is sufficient to know that there are 
twenty-five written in Spain, where Mar- 
guerite went to negociate the deliverance 
of her brother, prisoner of Charles the 
Fifth after the battle of Pavia. This cor- 
respondence, entirely inedited, will be 
accompanied with notes on the personages 
whose names occur most frequently, and 
to illustrate the allusions, without the ex- 
planation of which the interest of the 
reader diminishes in proportion to the 
obscurity of the book.’’ 


These letters are addressed to the King or 


The second Committee is entitled the Committee of Charters, Chronicles, and 
Inscriptions, and it is to it that we owe a great part of the works hitherto 
published. In addition to those already enumerated, we may expect soon the 
Chartulary of Chartres, which is to open a series of such works, to be edited by 
M. Guérard. The letters between the Kings and Queens of England and 
France, collected by Bréquigny, and edited by M. Champollion, are also nearly 


ready for publication. ‘the Count Beugnot has in the press the four volumes 
of the earliest Parliamentary Archives, known by the name of Olim; M. Mi- 
chelet has collected into two volumes all the documents relating to the trial and 
suppression of the Templars ; M. de Golbéry has formed two volumes of the 
original and inedited historians of Alsace ; M. Guérard has nearly finished the 
impression of the Chartularics of the two Haganons; M. Louis Paris has in 
an equally advanced state the Correspondence of Aubespiere, ambassador of 
France at the court of Spain during the first period of the religious troubles ; 
Augustin Thierry is preparing a large series of documents illustrative of the 
history of the ¢iers-fat; Champollion-Figeac is employed upon a detailed 
description of all the historical manuscripts in the Royal Library; and, 
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in addition to all these books, a critical examination of the sources of 
French History, by M. Jules Desnoyers, is on the point of publication. 

The third Committee is the Comité Historique des Sciences. Its object is to col- 
lect and publish the most important manuscripts relating to science as it 
existed in the Middle Ages. The history of science during that period, has 
been far too much neglected, and is at present very little known. M. Libri 
is charged with the publication of a collection of documents relating to the 
history of the sciences in France since the Middle Ages. Besides the older 
documents of this kind, this Collection will include the correspondence of many ° 
of the scientific men of the seventeenth century, with some of their treatises, 
which, long supposed to be lost, have been, or may hereafter be, discovered in 
the libraries of France. 


‘The first volume will contain a speci- 
men'of the Great Encyclopedias, published 
in France in the Middle Ages, and which 
aresolittle known; the 7résor of Brunetti, 
the master of Dante, will be published en- 


important for the history of the sciences 
and for that of the French language. 
These different pieces will be preceded by 
ahistory of Encyclopedias, beginning with 
the great Encyclopedias of the Chinese 


tire. Napoleon had at one time the idea and Arabs.’’ 


of giving to the world this Trésor, equally 


Some of the most extensive works which have yet appeared, are the pub- 
lications of the Committee of Moral and Political Sciences, such as the negotia- 
tions and the military memoirs relative to the succession of Spain, and the cor- 
respondence of the Archbishop de Sourdis. This Committee has also in pre- 
paration a collection of the papers of the Cardinal de Granville, highly im- 
portant for the history of Europe during the sixteenth century; as well as the 
Livre de justice et de plet, a valuable treatise on Middle Age jurisprudence, and 
a volume of inedited works of our famous countryman Roger Bacon, which will 
be edited by Victor Cousin. 


The Report on the labours of the Committee of Arts and Monuments is so 
extremely interesting, that, were it not too long, we should be inclined to 


translate the whole. The object of this Committee is not only to publish a 
complete survey of all the monumental antiquities of France, but also to provide 
for the preservation of the monuments themselves. A. series of printed ques- 
tions is sent to every parish throughout the kingdom, in order to obtain the 
primary information to regulate the proceedings of the Committee in this 
survey. The undertaking will require many years, and much money. Those 
districts and monuments will be taken first in order which are of the greatest 
interest, or are most important in their character, or which are in the greatest 
danger of perishing; for the Committee has established it as a rule, that an 
edifice which is threatened with ruin shall always be preferred toa monument 
which is in a good state of preservation. At present this Committee is occu- 
pied in the publication of specimens or models of the different forms which its 
labours will take. These are to be, 1, the complete survey in description and 
delineation of the cathedral of Noyon, as a specimen of severe ecclesiastical 
architecture, and, 2, of that of Chartres, as being the most extensive and superb 
ecclesiastical edifice in France; 3, the Roman, Merovingian, and Carlovin- 
gian antiquities of Paris, as a specimen of the mode in which the great towns 
will be treated ; 4, the description of the arrondissement of Reims, as a model 
of the monumental statistics of the provinces. 


‘* The mission of the Committee is, in 
fact, to search nétre France monumentale ; 
to catalogue, describe, and delineate all 
the objects of art scattered over our soil ; 
to draw up an archeological register, so 
succinct that the monuments of every age 
and of every kind may be mentioned init, 
and of such an extent that every work of 
art may obtain in it a place proportionate 
to its esthetic or historical valuc. 


‘¢ Two orders of works are therefore to 
be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Committee: statistics for all the monu- 
ments without exception ; monographies 
for those monuments of importance which 
could not be developed sufficiently in the 
statistics. The Committee cannot itself 
execute all the statistics, which will amount 
to eighty-six if we proceed by depart- 
ment, and to three hundred and fifty if 
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we proceed by arrondissement, and give 
separately the statistics of several large 
cities, which seems desirable and neces- 
sary to produce a complete work. Neither 
can the Committee undertake directly all 
the monographies, which will amount 
perhaps to three hundred, which is nearly 
the number of the important monuments 
in our country which appear to merit a 
special work. Time and money would be 
wanting for such a colossal work. On 
the other hand, it would not do to let the 
designs of the Committee be regulated by 
chance, or to abandon them to the indi- 
vidual caprices of all those who might 
think proper to undertake an historical 
work on the monuments. It has there- 
fore been thought indispensable to fix an 
uniform plan, and to apply it invariably 
to everything that shall be undertaken, 
without as well as within the Committee. 

‘“‘Two means of attaining this result 
offered themselves ; both have been adopt- 
ed. Inthe first place monographies and 
statistics will be given as models, to 
which all future monographies and statis- 
tics will conform, as well in the scien- 
tific plan as in the material execution. 
Next, instructions will be sent to all the 
correspondents, and to all the antiquaries 
in France, to indicate the plan according 
to which their researches must be made, 
to fix the expressions which are to be 
used in the description of a monument, 
and the characteristic signs which serve 
to class the works of art, and to determine 
their age. 

“* As to the statistics, they will be of 
two kinds; those which include all the 
monuments of an arrondissement, and those 
which only comprehend the monuments 
of a great town. 

‘¢ For the model of the statistic of an 
arrondissement, that of Reims has been 
chosen—one of those which are most 
numerous in communes, and one of the 
richest in monuments. An architect of 
Reims, M. Hippolyte Durand, has been 
employed to make all the drawings; the 
archivist and librarian of the same town, 
M. Louis Paris, will write the history of 
the edifices; the secretary of the Com- 
mittee, M. Didron, will give the descrip- 
tion of all the monuments which will be 
represented by engraving and lithography. 

‘* Paris has been chosen as the model 
of the statistic of a great town. This work 
has been entrusted to M. Albert Lenoir, 
who will give drawings and descriptions 
of all the Roman, Merovingian, and Car- 
lovingian monuments which formerly 
adorned the town of Paris, and which 
have left numerous and imposing ruins. 
Paris, which possesses monuments of all 
epochs, from Julius Cesar to our own 
days, will serve as a type for those great 
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towns in France, Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, 
and Strasbourg. 

“The Committee will give also two models 
of monography ; for, the monuments of 
France being splendid or austere, it is 
necessary to take a severe monument and 
a sumptuous one, 

‘* The cathedral of Noyon,” graver still 
since the revolution and the course of ages 
have broken the statues of its portal and 
its painted windows, has been selected as 
the type of a church at once severe and 
original. By an exception which is 
rare in France, this cathedral is rounded 
at the extremity of its transepts, as at its 
apsis, and it is fronted by a porch on 
the west. M. Ramée has just finished 
the drawings of this curious monument, 
and M. L. Vitet, member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, is preparing the text. 

‘‘The Cathedral of Chartres appeared 
to be the monument the most complete 
and the richest in France—we may almost 
say,in Europe. Notre Dame de Chartres 
is a cathedral far more considerable than 
the others, by its crypt, which extends 
the whole length of the building; by 
the numerous sculptures which decorate 
its royal portal and its lateral porches ; 
by its two western spires, perfect models 
of the architecture of the twelfth and of 
the fifteenth centuries ; by the six amorces 
of towers which rise at the croisillons and 
at the apside ; by the delicate sculptures 
which adorn the enclosure of the choir ; 
by the painted glass which fills all the 
windows; by a great chapel—we may 
almost say, a little church—which the four- 
teenth century has attached to the great 
edifice of the thirteenth. 

‘* The drawings and text of this mono- 
graphy appeared to be of too high a de- 
gree of importance to be entrusted to a 
single person. Two artists have been 
joined together for the graphic work: 
MM. Lassus, architect, and Amaury- 
Duval, painter. M. Lassus will make all 
the drawings of arthitecture and decora- 
tion, and will make the plans, and give the 
sections and elevations; M. Amaury- 
Duval will draw all the sculpture. The 
text itself, which will accompany and ex- 
plain these numerous designs, will also be 
divided. In a literary work on a mo- 
nument like Ndtre Damede Chartres, there 
are two parts which are very distinct: the 
history of this monument, which relates 
its foundation, its vicissitudes, the life of 
the personages who have inhabited it, so 
to speak, that of the bishops who have 
adorned, enlarged, and modified it, in fact 
the history of its former times ; and the 
description which tells its present state, 
which describes by language all its stones 
one after another, all the statues, all the 
figures painted in fresco or on glass, all 
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the various forms which sculpture has im- 
pressed on different materials to give 
them a character, a style, which indicates 
an epoch,an age. The history ofa monu- 
ment, in fact, is still more different from 
its description, than architectural drawings 
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are from drawings of figures ; and, since 
there were two artists for the graphic part, 
it was but logical to make the same di- 
vision of the literary part of the under. 
taking.’’ 


Besides doing all that may be possible to preserve the ancient monuments 
from ruin, the Committee of Arts and Monuments has taken measures to form 
a Museum of National Antiquities, in which the fragments of such monuments, as 
their endeavours have not been able to save from destruction, may be deposited. 


‘* In spite of the zeal of the correspond- 
ents, in spite of the ardour of the 
Committee itself in defence of monu- 
ments threatened by men or ruined by 
time, many objects of art perish, many 
edifices fall; and, since there exists no 
place destined to receive the fragments, 
we lose even the last trace of the most 
interesting monuments. Since the de- 
struction of the museum of the Petits- 
Augustins, our national archeology has 
sustained losses of this kind which are 
irreparable. Latterly, when the restora- 
tions were made at the church of St. 
Denis, when the mutilations were perpe- 
trated on the church of St. Benoit, when 
the churches of St. Come and of Cluny 
were demolished, they were forced to 
throw away among the rubbish bases and 
capitals of columns, sculptured tumu- 
lary stones, carved frieses and  gar- 
goyles, because the royal museums which 
are consecrated to pagan antiquities, 
cannot and will not receive national 
antiquities. Such a state of things could 
not last long without the greatest detri- 
ment to history; for no archeological 
studies are possible without monuments, 
and the monuments become rarer every 
day. 


rd Struck with these injuries inflicted 
upon art and historical studies, the Com- 
mittee, on the proposition of Baron Taylor, 
begged the Minister of the Interior to grant 
a place for the temporary reception of the 
objects of art scattered in a thousand 
places, and which may be collected to- 


gether. Afterwards, the necessity will be 
felt of forming a gallery of the fragments 
which will be gathered by little and little 
at a small expense, and we shall thus have 
a museum of Christian antiquities, which 
may be compared with pride to the mu- 
seums of pagan antiquities. In this mu- 
seum, besides the pieces which are origi- 
nals, may be placed, as has been done at 
the Louvre for the Greek and Roman 
monuments, plaster-casts of the finest 
works of art, statues, and bas-reliefs which 
decorate our edifices of the Middle Ages. 
Several provincial towns already possess a 
Christian museum; Paris must not be 
behind Dijon, Orleans, Puy, Mans, or 
Carcassonne. The Minister of the Interior 
received . the most favourable manner 


the proposition of the Committee, and has 
made a formal promise to dedicate the 
church of St. Martin-des-Champs, now 
dependant on the Conservatory of Arts and 
Manufactures, to the reception of the 
fragments of Christian architecture and 
sculpture which may be collected at Paris 
and in the departments. This church, 
which, with St. Germain-des-Prés, is the 
oldest in Paris, is also the most curious 
for the originality of its construction and 
decoration ; it is admirably fit for its new 
destination—the casket will be worthy of 
the precious objects which it will contain. 
The Minister of the Interior has promised 
to cause to be restored, for the object above 
specified, this church, which threatened 
to fall into ruins from the effects of age, 
or which was going to be demolished to 
make room for a mairie. The Committee 
regards this result as one of the most im- 
portant it has yet obtained, and knows 
not how to thank sufficiently the Minister 
of the Interior. 

‘* When a monument falls of itself, as 
has lately happened to the church of St. 
Sauveur at Nevers, the Committee will 
have but one resource, and that one it will 
use immediately ; this will be to send an 
architectural draughtsman to the scene of 
the disaster, and to give him the task of 
collecting, or causing to be preserved in a 
museum, all the valuable fragments which 
may not be bruised to pieces ; of drawing, 
on the faith of traditions, on the inspec- 
tion of old engravings, and the examina- 
tion of the locality, a plan, sections, ele- 
vations, details; of stating, in a circum- 
stantial report, the cause of the accident, 
in order to prevent the fall of monuments 
which may be threatened with ruin under 
the same circumstances. The draughtsman 
will return to Paris with the fragments, 
which will be placed in the museum,—with 
the drawings, which will be engraved,— 
with the report, which will be published. 
Of the ruined monument will be presented 
at least its portrait and some fragments. 
This is precisely the mission which, in the 
case of St. Sauveur, the Committee has 
entrusted to M. Robelin, architect, non- 
resident member of the Committee, and 
charged with important works in the Ca- 
thedral of Nevers, his native place.” 
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All the evils here mentioned and provided against, are felt equally, if not 
more, in England; our national antiquities are daily perishing; we have no 
museum to receive the fragments, no public spirit in our government to provide 
for them, and only here and there a solitary individual who, at his own risk 
and inconvenience, will use his exertions to preserve, will afford a shelter to 
what can be saved, or will publish, or cause to be published, drawings and de- 
scriptions. We rejoice at the exertions of our neighbours, though we have 
reason to be ashamed at being left so far behind them. Yet we think we see 
at home a new spirit rising and spreading itself, and we hope that it may bear 
its fruit before it be too late. 

We ought to add, that the Committee of Arts and Monuments is publishing 
manuals of the different branches of archeology, drawn up by the first scholars 
in each branch, and intended more particularly for the use of its correspondents, 
to draw their attention to the different points most necessary to be observed, to 
fix a standard to guide them with certainty in their researches and observations, 
and to give with accuracy and certainty that elementary knowledge which is 
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necessary to enable them to work efficiently. 





Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Jan. 16. 

REGARDED as a picture there are 
few events more striking; considered 
historically there are few more inte- 
resting, or more instructive, than that 
of the elders of a community, be it re- 
ligious, political, or literary, coming 
forth in all the majesty of authority 
to frown down some daring heretic 
who has set tradition at defiance, and 
followed an unlicensed reason to con- 
clusions which are not agreeable. 
Your last Magazine exhibited some- 
‘thing of this kind in its papers upon 
the orthography of Shakspere. It 
seems that the Madden heresy, for so 
we are taught to believe it to be, finds 
friends. Mr. Charles Knight’s conver- 
sion alarms Mr. Hunter, Mr. Hal- 
lam’s all-but-approval calls up Mr. 
D’Israeli, who vouches for Mr. Col- 
lier and Mr. Dyce, and under the au- 
thority of these, the conscript fathers 
of dramatic literature, (and no one is 
inclined to pay them more respect, or 
to value their literary labours more 
highly than myself) we are called 
upon to proceed against all disbelievers 
in the first e and the second a, with 
bell, book, and candle ; the peril being 
—if we fail—that Prince Posterity may 
lose the real name of our great dra- 
matic poet, and be horrified by “‘ the 
barbaric curt shock of Shakspere,”’ 

Now, Mr. Urban, | avow myself to 
be a Maddenite. I renounce the first 
e; I abjure the second a; 1 believe— 
misbelieve if you like—in the ‘ bar- 
baric curt shock ;” and, having made 
this confession, I request permission 
to be heard in my defence. 

Gent, Mag, Vot, XIII. 


It is conceded on both sides, that 
we know of six genuine signatures of 
the great Bard; one to a conveyance 
dated the 10th March 1612-13, an- 
other to a mortgage deed dated 11th 
March 1612-13, three to his will 
signed on the 25th March 1615-16, 
and a sixth written in a copy of Flo- 
rio’s translation of Montaigne, of the 
edition of 1603. It is, I believe, fur- 
ther agreed that, in all these various 
places, the poet signed ‘‘ Shakspere.”’ 

Now the indestructible foundations 
of Maddenism are erected upon these 
admitted facts. We rest upon the con- 
tinued and consistent usage of the great 
Bard himself, and upon his unvaried 
signature of his own name upon all 
occasions that have yet been disco- 
vered. The signatures adduced 
were written, it will be remarked, at 
three different times ; all but one were 
affixed to legal instruments, which 
men generally sign with more than or- 
dinary care; and all of them were 
written during a period, when it is ad- 
mitted by the advocates of the e and 
the a, that proper names were caprici- 
ously varied by their owners in a most 
fantastical manner. If, therefore, 
there had been any want of uniformity, 
it would have been far from extraordi- 
nary ; irregularity of signature was the 
thing to be expected, and the unifor- 
mity is, consequently, the more re- 
markable and the more cogent. With 
a name, which Mr. Hunter tells us, 
was written in ten or twelve various 
forms during the poet’s life-time, 
Shakspere, as far as we know, never 
varied. Superior to the coxcombry 
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and affectation of his time, and as if 
to rebuke succeeding generations by 
anticipation, he wrote ‘‘ Shakspere,”’ 
and what he wrote we follow. 

And now, what are the objec- 
tions brought against us? ‘The first 
which I shall notice is, that Shakspere 
has not a pretty sound ; it is not eupho- 
nical; it is a mere ‘‘ dialectical or- 
thoepy ;”’ it is Warwickshire and not 
Middlesex; it is “ unmusical to London 
ears, and harsh in scund to ”’—Mr. 
D’Israeli’s. 

I cannot but regret that so re- 
nowned a name should offend any 
one, but, with all submission to those 
who maintain this opinion, I would 
remind them that we are not seeking 
to make a name but to find one, and, 
when we have found it, it is rather 
harsh usage to “‘ jeer and floutit thus,” 
merely because it does not happen to 
agree with the mincing speech of 
**those who never walk further than 
Finsbury.” Consider, Gentlemen, 
whether the Bard himself has not 
sounded the very heart of your objec- 
tion, and discovered that it arises not 
so much from the discordant character 
of this name of names as from the cir- 
cumstance of your ears being unaccus- 
tomed toit. You have been cradled in 
Shakespeare—nursed in Shakespeare 
—you have grown up in Shakespeare, 
and it is no light matter that 


** Can chase away the first conceived 
sound ;”’ 


but try it again,—‘‘ use will breed 
a habit in a man,” and, by way of 
dissipating any little prejudice, Ict 
your imagination follow the poct 
from the polite circles in which Mr. 
Hunter thinks he was known as 
«« Mr. Shakespeare,” to the office of 
the scrivener who prepared the con- 
veyance and the mortgage, and see 
him there subscribing ‘ Shakspere” 
to the formal documents throughout 
which the man of business had spelt 
the name as you would have it; go 
with him from the Fortune, or the 
Globe, where he no doubt had some 
more familiar appellation, to the study 
in which he gave birth to the enchant- 
ments of Prospero, and behold him 
consigning to immortality the book 
which lent a feeble help to his imagi- 
nation by inscribing that name which 
you term ‘a provincial corruption” 
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upon its fly leaf. If Shakspere, with 
a short sharp sound, be Warwickshire, 
and the attenuated Shakespeare, Me- 
tropolitan, the uniformity of our 
poet’s adherence to the former evi- 
dences an attachment to home, to fa- 
mily, and to the sounds and recollec- 
tions of his birth-place, which no 
fashion, no friendship with those who 
would “ smooth his name,” could era- 
dicate ; it, in effect, converts these sig- 
natures into a protest by the poet 
against that pretty-sounding name 
which you would uphold. 

The second objection I shall notice 
is, that we ought to adopt Shakespeare, 
because it is the true and genuine name, 
accordant with the arms; a spear, the 
point upwards : by which I understand 
that the name, whatever may have 
been its origin, was primarily com- 
pounded of the two words which are 
now spelt shake and spear. 

I do not perceive that the arms are 
any authority for the first syllable, and 
they are very little for the second, 
but let that pass. If the argument 
from the supposed origin be worth any 
thing, it is equally good when applied 
to other names, as to that of Shakspere, 
and, if so, whither would it lead us? 
We ought to bring back all proper 
names to their original clements. The 
Smyths, and the Smythes, and the 
Smithes must be told—‘‘ Gentlemen, 
you are all wrong; such orthography 
is evidence of a dialectical orthoepy ; 
your names are Smith.’’ The Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, instead 
of being hooted, as they deserve to be, 
for taking up the fine old stone of me- 
morial inscribed, ‘O rare Ben Jon- 
son,”’ and putting in its place, a trum- 
pery piece of modern masonry bearing 
*©O rare Ben Johnson,’’ should be 
lauded to the skies as the restorers of 
the true and genuine name. John 
Locke should descend to our posterity 
with the barbaric curt shock of Lock ; 
Sir Thomas Browne should become 
plain Brown ; and Coke be degraded 
into ‘‘ Cook.” If we are to “ syllable 
men’s names”’ after this rule, what is 
to become of the Seymours? the 
Bohns ? the Moons? the Hammonds? 
the Fosters? and innumerable others. 
If this be the law, ‘‘ chaos is come 
again,” and all our names must go 
into the melting pot in search of their 
primary elements, 
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Again, if “true and genuiue” is to 
be the rule, how can Shakespeare be 
shewn to have more truth or genuineness 
than Shakspere? Both are presumed 
to be compounded of a part of the verb 
scacan and the substantive spere, and, 
if so, the difference between them is, 
not that one is true and genuine and 
the other not so, but, that whilst both 
are true and genuine, that for which I 
contend is merely an earlier form of 
both the original words. I know it is 
now called dialectical and barbaric, and 
several other hard names, but it is not 
the less true that in the progress of our 
language—not the language of a pro- 
vince, but that of the country—there 
was a time when the words now spelt 
shake spear assumed the forms of shak 
spere, and that that time was anterior 
to the period of their being found in 
the forms of shake speare. 

And this leads us to another ques- 
tion,—if we are to resolve names into 
what is presumed to be true and 
genuine, to what form in which that true 
and genuine is expressed are we to give 
the preference ? Is it to be the earliest 
form? the form contemporary with 
the individual spoken of? or the 
modern? It is obvious that the advo- 
cates for Shakespeare must contend for 
the contemporary, as their adopted is 
not the earliest form of either syllable, 
nor the modern form of the latter. 
What follows? If the contemporary 
form is to be the rule in Shakspere’s 
case, so ought it to be in all others. 
Family names must fluctuate according 
to the fluctuations of the words of 
which they are presumed to be com- 
posed, and a man must resign his 
name—perhaps all that he has derived 
from his ancestors—as soon as public 
taste, or want of taste, has modern- 
ised the orthography of its component 
parts. The son’s name will differ from 
his father’s, the grandson’s from both, 
and confusion worse confounded will 
be the issue. 

I am now led to a third objection, 
which is, that the poet himself considered 
his name to be Shakespeare. This is 
rather a bold assertion in the teeth of 
his own consistent signature, but Iet 
us examine the question. The proofs 
adduced are the first editions of his 
Poems, and especially that of his Rape 
of Lucrece, ‘‘ printed by himself [7. e. 
by Richard Field for John Harrison) 
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in 1594,” a copy of which was before 
Mr. D’Israeli at the time of his writing, 
and seems to have excited him almost 
to ecstasy. No doubt it was to the 
influence of that enchanting editio prin- 
ceps that we are indebted for the burst 
of enthusiasm in which Mr. D’Israeli 
denies the possibility of his ever for- 
saking his first love, and protests that, 
whilst a drop of ink circulates in his 
pen, he will continue loyal to the e and 
the a. 

I think of Benedick and hope better 
things, but the point before us relates 
not to inward opinions, but to outward 
evidence. The affection of your heart 
of hearts, Mr. D’Israeli, may remain 
firm to Shakespeare, but do you not 
think it possible that you may yet 
stand before the world in such a po- 
sition as to lead men to believe that 
you approve what you have told us you 
condemn? You, of whose life no 
small part has been spent amongst 
printers,—and I shall ever express my 
satisfaction that such has been the 
case, and my gratitude to you for much 
amusement and instruction,—youknow 
very well that we are not our own 
masters in these matters ; 


‘‘There are compositors who spell our 
words, 
Rough-write them as we will.’’ 


I need not tell you how entirely 
those gentlemen will sometimes thwart 
our very best intentions ; but lest, in 
your enthusiasm for the e and the a, 
you are inclined to overlook this first 
principle of the practice of literature, 
I will give you a case in point. Turn 
to the last edition of your own Curi- 
osities of Literature, very lately pub- 
lished in one volume Svo, and there, at 
p- 137, you will find an article in the 
heading of which there is an instance 
of the ‘‘ barbaric curt shock ”’ of Shak, 
under the sanction of your own name. 
The same dialectical barbarism—as you 
esteem it—is repeated five times in that 
article, and, perhaps, many other times 
in other parts of the book, but I have 
not searched for them. Do I blame 
you for this? certainly not. Lam per. 
fectly satisfied that you wrote Shake- 
speare as plain as a pike-staff. Your 
truth, faith, and loyalty are pledged to 
the fact. The rogues of printers did 
it all. By their abominable artifice 
you have been brought into this very 
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Pistol-like predicament, and made to 
look at least half like one of the 
wicked. 

With this instance of printers’ in- 
iquity before you, will you still con- 
tend for the practice of Shakspere’s 
printer in preference to his own? 
Surely not. 

But you say “ these first editions 
were doubtlessly anxiously scrutinised 
by the youthful Bard.” The conjec- 
ture is a good conjecture—on your side 
of the question. I will imitate your 
example—a man, you know, may fol- 
low St. Augustine in anything—and 
‘weave a conjecture on the side of Mad- 
denism, and it shall be this: that the 
Bard, like all other young bards, was 
obliged to submit to his publisher a 
great deal more than he liked; that 
the publisher, being of your opinion, 
denounced the usage of Warwickshire 
as ungenteel, dialectical, provincial, 
barbaric, and what not ; declaring that 
poems written by a fellow with sucha 
hideous name would never go down; 
and that, in the end, the Bard, although 
retaining his own opinion, was com- 
pelled to give way in a matter which 
he thought was of trifling moment, 
inasmuch as even in printing, as Mr. 
Hunter has shewn, there was at that 
time the utmost indifference in the or- 
thography of proper names. But how 
did he write it in that Dukedom-large- 
enough, his library, where no publisher 
stood in the way? Shakspere. How, 
when his genius had given him liberty, 
and two gowns, and every thing hand- 
some about him? Shakspere. Shall 
we prefer the testimony of a book 
which he may have objected to, or 
may not have seen until it was printed 
off, to the unvarying signature of the 
same hand which wrote Hamlet and 
Othello? A question not to be asked 
by a Maddenite. 

We are next told that Shakespeare 
was the pronunciation of the literary 
metropolis, and in support of that as- 
sertion there are produced various con- 
temporary puns! Mr. Hunter refers 
to Greene’s shake scene, Mr. D’Israeli 
to Bancroft’s shook thy speare, and 
these, the quibbling witticisms of men 
belonging to a class who notoriously 
twist words and meanings as they 
please,—men whose art consists in the 
sacrifice of sense to sound,—are gravely 
adduced as evidences of the true and 
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the genuine! The argument from 
printers is startling enough, but that 
from punsters is most extraordinary ! 
“« Inthe name of all the rogues at once,” 
what is there that might not be estab- 
lished if bad puns are to stand in the 
place of good arguments? If the far- 
fetched and fantastical resemblances 
conjured up by the fertile imagination 
of a joker of jokes are to be taken as 
props to an otherwise falling cause? 
No! No! puns are excellent things to 
stop an argument, or turn it, when it 
becomes troublesome, but save me from 
the task of establishing a point which is 
to be made out by the evidence of small 
jokes! Can any one really think that 
a punster would have paused in his 
way towards the perpetration of one of 
his iniquities to consider whether Shak- 
spere was Provincial or Metropolitan? 

But we are not to rest here. All 
these, or the greater number of them, 
are, as it were, arguments ab ertra. 
Mr. Hunter carries the war into our 
own territory, and seeks to drive us 
from our defences by two important 
points, which he thinks have been 
overlooked. The first is, that the prac- 
tice in writing of the individual is not 
the proper guide to what should be the 
present orthography, because if so, we 
must change Grey into Gray or Graye, 
when writing of Lady Jane Grey, and 
other members of her family, who 
used those variations. Now this isa 
totally different case. Here isa well- 
known family name, the orthography 
of which was settled long before it 
became the fashion to vary the spell- 
ing of proper names according to the 
caprice of the owner. It had existed 
as Grey for more than two hundred 
years, through many generations, and 
in many branches, before Lady Jane 
arose to throw a new lustre around it. 
She, as might be expected, followed in 
the wake of the fashion, and varied the 
name according to her fancy, but are 
we to forsake the old path and follow 
her? I write with submission when I 
speak of the undeveloped doctrines of 
Maddenism, but it seems clear to me 
that we ought not. Our principle is, 


to set all fashionable folly at defiance, 
and, therefore, we adhere to the old 
name, which existed long before the 
fashion, which has survived it, and I 
trust never will become obsolete ina 
country which it has so often adorned, 
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The case of Shakspere is altogether 
different. Itis not an old, well known, 
and well established name, nor did its 
owner bend to the vagaries of the time. 
It is evident therefore, that his case 
must be judged by totally different rules. 

Mr. Hunter’s second point is, that 
the practice of the individual is not the 
proper guide, because, in the time of 
Shakespeare, there was the utmost in- 
difference in respect of the orthography 
of proper names, in writing especially, 
but even in printing also; and he ad- 
duces various instances, amongst 
them that of Raleigh, who is else- 
where said to have written his name 
seventeen different ways (Archeolog. 
xxii. 174.) Here again the case is 
totally different from Shakspere’s. 
He did not write his name several 
different ways. If he had done so, 
Maddenism could have had no exist- 
ence. He was consistent, uniform, 
and unvarying, and all arguments de- 
duced from the practices of the incon- 
sistent and the various are therefore 
totally inapplicable to him. 

Mr. Hunter proposes the rule which 
he would apply to this point, and it 
is—the usage of persons of cultivation. 
Usage, without a knowledge of the 
foundation upon which it rests, seems 
to me to be a very questionable au- 
thority for anything, only to be adopt- 
ed in the solution of anomalous cases, 
and never, in a case relating to the 
orthography of a novus homo, to be pre- 
ferred to the uniform practice of the 
individual himself; but I have not 
space to enter upon that question. In 
reference to Mr. Hunter’s canon I 
shall, at present, content myself with 
inquiring—persons of what period? 
I suppose the poet’s contemporaries. 
But we have been told that their or- 
thography of proper names was va- 
rious in the extreme; how then can 
we deduce a usage from them? 
Printers may be set against printers, 
punsters against punsters, authors 
against authors ; there is but one con- 
sistent and uniform usage, that of the 
poet himself,* and that we are to ex- 





* Amongst approaches to usage, the 
nearest that I have observed is in the 
Stratford Register. There are 30 entries 
in which the name of Shakspere occurs 
between 1558 and 1623, and of these 27 
agree with the poet’s signature, including 
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clude. And why? was not he a person 
of cultivation? 1 know Mr. llunter’s 
respect for Shakspere, I know the 
advantages which Shaksperean lite- 
rature has reaped, and is likely to 
reap, from his researches, too well, 
to think that that was his meaning. 

And now, if I have not exhausted 
time, space, patience,—everything— 
one word as to pronunciation. All the 
arguments I have noticed proceed 
upon the supposition that Shakspere 
must, of necessity, be pronounced 
differently from Shakespeare: is that 
quite clear? 

The second syllable will be sound- 
ed the same in both cases. The 
e final is silent, and 1 find, in the only 
Pronouncing Dictionary I can refer to, 
(Johnson and Walker, edited by 
Jameson, Pickering, 1827) that spear 
is to be pronounced spere. The only 
difference therefore is, that, in Mad- 
denism, the second syllable is spelt 
as it is pronounced; in the contrary 
system, it is not so. 

As to the first syllable, I am well 
aware that the mute e at the end of a 
syllable is, generally speaking, neces- 
sary to produce the long, slender 
sound of a; as in hate, rate, &c. 
This is the general rule; but we all 
know that, in pronunciation, usage 
does establish exceptions to rules, and 
what has been the usage in the days 
of our darkness whilst we have been 
going on spelling the word Shakspeare ? 
Who, until very lately, has ever pro- 
nounced the word as if it were Shack- 
spear? No one. Why then should 
we now begin? The orthography may 
be amended whilst the pronunciation 
remains unaltered, and the usage, 
anomalous as it is, is sufficient au- 
thority with reference to a_ syllable 
which is itself anomalous. 

Two more last words and I have 
done. First, I ought to state that, 
whilst writing upon this subject, I 
have abstained from any communi- 
cation with Sir F. Madden; and, 
second, I have endeavoured to give 
utterance to opinions different from 


the entries of his baptism, and burial, 
and ending with that of the burial of his 
widow. The other three entries are all 
‘« Shakspeare.’’ (Boswell’s Shakspeare, 
ii. 610.) 
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those of gentlemen, all of whom I 
know and respect, and some of whom 
I am proud to call my friends, in such 
manner as shall not give offence. I 
know how difficult it is to do this, 
and I cannot conclude without ex- 
pressing my hope that I have not un- 
awares, in the warmth of argument, 
been betrayed into anything which 
may seem inconsistent with the regard 
and esteem I entertain for every one 
of them. 


Yours, &c, 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 13. 
WHILE the cautious and critical 
readers of Shakespeare and the persons 
best acquainted with the literature of 
the period, suspend their judgment, or 
assent but in part to the new views 
which I havejust presented to the world 
on the date, scene, and origin of The 
Tempest, there is another class who 
come at once into my views, but who 
would persuade the public that the ma- 
terial points were known before. 

I regard this as no mean proof of 
the value and importance of those 
views; and 1 am too well acquainted 
with the history of literature and 
science not to know that this is one of 
the most usual forms in which a spi- 
rit which I need not particularly indi- 
cate is accustomed to manifest itself. 
It is, perhaps, the wisest and best 
course to leave such kind of attacks 
unnoticed. Nevertheless, committing 
the worthier class of critics to time and 
the effect of the arguments by which 
my conclusions are supported, I beg 
leave, with your permission, to make 
a few remarks on the assertion which 
I find in Mr. Knight’s Pictorial Shak- 
spere (as he chooses to print the 
name), that I have been anticipated 
in the two material points of the 
scene and the date; and the rather as 
the point is matter of fact, some por- 
tion of which I can perhaps better ex- 
plain than any other person, 

And, first, in respect of the Scene.— 
I have stated as plainly as frankly, 
and as I thought as handsomely as 
could be done, ‘that I received the first 
suggestion of the identity of the island 
of Prospero with the island of the 
Mediterranean, called Lampcdusa, 
from Mr, Rodd. ‘1 am bound to 
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acknowledge, and 1 do so with great 
pleasure, that I received many years 
ago, the first suggestion of the iden- 
tity of the island of Prospero with 
Lampedusa, from one whose in- 
timate acquaintance with books and 
their contents is well known to 
all who have the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance; I mean Mr. Rodd, the 
very ingenious, liberal, and respect- 
able bookseller in Great Newport 
Street.”” P. 32. I had no design or 
wish to conceal it. He mentioned it 
to me in conversation in April 1831; 
that is, that he had met with a manu- 
script account of a voyage in the Me- 
diterranean in which Lampedusa is 
called the Enchanted Island, which is 
the manuscript alluded to by Mr. Col- 
lier (to whom also he had mentioned 
it) in his Further Particulars respect- 
ing Shakespeare, just published, p. 63, 
and that this, according to my present 
recollections of the conversation, led to 
the suspicion that this was the island 
which Shakespeare had in view, which 
suspicion was strengthened by what 
he found in the Turco-Grecia. This 
was the suggestion to which I al- 
lude; and had I not received it, 
I think it very improbable that I 
should have thought of the iden- 
tity. But the following out the sug- 
gestion, the elaboration of the argu- 
ment, the discovery of the points 
of minute and critical resemblance, was 
all my own; and whether the argu- 
ment is sound or unsound, and the 
conclusions are just or the contrary, 
Mr. Rodd is not in any way answer- 
able for them. 

The disquisition nearly in its present 
state was written as long ago as 1831 
or 1832. When Lampedusa was sug- 
gested to me as the island, I had long 
been persuaded that The Tempest was 
an early play, and that The Tempest 
and no other play must be the Love 
Labour’s won of Meres in 1598. The 
only material additions which have 
been made to the argument are those 
derived from what is found in Ariosto. 
This discovery was recently made. 

Whenever I have mentioned the 
subject, or to whomsoever I showed 
the dissertation, I have uniformly 


mentioned from whom I derived the 
first suggestion ; and I may add that I 
have received more than once an as- 
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surance from Mr. Rodd that he had 
no intention of pursuing the inquiry 
and bringing the subject before the 
public, which he might possibly have 
done more satisfactorily than it has 
been in my power to do, and I well re- 
member reading to him some years 
ago the greater part of the dissertation 
as originally written. The announce- 
ment of the publication of my Disser- 
tation as a part of my intended New 
Illustrations of the Life, Writings, and 
Studies of Shakespeare, was made at 
the close of my Three Catalogues, 
which work was published in 1837, 
and the manuscript which was then 
finished of the first work was soon 
placed in the hands of a publisher. 

I have heard from various quarters that 
Mr. Douce was also persuaded of the 
identity of the two islands, and that he 
was brought to the opinion by reading 
the account which Captain Smyth gives 
of the island in his work published as 
long ago as 1819. Perhaps some of 
your correspondents may be able to 
explain the extent of Mr. Douce’s 
persuasion of this identity. My 
own acquaintance with him was but 
slight, and I have no recollection of 
having heard anything from him on 
the subject. Captain Smyth’s account 
of the island is by far the most curious 
and useful to the purposes of this 
inquiry, of the many notices of the 
island which I have been able to col- 
lect. 

You sce, therefore, that I make no 
claim to having first hit upon the 
identity of the two islands ; but that 
my claim in respect of the Scene is this, 
that I have been the first to bring it 
before the public, and that I have 
elaborated an argument by which, 
as seems to me, a surmise and sup- 
position is converted into an es- 
tablished fact, or at least into a proba- 
bility of a very high order. 

But in respect of the second of the 
material points, the Date, I claim en- 
tircly the merit, whatever it may be, 
of having first discovered, and, if I may 
be permitted to say so, proved it: and 
this in direct opposition to all persons 
who had published anything on the 
subject. The date usually assigned to 


it was 1610 or 1612; atall events a pe- 
riod later than 1609, in which year the 
storm occurred to which Shakespeare 
particularly 


was thought to have 
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alluded. I have endeavoured to show 
that it was written in 1596, about 
the time of the appearance of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s account of the 
Guiana voyage. Mr. Knight states 
that in this I had been anticipated 
by Mr. Coleridge, and he refers for 
proof to what he calls Mr. Coleridge’s 
‘‘ masterly classification of 1819,” 
which was first given to the world in 
his Literary Remains, which were not 
published till 1836. ‘‘ We regret,” 
says Mr. Knight, “ that Mr. Hunter 
did not do justice to the @ priori sa- 
gacity of our great philosophical critic, 
to whom unquestionably belongs the 
‘discovery’ of the date of the Tem- 
pest.”” Now if Mr. Coleridge had 
made the discovery, as Mr. Knight as- 
serts he had done, since this was made 
known only in 1836, it could not have 
influenced anything which Ihad written 
in 1832; and ifI had found in his clas- 
sification that he placed The Tempest 
where I have placed it, assuredly I 
should have been too happy not to have 
supported my own conclusion by the 
authority of so great a name, especially 
as Mr. Coleridge would have arrived 
at the same conclusion by some process 
essentially different from that which 
I had employed. But Mr. Knight has 
made a most serious mistake in thus 
representing Mr. Coleridge’s opinion. 
Mr. Coleridge does not refer the Tem- 
pest to the year 1596, nor, I venture 
to say, to any year nearly so early. His 
arrangement is of but little use to the 
critical inquirer into the chronological 
order, from the want of precise dates of 
the commencement and termination of 
his epochs. He divides the whole pe- 
riod of Shakespeare’s dramatic life into 
five epochs, placing The Tempest in the 
fourth of those epochs; but if the fourth 
epoch began so early as to include 
the plays written in 1596, what have 
we for the first, second, and third 
epochs? But to put the matter at 
once out of all question, Mr. Coleridge 
places in the third epoch, which must 
needs have preceded the fourth, the 
Much ado about Nothing, the King 
Henry the Fifth, and the King Henry 
the Eighth, which the merest novice 
inthis department of criticism knows 
to have been all produced later than 
1596. 

Indeed, no longer ago than June last, 
Mr. Knight, with the assistance of Mr. 
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Rodd, prepared some remarks on the 
chronological order, which are printed 
in the introductory notice to the King 
Henry the Fifth of the Pictorial Shak- 
spere. In these remarks, they dis- 
tinctly themselves place The Tempest 
among plays not produced before the 
year 1603. The passage will be found 
at p. 314. Whence this sudden con- 
version to my date? 

Such then is my plain answer to the 
observations of Mr. Knight. But, 
that my letter may not relate wholly 
to matter in which I may be said to 
have a personal concern, | shall claim 
your ready allowance of anything 
which tends to the illustration of our 
great poet, for the insertion of a few 
words respecting the orthography of 
the name. 

You were the first to publish the 
bond which was entered into to save 
the bishop harmless, if he granted his 
licence to Shakespeare to contract ma- 
trimony. I had previously seen the 
instrument, which is under the care 
of a most courteous and obliging 
keeper, Mr. Clifton, having taken a 
journey to Worcester for the express 
purpose of seeing it, and making other 
inquiries respecting the poet. What I 
wish to remark is this : that the name is 
there written Shaxspere, not Shagspere, 
as in your copy, in the second of the 
two instances in which it occurs. So 
at least I read it. I think it has not 
been observed, that the marks of 
the two husbandmen, Sandell and 
Richardson, are singularly coarse; 
coarser, I think, than the marks 
of marksmen of that period usu- 
ally are,as if they belonged to the 
very rudest part of the population ; and 
I can scarcely forbear coming to the 
conclusion that Shakespeare, then a 
youth of but eighteen, was rudely 
dragged by them as a victim to the 
altar. 

I give you also a contemporary 
authority for the old and better ortho- 
graphy, in a passage which, though it 
has been quoted, has been little used. 


‘¢ Detraction is the sworn friend to Ig- 
norance. For my own part I have ever 


truly cherished my good opinion of other 
men’s worthy labours; especially of that 
full and heightened stile of Master Chap- 
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man’s, the laboured and understanding 
works of Master Jonson, the no less 
worthy composures of the both worthily 
excellent Master Beaumont and Master 
Fletcher; and lastly, (without wrong last 
to be named,) the right happy and copious 
industry of M. Shake-speare, M. Decker 
and M. Heywood, wishing what I write 
may be read by their light; protesting 
that in the strength of mine own judg- 
ment I know them so worthy, that 
though I rest silent in my own work, yet 
to most of theirs I dare (without fiat- 
tery) fix that of Martial—non norunt hec 
monumenta mori.” 


These words, besides the evidence 
they afford of the orthography of the 
name, and the testimony which they 
present of the estimation in which 
Shakespeare was held among his con- 
temporaries, are highly honourable 
to him who wrote them; and his 
name must not be withheld—it was 
John Webster. They occur in the 
preface to his White Devil, which was 
first printed in 1612, though I quote 
from the edition of 1631. Withsuch 
men against it as D’Israeli, Dyce, 
and Collier, there is no danger of 
the unsightly Shakspere keeping its 
ground. 

Yours, &c. 


Josepu Hunter. 


Mr. UrsBan, Jan. 3. 


A MACE is laid before the Speaker of 
the House of Lords, also before the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and 
one, I believe, before the Lord Chan- 
cellor in his court; and all Corpora- 
tions possessing a Court of Record 
seem to be possessed of a mace; yet I 
can find no mention of such insignia in 
in any of their Charters. 

Can any of your readers give a clue 
to the meaning of this symbol, when used 
as an emblem of office? It has struck 
me, that, as it is not used in the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Courts, in which I believe the sovereign 
is by a fiction of law supposed to preside 
in person, but in the courts before men- 
tioned, in none of which courts is the 
King presumed in law to be present 
in person, it is possible the mace 
may be anemblem of the delegated au- 
thority of the Crown to hold a Court of 
Record. I shall be glad if any of your 
correspondents can elucidate this sub- 
ject. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Life and Correspondence of M. S. 
Lewis, Esq. Author of the Monk, 
§c. 2 vols. 8vo0. 


WHO would not wish to know 
something of the personal history of 
the author of the Monk, and Alonzo 
the Brave, and the Castle Spectre, and 
Timour the Tartar, and the Cat King, 
and Fire King, and the ‘‘ Grim White 
Woman, and the Gay Gold Ring,” and 
many other tales of wonder and 
fear, which filled a few years ago all 
the drawing-rooms and saloons of 
London with panic terrors, and co- 
vered the platform of the stage with a 
pageantry, and marvellous machinery 
unknown before? For many years 
Monk Lewis, for so he will always be 
called, was a bright star of second or 
third magnitude, in the best society ; 
familiar with nobles, caressed by 
Princesses, and deified by all melo- 
dramatic actors and actresses. He 
was a person of easy fortune, and in 
the latter part of his life affluent ; 
quiet and elegant in his tastes and 
amusements ; fond of music, pictures, 
poetry, verses, china, lap-dogs, and 
looking-glasses, and similar delicie 
vite otiose. He possessed too, some 
great and unquestionable virtues. To 
his mother, whose life was somewhat 
unfortunate, he was uniformly most 
dutiful, attentive, and liberal, antici- 
pating and supplying her wants, and 
forgiving the eccentricities and petu- 
lancies of her temper; he was a kind 
master to his domestics; and, as re- 
gards his conduct to his slaves, the be- 
nevolence of his heart was shown in 
practical acts of the wisest and best 
kind; and indeed great part of his 
will is employed in securing to them 
by law, the privileges and advantages 
which he had bestowed on them, after 
he became personally acquainted with 
their condition. We have no autho- 
rity for bestowing on him the still 
brighter wreath which is formed of 
the unperishing flowers of Christian 


Gent, Mac, Vor, XIII, 


faith and hope; for the nature of his 
works must forbid this, and nothing in 
his personal history supports it. He 
was a man of society and of the world, 
quick, clever, (for he wrote the co- 
medy of the East Indian before he was 
16,) as necessary in a drawing-room 
as an ornament of Sevres china; could 
write extemporaneous poetry,—not 
very good in general, but occasionally 
rising into excellence; could repeat a 
tale, or point an anecdote with neat- 
ness and grace ; but with all this, a lit- 
tle tiresome occasionally, and some- 
what whimsical. With regard to the 
present volumes, we presume that they 
have been composed of the best mate- 
rials which could be procured, which 
is Mr. Lewis’s correspondence, chiefly 
with his mother. But they throw but 
little light on his own history; and 
their publication at all, (sceing that 
they turn entirely on domestic matters 
of rather a painful nature) perhaps is 
to be lamented ; neither are the letters 
themselves distinguished by any bril- 
liancy of thought, cleverness of com- 
position, or interest of anecdote. Still 
they will render the future biography 
of Mr. Lewis, whenever it may be 
composed, more circumstantial: in 
some points, and more copious and au- 
thentic than it would have been 
without their assistance. We shall 
run rather lightly, pede currente, 
through the volume, extracting a few 
things which may afford amusement, 
among the subjects of the memoir, or 
those mentioned in it. 

Vol. I. p. 19, we meet with a more 
circumstantial account of the charac- 
ter and melancholy death of Miss 
Ray, than we before knew. 


‘* Mrs. Lewis, the mother of Mr. 
Lewis, dined at Lord Sandwich’s in com- 
pany with Miss Ray on the very evening 
of her fatal visitto thetheatre. Duringdin- 
ner she seemed unusually depressed in spi- 
rits. When the carriage was announced, 
and she was adjusting her dress, Mrs. 
Lewis made some remark on a beautiful 
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rose which Miss Ray wore in her bosom. 
Just as the words were uttered, the flower 
fell to the ground. She stooped to re- 
gain it, but, as she picked it up, the red 
leaves scattered themselves on the carpet, 
and the stalk alone remained in her hands. 
The poor girl, who had been depressed in 
spirits before, said, ‘I trust I am not to 
consider this as an evilomen.’ But, soon 
rallying, she expressed to Mrs. Lewis in a 
cheerful tone her hope that they would meet 
again after the theatre, a hope that was 
never realised. Of Miss Ray’s origin many 
different accounts have been given. The 
true one, however, is that Lord Sand- 
wich first noticed her when very young 
in a shop in Tavistock Street, where she 
served at the counter, and being struck 
with the intellectual expression of her 
countenance, as well as with its singular 
beauty, he took charge of her future edu- 
cation, and engaged for her the best mas- 
ters, especially in music; so that she 
soon came out as a singer at his musical 
parties, when his Lordship, who was, as is 
well known, very formal and precise, used 
to perform on the kettle drum. This young 
girl conducted herself so well, under 
most awkward circumstances, that a 
Bishop’s wife (Mrs. Hinchliffe) thus ex- 
pressed herself in her favour. ‘I was 
really hurt to sit opposite to her ; to mark 
her discreet conduct, and yet to find it 
improper to notice her, She was so as- 
siduous to please,—was so very excellent, 
—yet so unassuming, I was quite charmed 
with her; yet a seeming cruelty to her 
took off the pleasure of my evening.’ 
The history of her tragical end is shortly 
this. Miss Ray was entirely dependent 
on Lord Sandwich’s bounty, but she 
had no settlement or provision made for 
her, and she was, out of delicacy, obliged 
to refuse advantageous offers made to her 
from the theatres. A gentleman named 
Hackman was introduced at one of the 
musical parties to Miss Ray, an attach- 
ment commenced, and subsequently a cor- 
respondence. From a wish to be in circum- 
stances enabling him to marry, Hackman 
exchanged the army for the church, and 
obtained the living of Wyverton, in Nor- 
folk : but while this was in progress, Lord 
Sandwich found reasons to place his fa- 
vourite under surveillance, and the corres- 
pondence was consequently stopped. Hack- 
man attributed this to Miss Ray’s caprice 
or infidelity. He became exasperated at 
her coldness. The fatal night, having 
made himself half frantic with liquor, he 
stationed himself at the door of the the- 
atre, and, after having shot his victim, 
endeavoured to destroy himself. On 


Miss Ray’s assassination being conveyed 
to Lord Sandwich, he stood for a 
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while petrified, till suddenly seizing a can- 
dle, he run up stairs, threw himself on a 
bed, and in agony exclaimed, ‘ Leave me 
for a while to myself, I could have borne 
anything but this.’ ’’ 


At p. 133, we find the following de- 
scription of Mr. Lewis’s life at the 
Hague : 


** As for me, the Hague and the Dutch 
are as insufferable as ever, but of late I 
have cut the society of the place, and got 
into a very agreeable coterie, which as- 
sembles every other night at the house of 
one of the cleverest women I ever met 
with, a Madame de Matignon. She is 
the daughter of the celebrated Baron de 
Breterie, who lives with her. We have 
also the Marquise de Brebance, the Prin- 
cesse de Leon, the Princesse de Mont- 
morencie, the Vicomte de Bonville, the 
Duc de Polignac, the deau Dillon (of 
whom you must certainly have heard,) 
and, in short, the very best society of 
Paris. This, you must suppose, is plea- 
sant : everybody is at their ease ; some play 
at tric-trac, others work, others font la 
belle conversation; and so well, with so 
much wit and novelty of thought, that I 
was much entertained by it. You will 
easily conceive, that, after such society, 
the Dutch assemblies must be dreadful. I 
therefore seldom go near them, and, in- 
deed, a late proof of their stupidity, would 
have terrified a man possessed of more 
courage than myself. An unfortunate 
Irishman, known by the name of Lord 
Kerry, being the other night at one of the 
Dutch assemblies, and quite overcome 
with its stupidity, yawned so terribly that 
he fairly dislocated his jaw; it was im- 
mediately set again, but he has suffered 
much from the accident, and is still con- 
fined by it to his bed. He is a man up- 
wards of fifty, and consequently must have 
been frequently ennuied before ; but such 
peculiar ennui was more than he had bar- 
gained for, or had power to resist; you 
may think this a made anecdote, but I 
assure you that I have told you the plain 
matter of fact. There is a Duchesse de la 
Force here, a sort of idiot, whom I wish 
you could see. She would entertain you 
very much ; her conversation is composed 
of the same set of phrases, which she 
vents upon all occasions. One of them 
is, ‘ Et les détails ?? She said the other day 
without minding her question or his 
reply, ‘Eh bien! M. Dillon, y a-t-il 
quelques nouvelles?’ ‘ Il n’y en a pas, 
Madame.’ ‘Vraiment! et les détails ?’ 
When they told her that the Queen of 
France was dead, she asked for the ‘ dé- 
tails.’ She would make an excellent cha- 
racter in a comedy,’’ &c, 
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At p. 213 we find the following lu- 
dicrous anecdote relating to a cele- 
brated actress of the time, whose mind 
appears to have been temporarily over- 
set by what Sheridan called ‘“ the 
whole regiment of ghosts” in the Cas- 
tle Spectre. 


‘The terrors inspired by the Spectre 
were not confined to Drury Lane; but, as 
the following anecdote shows, on one oc- 
casion they even extended considerably 
beyond it. Mrs. Powell, who played 
Evelina, having become, from the number 
of representations, heartily tired and 
wearied with the character, one evening, 
on returning from the theatre, walked 
listlessly into a drawing-room, and throw- 
ing herself into a seat exclaimed, ‘ Oh! 
this ghost, this ghost! Heavens! how the 
ghost torments me!’ ‘Ma’am,’ uttered 
a tremulous voice from the other side of 
the table. Mrs. Powell looked up hastily. 
‘ Sir,’ she exclaimed, in nearly the same 
tone, as she encountered the full counte- 
nance of a very sober-looking gentleman 
opposite, ‘ What—what was it you said, 
Ma’am?’ ‘ Really, Sir,’ replied the as- 
tonished actress, ‘ I have not the pleasure 
of—Why, good Heavens! what have 
they been about in the room?’ ‘ Madam,’ 
continued the gentleman, ‘the room is 
mine, and I will thank you to explain.’ 
‘Yours,’ screamed Mrs. Powell, ‘ surely, 
Sir, this is number 1.’ No, indeed, 
Madam,’ he replied, ‘ this is number 2 ; 
and really your language is so very extra- 
ordinary, that’—Mrs. Powell, amidst her 
confusion, could scarcely refrain from 
laughter ; ‘Tenthousand pardons,’ she said, 
‘the coachman must have mistaken the 
house. I am Mrs. Powell, of Drury 
Lane, and have just come from perform- 
ing the Castle Spectre. Fatigue and ab- 
sence of mind have made me an uncon- 
scious intruder ; I lodge next door, and I 
hope you will excuse this unintentional 
alarm I have occasioned you.’ [tis almost 
needless to add that the gentleman was 
much relieved by this rational explana- 
tion, and participated in the mirth of his 
nocturnal visitor as he politely escorted 
her to the street-door. ‘Good night,’ 
said the still laughing actress, ‘ and I hope 
Sir, in future, 1 shall pay more attention 
to number one.’ ”’ 


At p. 236, are a few lines from the 
poem of the ‘‘ Captive,” which we men- 
tion, because it appears to us that 
they gave, as it were, the key note to 
the stvle of Crabbe’s fine poem of ‘‘ Sir 
Eustace Gray.” The settled melan- 
choly of the feeling gives a deep 
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impression to the somewhat common 
and familiar words, 


“* Stay, gaoler, stay, and hear my woe! 

She is not mad, who knells to thee, 
For what I’m now, too well I know, 

And what I was, and what should be. 
I'll rave no more in proud despair, 

My language shall be calm, though sad ; 
But yet I’ll firmly, truly swear, 

I am not mad! I am not mad! 


‘* A tyrant husband forg’d the tale 
Which chains me in this dreary cell! 
My fate unknown my friends bewail— 
Oh! gaoler, haste, that fate to tell. 
Oh! haste my father’s heart to cheer ; 
That heart at once ’twill grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 
I am not mad! I amnot mad! 


‘*?Tis sure a dream? some fancy vain ! 
I—I,—the child of rank and wealth ; 

Am I the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Depriv’d of freedom, friends, and health ? 

Oh! while I count these blessings fled, 
Which never more my hours shall glad ; 

Now aches my heart, now burns my head, 
But ’tis not so! I am not mad.” 


Among the intimate friends of Mr. 
Lewis, was the amiable but eccentric 
Lady Cork, who, in this respect, was 
of a disposition something like his 
own. 


* Nothing delighted her Ladyship so 
much as to be surrounded by odd people 
of every description. No matter in what 
line of absurdity they excelled: the very 
grave—the very gay—the very clever— 
the very dull—all had charms in the eyes 
of Lady Cork. Yet she was a person of 
a highly cultivated mind, and found great 
pleasure in the society of men of letters ; 
and many of the leading literary men of 
the day were frequent and welcome vi- 
sitors at her house. Her Ladyship took 
a great fancy to Mr. Thomas Moore, 
then in the zenith of popularity, and the 
darling of the day, and one evening took 
it into her head to gratify her guests 
with some passages of dramatic reading. 
Mr. Moore was the fascinating medium 
selected for this ‘ flow of soul,’ upon 
which, it seemed, the lady had set her 
heart, butagainst whichit proved the gentle- 
man had set his face: he was exceedingly 
sorry—was particularly engaged—had, 
besides, a very bad cold—a terribly ob- 
stinate ‘hoarseness ;’ and declared all 
this with an exceedingly ‘ good-evening’ 
expression of countenance. Her Lady- 
ship was puzzled how to act, till Lewis 
came to her relief; and in a short time 
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she made her appearance with a large 
Burgundy pitch plaister, with which she 
followed the wandering melodist about 
the room, who, in his endeavours to evade 
his well-meaning pursuer and her formi- 
dable recipe, was at length fairly hemmed 
into a corner. Whether he there exerted 
his eloquence in protestations of gratitude, 
or in prayers for assistance, we never 
heard; but, as they say of the heroes of 
romance, he at length effected his escape. 

‘“* Having one day taken it into her 
head to have ‘a raffle, or lottery,’ for a 
charitable purpose, slie mentioned her 
idea to Lewis, who entered into the project 
with great willingness, and under his 
direction the whole affair was managed. 
As it was arranged that every one was to 
win something, Lewis took care that the 
prizes should be of a nature that would 
create the most ludicrous perplexity to 
their owners. Accordingly, on the eve- 
ning appointed (for the raffle took place 
ata soirée), the ‘ assembled guests’ were 
parading the brilliantly-lighted drawing- 
rooms, burdened with the most out-of-the- 
way articles the eccentric hostess could 
procure, while the inventor of this novel 
kind of plaisanterie was silently enjoying 
the joke of their distress. Gentlemen 
were seen in every direction, running 
about with tea-pots in their-hands, or 
trays under their arms, endeavouring to 
find some sly corner in which to deposit 
their prizes; while young ladies were 
sinking beneath the weight and shame 
of carrying a coal-scuttle or a flat-iron. 
Guinea pigs, birds in cages, punch-bowls, 
watchmen’s rattles, and Dutch ovens, 
were perplexing their fortunate, or, as 
perhaps they considered themselves, un- 
fortunate proprietors, and Lady Cork’s 
raffle was long remembered by those who 
were present as a scene of laughter and 
confusion.”’ 


The first volume closes with some 
lines on the death of Fox. The fol- 
lowing are printed in italics; we 
suppose, as worthy of the highest 
estimation. We think them altogether 
composed in very bad taste indeed. 


*¢ Tilustrious shade! when, at the throne of 
Heaven, {forgiven. 
Suppliant thou kneel’st and sue’st to be 
While by thy side a dreadful angel stands, 
And grasps the volume in his burning hands 
Which holds thy fau/ts (for who from faults 
is free), 
With dauntless eve the stern Accuser see. 
His voice be thunder,—lightning be his 
look,— {his book.” 


Whisper—the Slaye Trade—and he *ll close 
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In the second volume (p. 5) we find 
Mr. Lewis ona visit at Inverary castle. 
Among the company, he says— 


“ Mrs. T. Sheridan is also here at pre- 
sent,—very pretty, very sensible, amiable 
and gentle: indeed, so gentle, that Tom 
insists upon it that her extreme quietness 
and tranquillity is a defect in her character. 
Above all, he accuses her of such an ex- 
treme apprehension of giving trouble (he 
says) it amounts to absolute affectation. 
He affirms that when the cook has for- 
gotten her duty, and no dinner is pre- 
pared, Mrs. Sheridan says—‘ Oh! pray 
don’t get dinner on purpose for me; Ill 
take a dish of tea instead ;’ and he declares 
himself certain that, ifshe were to set her 
clothes on fire, she would step to the bell 
very quietly, and say to the servant, with 
great gentleness and composure,—‘ Pray, 
William, is there any water in the house ?’ 
‘No, madam, but I can soon get some.’ 
‘Oh! dear!—no! it does not signify. I 
dare say the fire will go out of itself.’ ”’ 


Mr. Lewis's favourite cottage is thus 
described : 


“It was a pretty romantic retreat 
where Lewis spent the greater part of his 
time, and which he afterwards greatly 
embellished and improved, and continued 
to retain possession of till his death. It 
was here that the greater portion of his 
works were written; and even when he 
came into possession of a large fortune at 
his father’s death, he still continued to 
find the same pleasure in the retirement 
of this rural abode which he had done in 
his earlier years. He spared no pains or 
expense in rendering it suited for a poet’s 
home ; and it was adorned in a style in 
every way indicative of its sensitive occu- 
pant. His little drawing-room was beau- 
tifully ornamented, and contained many 
paintings from the first masters, as well 
as several highly finished sketches taken 
from his own works. Over the mantel- 
piece hung the small miniature of a 
lady, a scion of the house of Argyle, 
which, on account of the homage he 
seemed to pay to it during one of his 
visits to Inverary castle, was good-na- 
turedly presented to him by the Duke, and 
highly prized by Lewis, on account of 
some fancied or real resemblance it bore 
to a late beauty of that noble house, 
whose early influence on his heart we 
have already spoken of. He had also an 
admirably selected library, containing, 
among other acquisitions, a valuable col- 
lection of German works and scarce old 
English and Scotch ballads. He had al- 
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most a passion for mirrors; and Barnes, 
as well as the apartments he afterwards oc- 
cupied in the Albany, had a profuse, though 
tasteful display of these, as well as an un- 
usual quantity of exquisitely finished Jijou- 
terie, and of the most unique and classical 
representations. For seals, also, his pen- 
chant was peculiar. He was continually in- 
venting new mottoes and devices, until, at 
last he possessed a stock that might have 
furnished the windows of a jeweller’s shop. 
Hlis miniature grounds were laid out with 
the greatest taste and beauty. On the 
lawn before the cottage were two finely 
finished statues of bronze ; one a Cupid in 
the act of flying from a pedestal, on which 
was engraved the following lines from his 
pen— 


Though age intrude, with frown repelling, 
Love, while I live, shall share my dwelling ; 
* Begone, vain boy ’—should stoies ery, 
Just spread your wings, but never fly. 

“The other, a figure representing For- 
tune, was grasping a purse, and standing 
upon a globe. On the pedestal of which 
was written : 


Lo! in my hand a purse of gold, 
And at my feet the world behold ! 
For they, whom Fortune’s favours greet, 
Still find the world is at their feet,’’ &e. 
We are now approaching the termi- 
nation of our history. When, at the 
death of his father, Mr. Lewis came 
into possession of the Jamaica Estates, 
his sense of duty, as well as his feel- 
ings of humanity, led him to make a 
visit to his property. His book called 
the “‘ Journal of a West India Pro- 
prietor,”’ as well as these volumes, will 
shew with what acts of kindness and 
humanity his residence was marked, 
and what improvements he made in 
the condition of the poor enslaved 
beings, that Providence had entrusted 
to his care. After some intervala se- 
cond visit was made; and he left in his 
will, that whoever should inherit his 
Jamaica estates, should every third 
year visit them in person; and omit- 
ting this, his right to them was for- 
feited. In May 1818, he embarked on 
board the Sir Godfrey Webster, under 
the care of Captain Boys, on his 
homeward voyage to England; he had 
been previously suffering from a slight 
attack of yellow fever, and seemed from 
his first coming on board, restless and 
irritable. Sea sickness of a violent 
kind added to his illness, He grew 
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obstinate and morcirritable, and instead 
of remaining in bed, and allowing the 
medicines to take proper effect, he 
would rush upon deck, walk for hours, 


and then return to his couch worse 
than when he left it. 


* Continued retchings (writes a lady, a 
fellow passenger) seemed to rack every 
nerve in his body, and his groans of agony 
pierced my very soul. Indeed I could 
get no rest for his moanings. Every at- 
tention was paid that kindness could de- 
vise. Wewere all-in a wretched state, 
and the extreme heat of the latitude in 
which we were, increased our distress. 
At midnight, only six days after we sailed, 
Mr. Lewis, in a paroxysm of agony, had 
the ship’s steward called up, and demand- 
ed a dose of an emetic, feeling, as he ex- 
pressed it, an insupportable load at his 
stomach. Remonstrance was useless, and 
in the hurry of the moment to comply 
with his impatience, a strong emetic was 
imprudently administered by the steward. 
From that time the retchings were inces- 
sant. I saw Mr. Lewis at mid-day on 
the 13th, his sufferings were fearfully dis- 
tressing; I think he was aware of his 
danger, and some memoranda were writ- 
ten from his dictation and sealed up. I 
last saw Mr. Lewis, about nine on the 
same evening, before I retired for the 
night, and promised to call out to those 
who were watching in the outward cabin, 
the half hours when he was to have a 
medicine given to him. I did so: at ten 
o’clock, I heard him say, ‘I thank you, 
thank you.’ All that night his groans 
were dreadful; I could only lie in my 
berth and listen to them, for illness ren- 
dered me powerless. By degrees his 
moanings subsided into low convulsive 
sobs: they grew fainter and fainter, and 
became calmed into a gentle breathing, as 
though the sufferer slept. I was worn 
out, and lost all coflsciousness. From 
this state of stupor, (for 1 can hardly call 
it sleep,) I was roused by the steward, at 
a little past four on the morning of the 
14th May, calling me by name. He came 
to inform me that Mr. Lewis was no 
more.” 


We must not omit to mention the 
account by the same writer, of the 
circumstances that attended the com- 
mittal of the body to the deep. Sin- 
gular that this last scene of life’s 
drama should have had something 
melo-dramatic in its effect. 


‘* With all the decencies that can be ob- 
served on suchan occasion, the corpseof our 
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lamented and regretted fellow-passenger, 
having been placed in a proper coffin, at 
that impressive sentence in the form of 
burial at sea, ‘We ‘commit our brother 
to the deep,’ was gently lowered into its 
ocean tomb. Never shall I forget the 
sound of the splashing waters, as for an 
instant the ingulphing wave closed over 
his remains. The coffin, encased in its 
shroud-like hammock, rose again almost 
immediately ;— the end of, the ham- 
mock having become unfastened, and the 
weights which had been inclosed, escaping, 
the wind getting under the canvas, acted 
as a sail, and the body was slowly borne 
down the current away from us, in the di- 
rection of Jamaica. I remained on deck 
straining my eyes to watch, as it floated 
on its‘course, the last narrow home of him 
who had indeed been my friend ; till nearly 
blinded by tears, and the distance that 
was gradually placed between the vessel 
and the object of my gaze, it became like 
a speck upon the waters, and I saw it no 
more.’” 

Another account, given by a pas- 
senger, agrees with this in its general 
statements, especially in the striking 
and singular scene last described. 

Austria. By P. E. Turnbull, Esq., 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 2 vols. 

WE are sorry that want of space 
prevents our doing any justice to the 
volumes before us, for in truth they 
are recommended by many valuable 
qualities ; and certainly afford a far 
more temperate, judicious, and correct 
account of Austria, as to her govern- 
ment, policy, civil and social institu- 
tions, than we can elsewhere find. 
The second volume contains a great 
deal of valuable observation on all the 
main subjects of internal government 
and foreign policy? well arranged, and 
with details sufficiently full; the first 
is occupied with the account of the 
author’s travels in its different states, 
and with a description of the scenery, 
antiquities, and natural curiosities 
which he visited.* Ilad we room for 
extracts, we should be inclined to make 
them from the author’s graphical 
description of the Saxon Swisserland, 








* There is only one subject on which 
Mr. Turnbull occasionally writes, of which 
he is apparently quite ignorant: i. e. on 
curious books. Under that head, he has 
made many blunders, and evidently he 
has no knowledge of their rarity or value. 
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Schandau, and Proébischer Thor; we 
should take much from his account of 
Bohemia; but, perhaps, we have been 
more interested with the description 
of the Illyrian Provinces, the quick- 
silver mines of Idria, the caverns of 
Adelsberg, under which head we have 
a fuller and better account of the Pro- 
teus anguinus than we had before seen, 
and the excursion to Pola. We have 
read with attention the author’s ob- 
servations in his second volume on the 
government of Austria, and the con- 
clusions to which he arrives respect- 
ing its character; yet, highly as we 
estimate the correctness of his informa- 
tion, and the candour and fairness of 
his reasonings, we still think that he 
views it in too favourable a light. 
Great, indeed, beyond any past expe- 
rience great, ought to be the blessings 
bestowed by a government on its sub- 
jects, which could compensate for the 
cruel and somewhat capricious thral- 
dom in which they are held. Great 
caution, approaching to timidity, seems 
to beits character, and the timid are, 
by their very defect, apt to be unjust. 
Then it appears that while the higher 
nobles, the great feudal lords of Hun- 
gary, are feared and respected; while 
the merchants and bankers, to whom 
the state looks for pecuniary assist- 
ance, are indulged; and while the 
rights of the populace are respected 
and their comfort assured ; the nobility 
of a lower rank and less influence 
are most injuriously harassed and ill- 
treated, of which Mr. Turnbull’s book 
gives some striking instances. The 
system of espionage, too, whenever 
liberal sentiments are suspected, is 
most severe. Thus, as it were, this 
paternal government seems tacitly to 
confess that its existence is founded, 
and its tranquillity maintained, on the 
principle that its subjects should be 
ignorant of the rights which their 
fellow creatures possess and enjoy, in 
nations that have either never bent 
their necks, or else have shaken off the 
yoke of despotism. With all its cau- 
tion we pronounce that this govern- 
ment cannot last long ; it has internally 
some great evils—the constitution of 
Ilungary being the first—and the state 
of its financial affairs seems anything 
but satisfactory. What may be the 


manner in which the great movement 
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of change shall first appear in this 
singular country we dare not say ; or 
how far, when it comes, it may affect 
the stability or prosperity of Austria 
itself; but the prosperity of the revenue 
and the improvement in the financial 
system seems absolutely necessary to 
preserve the good understanding be- 
tween the people and government. A 
heavier taxation would soon poison the 
sources of the present content, which 
seem to be little more than ease and 
the means of enjoyment; and com- 
merce, which is now opening her 
wings over the southern shores of the 
empire, will bring with her her usual 
freight; not only supplying the body 
with new conveniences, but the mind 
with new ideas; the thoughts that 
come with her, will be free as the winds 
that waft her to the shores : even now 
along the Danube, the new channel of 
communication has already baffled the 
narrow jealousies of the state, and, 
though the Austrian police can and do 
prevent its subjects entering Hungary 
by land, they cannot prevent them 
visiting it whenever they like by water. 
An Austrian, to see Hungary, must 
take his passage for Constantinople ; 
and he will quit his vessel at any place 
he may think fit, baffling emperor, 
minister, and all his myrmidons. 





Travels in South-Eastern Asia, §&c. 
By the Rev. H. Malcolm. 2 vols. 
WE are indebted to the labours of 

missionaries for some very valuable 

works on countries so remote and so 
uninviting, that religious zeal could 
alone induce the stranger to make his 
habitation there. The trader, indeed, 
touches at their shores ; but when he 
has discharged his cargo and assured 
his market, he quits them to continue 
his speculations, without regard to 
the country or inhabitants. Mr, 

Malcolm has given us a very inte- 

resting work on the Burman empire, 

Malaya, and Hindoostan, which will 

repay perusal. In vol. I. p. 173-194, 

the account of the vegetable produc- 

tions, fruits, &c. of Burmah is tole- 
rably copious. The glory of its forests 
is the teak tree (tectona grandis) ; it is 
probably the most valuable timber in 
the world. It has this advantage over 
oak, that, while that has an acid which 
destroys iron, this has an essential oil 
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which preserves it. Of oak, eight or 
ten species are found in different parts 
of the Upper Country, some of them 
stately trees; but the abundance of 
teak prevents its general use. The 
natural history of Burmah is yet im- 
perfectly known. 

At vol. IL. p. 26, the following cha- 
racter of the Hindoos is given by our 
author :— 


‘* My personal knowledge of Hindoos- 
tan and the Hindoos, though too limited to 
authorize me to produce new opinions, is 
abundantly sufficient to satisfy me of the 
truth of portraits drawn by others. I read 
much on both sides, and instantly marked 
whatever tended to show up the native 
character, and the tendency of Brah- 
minism ; and at every step was more and 
more confirmed in the opinion of Lord 
Teignmouth, whose personal knowledge 
of India was extensive, that—‘ the Gentoos 
are as degenerate, crafty, litigious, and 
wretched a people as any in the known 
world, especially the common run of 
Brahmins ;’ and of Claudius Buchanan, 
who pronounced the Hindoos to be des- 
titute of honesty, truth, and justice; and 
of Sir James Mackintosh, quoting Sir W. 
Jones’s opinion as his own, who, among 
the evidences of their depravity, speaks of 
the general prevalence of perjury, which, 
perhaps, is a more certain sign of the 
dissolution of moral principle than 
other daring and ferocious crimes, and 
much more horrible to the imagination. 
Of the same mind with these distinguished 
men was Forbes, the author of the Oriental 
Memoirs. He says—‘ I cannot praise a 
religion which encourages thousands, 
perhaps millions, of idle vagabonds, who 
practise no virtues, but under the mask 
of piety, with a sort of stvical apathy and 
Pharisaical zeal, undergo needless austeri- 
ties and penances near their celebrated 
temples, or pervade the provinces of 
Hindoostan, singly, or in large bodies, to 
make depredation on the hard-earned 
property of the poor villagers, and violate 
the chastity of their wives and daughters, 
under a cloak of sanctity or religious per- 
fection.’ Mr. Wilkes, in his History of 
Mysore, observes of the same people— 
‘The Hindoo character, like ali others, 
is of a mixed nature, but it is composed of 
strange and contradictory elements. The 
man who may safely be trusted for uni- 
formly unfolding the whole truth to a 
European, in whom he reposes confidence, 
may be expected to equivocate, and even 
to contradict, every word he has said, if 
called on to repeat it in the presence of a 
third person, whom he either fears or 
suspects ; and in one of these descriptions 
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he usually includes all strangers. The 

same individual who from pique, and often 

without any intelligible motive, will per- 

jure himself without shame or compunc- 

tion at a public trial, is faithful, kind, and 

respectable in the intercourse of society.”’ 
Mr. Malcolm justly observes, 


‘¢ that the whole contrariety of the 
whole system of the Hindoos, to all mild- 
ness, purity, benevolence, and peace, may 
be seen on opening any of their sacred 
books.” 


The account in the latter part of the 
work of the missionary field in the 
East is full of important information. 
It appears that there are one hundred 
and six distinct races of people in or 
near the Burmah empire, 
which demands a separate mission. 
The author also has written very ju- 
diciously on the measure of missionary 
success, and the mode of conducting 
missions, 





Letters from Alexandria, on the practi- 
cal application of the Quadrature of 
the Circle, in the configuration of the 
Great Pyramids of Gizeh. By H. 
C. Agnew, Esq. 4to. 


WE will just give the short sum- 
mary of the question stated in this in- 
genious dissertation. 


“‘ The most beautiful form of a Pyra- 
mid is perhaps that which may be sup- 
posed to be cut out of a hemisphere, and 
is bounded by the planes contained be- 
tween eight chords of 90°, four in the 
great circle constituting the square of its 
base, and four others from the corners of 
the square meeting at the pole. The focus 
of such a Pyramid would of course be equi- 
lateral triangles. The angles of the edges 
with the diagonals of the base, would be 
45°, and the angle at the top formed by 
opposite edges would be a right angle. 
Such a Pyramid would be in fact the half of 
the octahedron, one of the five regular 
bodies inscriptible in the sphere.” 


Why was neither of the great Pyra- 
mids of Gizeh built of this form? and 
why was the second Pyramid made 
steeper than the first? 


‘¢ Most people, (says the author,) ap- 
pear to take it for granted, that the two 
great Pyramids of Gizeh were built at the 
same angle of elevation, and differed only 
in size and not in shape ; but the French, 
as well as Belzoni, had long ago given 
measurements, the deductions from which 
made the second Pyramid to be steeper 
than the first. They do not, however, 
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agree in their statements of the difference, 
nor attempt to give a reason for the vari- 
ation of the angles. The second Pyra- 
mid does indeed appear a good deal 
steeper to a good eye; but as it still 
retains the upper portion of its casing, 
while the great Pyramid has lost all the 
outer stones, and many feet of its top, 
the observer is apt to suppose himself de- 
ceived by these circumstances, and con- 
cludes the Pyramids were of the same 
shape; but the truth is, the faces of the 
second were really steeper than those of 
the first, by one degree. 
The angles of the corners of the great 
Pyramid . . + « 41° 28’ 43”, 
Of the second Pyramid 42° 35’ 
Of the third Pyramid . . . . 1 
rather less than . . 52° 
The angle of the faces with the plan of 
the base, 


Great Pyramid . . . 51° 20’ 1” 
Second Pyramid . . . 52° 25’ 51” 
Third Pyramid . . . 51° 50 0” 


The slope of the third Pyramid was appa- 
rentlyalmost intermediate between theslope 
ofthe first and second. Following the com- 
mon fable, that each Pyramid has its own 
peculiar builder, and that each was a se- 
parate monument unconnected with its 
neighbours, except by the casual conti- 
guity of position, my first idea was that 
the constructors of the first and second 
(call them Cheops and Cephron) had 
each built his Pyramid on the geometri- 
cal plan most accordant with his concep- 
tions of propriety, and that their successor 
Mycerinus, finding his father’s monument 
too flat, and his uncle’s too steep, had dis- 
covered, or believed he had discovered, 
the rule of perspective, and formed his 
Pyramid accordingly. This notion was 
correct only so far, as that the third Py- 
ramid was the most perfect geometrical 
figure ; but if the deductions in the fol- 
lowing pages be admitted, we must arrive 
at the remarkable conclusion, that the 
three great Pyramids of Gizeh were com- 
ponent parts of one immense system. Mem- 
bers of a vast united triad, each in itself 
admirable, but all three so connected 
with the first principle of the system, as 
to form but one perfect whole. If then 
in the contemplation of one of these sub- 
lime structures, we are lost in astonish- 
ment at the greatness of the undertaking, 
how must one’s wonder be increased when 
we find that allwere planned at once : that 
before a stone of the great causeway was 
laid, the precise proportions of the se- 
cond and third Pyramids, as well as of the 
first, were unalterably determined by the 
necessary effect of the rule which fixed 
the length and breadth of the causeway 
itself,” 
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The author then gives the result of 
his calculations on the two great Pyra- 
mids, which was, ‘‘ of the two perpen- 
diculars being radii of circles, toge- 
ther equal to the sum of the perime- 
ters of the base.” Yet the alliance of 
these vast structures was still imper- 
fect. The holy circle of the first dia- 
gram, parent of the system, has none 
of its essential attributes represented. 
The squares of the bases of the two 
Pyramids were squares of contact 
only, but the peculiar square of rela- 
tionship to each circle was still to be 
looked for. The author felt persuaded 
that the third Pyramid formed part of 
the grand system, and that the cir- 
cumstance mentioned by Herodotus, 
&c., of the granite casing reaching only 
half way up, had a special meaning ; 
it was reasonable to conclude, that 
this third Pyramid had its size neces- 
sarily determined by the proportions of 
the first great Pyramid, or of the two 
great Pyramids jointly. The angle ofthe 
inclination of the forms he measured on 
the granite stones, gave something 
under 52°, and it was evident that the 
true angle, were it possible to ascer- 
tain it with sufficient accuracy, would 
be found to be 31°. 51’. 14”. and that 
therefore this Pyramid presented to 
itself a perfection which neither of the 
two great Pyramids separately pos- 
sessed, viz: that its perpendicular 
was the radius of a circle, the circum- 
ference of which was equal to the square 
of its base. For proofs of this, and of 
the third Pyramid being a practical 
squaring of the circle, and for some 
other geometrical observations of much 
curiosity, we must refer to the work 
itself, the details of which it is impos- 
sible to abridge. 


Historic Sites, and other remarkable 
and interesting Places in the County 
of Suffolk. By John Wodderspoon. 
8vo. pp. 300. 


A VERY pleasing work of the same 
character as this has recently ap- 
peared from the pen of William 
Howitt, to which we hope shortly to 
pay attention; but the less assuming 
volume before us has a prior claim to 
our notice, as it is certainly not an 
imitation of Mr. Howitt’s work. It 
made its public appearance some 
weeks earlier, and in fact, the papers 

Gent. Mae. Vot. XIII. 
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of which it consists were commenced 
in 1837, in ‘‘ the Suffolk Literary 
Chronicle.” 

It is devoted to the most interesting 
spots of one county, a county which, 
before the course of national events 
was so uniformly concentrated to the 
metropolis, partook in many a stirring 
event, and gave birth and heritage to 
some of our most remarkable historical 
characters. 

Some specimens of the very clever 
woodcuts which form the embellish- 
ments having been offered to our use, 
we shall at once proceed to describe 
the subjects which they represent. 

The exterior walls of Framlingham 
Castle are still complete, showing no 
absolute breach at any point, though 
in various conditions of decay or pre- 
servation. Its most striking feature is 
the Gateway, (representedin the annex- 
ed view,) which is approached by a 
stone bridge thrown across the moat. 
But after passing this archway, the 
interior presents a dreary space of un- 
occupied ground; the chambers having 
been carefully cleared away, and their 
materials probably employed in the 
construction of the parish workhouse, 
which rears its naked front on the left 
side of the area. This striking change 
in the destination of Framlingham 
Castle took place in the year 1724. 

Framlingham Castle is well known 
as the place where Queen Mary ga- 
thered up her strength on her accession 
to the throne in the year 1553. That 
Princess had, in fact, enjoyed the 
neighbouring manor and mansion of 
Kenninghall, with portions of the 
Howard estates, during the whole 
reign of her brother, having received 
them from her father, on the attainder 
of Thomas Duke of Norfolk. She 
was, therefore, here in the midst of her 
own tenants and dependants; whilst 
the friends of the disinherited Howards 
would eagerly rally round her, in 
support of a Princess of their own 
religion. Framlingham, which had 
been kept in the Crown during the 
whole of Edward’s reign, was imme- 
diately restored to the Duke of Nor- 
folk ; and, at the same time, or shortly 
after, the Queen returned to him the 
manor of Kenninghall. After this pe- 
riod the latter place is supposed to 
have been preferred as a residence to 
the Castle of Framlingham, which 
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was again forfeited by Thomas fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, in 1572;* after- 
wards granted by James the First to 
the Earl of Northampton, and the 
Suffolk branch of the Howards; and 
finally sold by the family, in 1635, for 
14,000/. to Sir Robert Hitcham, who 
bequeathed it to the Master and 
Fellows of Pembroke college, Cam- 





bridge, in trust for the beneficent 
purposes of his will. 

Wingfield Castle consists of the like 
portions as those of Framlingham, 
that is, ‘a noble gateway flanked with 
towers, and an outer wall following 
the inner line of a moat, which in- 
closes the site of the building.” The 
visitor can ascend by a winding stair 





* The author before us will, on reconsideration, perceive the acquisition of the 
Castle of Arundel to the Howards could have no influence (as he intimates, p. 22) on 
the decadence of Framlingham, as the last Fitz-Alan Earl of Arundel lived until 1579. 
Neither do we perceive how the Castle of Framlingham gave place in estimation to 
the ‘‘ palace ’’ of Kenninghall in 1547 (p. 21), seeing that the latter belonged to the 
Princess Mary, and not the former ; but his worst misapprehension of this kind is his 
statement that ‘ the first court of Edward VI. was kept in Framlingham Casile ” 
(p. 18), the origin of which, we perceive, is a statement in Loder’s Hist. of Fram- 
lingham, p. $2, of a manorial court being held for the King in his first year. 
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into the upper story of the gateway, 
which contains a large chamber. The 
turrets on either side are now con- 
verted into dovecotes. But we will 
here cease to abridge, as we have the 
opportunity of giving a favourable 
specimen of our author’s descriptive 
style. 

‘‘ The courtyard is divided between the 
usual homestead of a farm-house and a 
well-arranged peaceful garden. The house 
itself, quaint and ancient, with a shaded 
porch, over which in a niche stands a 
painted effigy, nestles in the left corner. 
From the right-hand side of the inclosure 
behind the external walls, a drawbridge 
stretches across the moat—and deep in 
the waters below, basking in the sun, or 
sporting in the shadow made by copse- 
like trees that fringe the banks, lie fish of 
name and size, that make the heart of a 
lover of the gentle craft thrill with a 
desire to throw line and bait among the 
‘ finny people,’ and make them his sport 
and his prey. 

‘* We know of no portion of the county 
of Suffolk displaying superior richness of 
soil and better culture than Wingfield 


~ 





The whole land- 


and its neighbourhood. 
seape is rich and luxuriant, and the pasture 
lands show that fine deep green but seldom 
found out of the western counties of 


our fair country. There is no want 
either of luxuriant timber, the great or- 
nament to a landscape; and the combi- 
nation of productive soil with fine home 
scenery combine to render this one of 
the most delightful spots in the whole 
district.’’ 


The historical character who is most 
memorable in connexion with Wing- 
field is William de la Pole the first 
Duke of Suffolk, who, indeed, it may 
be presumed, was the builder of the 
Castle of which the present gateway 
is a remain, in the Yeign of Henry the 
Sixth. His father, the first Earl, had 
acquired the lordship by marriage with 
Katharine, daughter of Sir John Wing- 
field. At this place Suffolk reigned in 
all his power; and it was within his 
own county, at Bury St. Edmund’s, 
that he caused the Parliament to be 
assembled in 1446, at which the 
‘‘good’”’ Duke of Gloucester was ar- 
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rested and murdered. The Duke of 
Suffolk suffered a death of equal 
violence four years after on the sea 
between England and Calais. There 
is in Wingfield Church an effigy which 
has been ascribed to this Duke (why 
does Mr. Wodderspoon say “‘ Baron’”’?) 
see Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
ii. 249; but this is an error, for the 
three effigies at Wingfield, all of which 
are engraved in Stothard’s Monu- 
mental Effigies, belong to other gene- 
rations of the family. 

One of our author’s subsequent 
visits is paid to the Church of Fram- 


— 


It was erected so late as the year 
1614 (sixty-seven years after Surrey’s 
death) by his son Henry Earl of 
Northampton, who is represented, 
in youth, kneeling at the feet of his 
parent, together with his brother the 
fourth Duke ; their three sisters kneel- 
ing at the other end of the monument. 
An effigy of the Countess of Surrey (a 
daughter of John Earl of Oxford) lies 
by her husband’s side (see a plate in 
Loder’s Framlingham, p. 299.) 

Avery similar effigy in Framling- 
ham Church of Thomas third Duke of 
Norfolk (Lord Surrey’s father) is re- 
markable for the collar which it ex- 
hibits. It is a collar of the garter,* 
but for the usual motto of HONT soIT 
QVI MAL Y¥ PENSE, this is substituted, 
GRACIA DEI SVM QVOD SVM. 

Before we leave thisChurch we may 
mention that very good lithographic 
drawings of the effigies of the three 
Duchesses of Norfolk have been re- 
cently printed in Mr. Howard’s ‘‘Me- 
morials of the Howard Family.” 

We must -now very hastily glance 
at the subjects of the other articles in 
this work. They are, Fornham St. 


TIEN é 


lingham, and the magnificent monu- 
ments it contains to several of the 
house of Howard are each brought 
before the reader. The most inte- 
resting of the whole, from the, cha- 
racter of the person it commemorates, 
is that of Lord Surrey the poet, though 
there is nothing very poetical in the 
conception which the sculptor has 
formed of his figure. It is in the or- 
dinary guise of the sepulchral effigies 
of that time, with the stiffness, but 
without the delicacy, of an earlier 
age. It would have been much more 
valuable, had it been contemporary. , 





Genevieve, and its battle in 1173; 
Stanningfield, Ambrose Rokewood, 
and Mrs. Inchbald; Aldham Com- 
mon, and the Martyr Stone, at which 
Dr. Tayler was burnt in 1555; Wes- 
thorpe Hall, the residence of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk; Ipswich, 
including Wolsey, &c. &c. ; Rendles- 
ham; Redgrave; Bury St. Edmund’s, 
including David Hartley, Bishop Gard- 
ner, and George Bloomfield ; Wether- 
ingset; Haughley Castle ; Grimstone 
Hall, and Cavendish the Voyager ; 
Bungay Castle; Dunwich the Ruined 
City’; Aldborough, the birthplace of 
Crabbe, &c. &c. 

With regard to Wolsey we must 
notice an error which has been often 
committed before, but is here repeated ; 
that his name was written Wuley. 
This was not the case; it was written 
Wulcy, which, it will at once be per- 
ceived, was a natural variation’in those 
uncertain times of orthography, and 
one not implying, as the former would, 
a material change of pronunciation. 
Our author deserves credit for having 
assembled together the local notices of 
Wolsey in connexion with his birth- 





* Our author is quite in error when he talks (p. 197, 205) about the Duke 
“‘ throwing aside his gorgeous collar of SS.’”’ and wearing ‘“‘ one of a simpler 
character.”” The collar of SS. was not gorgeous; nor had the Duke probably 


ever worn it; nor did he actually throw aside his collar at all. 


The passage in p. 


197 is a sad specimen of Mr. Wodderspoon’s misplaced flights of eloquence. 
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place and the foundation of one of his 
colleges; but their arrangement might 
have been much improved. 

On the whole, we may remark that, 
though the design and spirit of the 
book is good, its execution is not in 
the best taste. The author’s style is 
generally inflated; and many of his 
expressions are extravagant and pre- 
posterous.* His facts are frequently 
inaccurate, as we have incidentally 

“shown, and we should not examine 
other parts of the work without ma- 
terially adding to the list.f We fear 
Mr. Wodderspoon has proceeded on a 
bad principle, that the interest of his 
pages was tobe derived from something 
better than truth. This feeling breaks 
out at the very commencement of his 
preface ; his subjects had before ‘‘ merely 
received the notice of the precise to- 
pographer or the pains-taking anti- 
quary ;”’ nor had been “‘ brought before 
the world in any other guise than that 
with which the soberest narrative 
could invest them in the crude pages of 
dull county historians ;’’ and he has not 
gone further than p. 9, when he again 
speaks of a ‘‘ rude topographer, rum- 
maging among his heap of stale facts 
and miscellanies.”” Really, Mr. Wod- 
derspoon must have forgotten that it 
was to the topographers almost entirely 
that he was indebted for the facts by 
which his essays have been suggested ; 
that their province, though somewhat 
different from his own, was, perhaps, 
more useful if not so elegant; that it 
was his own part to reject such cir- 
cumstances as were flat, stale, and un- 
profitable, such as the holding of the 
manorial court at Framlingham, and 
such, we may add, as the foolish and 
indelicate libels on Queen Mary in pp. 
2, 20; and on Queen Elizabeth in p. 
292. Above all, before he accused the 
county historians of dullness, he should 
have perused the pages of Whitaker, 
Surtees, or Hunter, and those of the 


historian (of alas! too limited a por- 
tion) of his own county, Mr. Gage 
Rokewode. Having so far enlarged 
his studies, his opinions would pro- 
bably undergo some change; or if he 
adopted the more inviting and accessi- 
ble course of reading, as Sir Walter 
Scott, Ainsworth, &c., he would 
find that those who have been most 
successful in the Romance of History, 
have been the most diligent in build- 
ing accurately upon recorded facts, and 
most ready to appreciate the services 
of those who have provided them. 
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WE notice the contents of the 
above in their consecutive order. 


On the Use of the Ancient Cycles in 
settling the Differences of Chronologists. 
By the Rev. Fred. Nolan. 


“The Egyptians,’’ according to Mr. 
Nolan's opinion, ‘‘not less than the 
Chaldeans, possessed some knowledge 
of the great planetary year, by which they 
affected not merely to ascertain the final 
destiny of the world, but to discover its 
first original. Of the curiosity which 
they possessed on this interesting subject, 
and the method which they employed in 
determining it, sufficient evidence appears 
in the letter addressed to Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus by Manetho; who, equally with 
Berosus, was invested with the sacerdotal 
character. While that Memphite scribe 
declares, that his reply was intended to 
answer the inquiries of the monarch, ‘ re- 
specting the things which were to happen 
in the world;’ in professing to deduce 
this information from the pillars which 
had been inscribed by the mystagogue 
Thoth, or the volumes of which he was 
the reputed author, he points to the same 
traditionary source from whence the Ba- 
bylonian priest professedly derived his 
knowledge. From the brief and imper- 
fect notices which are transmitted to us 








* As, for instance, when he speaks of the ‘‘ rage of the ambition”? of Queen Mary 
(p. 19); the ‘* demoniae passion of Henry VIII. for Anna Boleyn” (p. 15) ; that the 
Duke of Norfolk had ‘‘ rotted’’ for six years in prison (p. 24); that Sir Robert 
Hitcham (p. 202) ‘‘ yearned after a seat in the Legislature, and at length sat—for 
West Loe !’’ 

+ Perhaps we ought to notice, as occurring in the pages from which we have quoted, 
that ‘‘ Robert de Brotherton, son of Hugh Bigod,”’ (p. 7) is a person who was never 
heard of before ; and in pp. 17 and 207 these two grievous anachronisms, that King 
Edward the Confessor gave grants of arms, and that the fourth Duke of Norfolk was 
father of an Earl of Carlisle. Again, in p. 99, a portrait of Judge Clench, who lived 
in the reign of Elizabeth, is stated to have been painted by Holbein. 
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of the dogmas contained in the books 
termed Hermetic, it appears that the 
Egyptians, not less than the Chaldees, 
affected to determine the revolutions and 
to compute the duration of the world by 
cycles ; the close of which would cor- 
respond with a grand conjunction of 
planets.”’ 


This theory is carried out by the 
learned author at greater length than 
we have space to abstract, and he 
applies it very ingeniously to settle 
the chronology of the Egyptian gods, 
demigods, and kings; see p. 356. 


On the Battle of Marathon. By 
George Finlay, Esq. 


The topography of the fields of those 
battles on which the fate of nations 
has turned, must ever be regarded as 
a most interesting branch of the mi- 
nuter illustrations of history. Local 
identity has an irresistible tendency 
to verify facts to the imagination. 

The following graphic sketch of 
Marathon’s immortal piain will in- 
terest our readers. 


‘The battle of Marathon was fought 
in autumn, four hundred and ninety 
years before the Christian era. The plain, 
which was the scene of this celebrated 
event, extends in a perfect level along a 
fine bay, and is in length about six miles, 
and in breadth never less than about one 
and a half. 

‘¢Two marshes cover the ends of the 
plain : the southern is not very large, and 
is almost dry at the conclusion of the 
great heats; but the northern, which 
generally covers considerably more than 
a square mile, offers several parts which 
are at all seasons impassable. Both, 
however, leave a broad firm sandy beach 
between them andthe sea. The uninter- 
rupted flatness of the plain is hardly re- 
lieved by a straggling tree, and an amphi- 
theatre of rocky hills and rugged moun- 
tains separates it from the rest of Attica, 
over the lower ridges of which some 
steep and difficult paths communicate 
with the districts in the interior. 

‘* Near the centre of this barrier, now 
bare, but anciently covered with olive 
trees and vineyards, a torrent issues from 
a narrow gorge, and passes through the 
plain : the water is generally lost, even in 
winter, under the sand, which the long 
level has allowed to accumulate in its 
course. 

‘* The modern village of Marathéna is 
situated about a mile above this gorge. 


A small plain, of somewhat more than a 
square mile in area, opens here on both 
sides of the torrent. A little way above 
the village this torrent is a perennial 
brook, and is now called the river of Ma- 
rathon. The plain appears to have form- 
ed the territory of Oinoe, one of the 
towns of the Tetrapolis or Marathonian 
district; and a spot where some relics 
are visible, on one of the hills which in- 
close it, retains the ancient name uncor- 
rupted. The stream, now called the 
river of Marathon, was itself anciently 
known by the name of the torrent of 
Oinoe ; and it is still remarkable for oc- 
casional inundations, one of which gave 
rise to a proverb ridiculing the folly of 
the inhabitants of Oinoe, who, in attempt- 
ing to irrigate their fields, had their lands 
ruined by the torrent. A copious foun- 
tain, surrounded by the marble blocks 
of a splendid ancient basin, a rich vege- 
tation of oleanders, a small cavern in the 
neighbouring hill, and the name of Mara- 
théna, having drawn most travellers to 
this spot, they were readily induced to 
believe that they had found the town of 
Marathon, the cavern of Pan, and the 
fountain of Macaria, mentioned by Pau- 
sanias, though the town and the fountain, 
and perhaps also the cavern, are to be 
sought for elsewhere. 

‘* That part of the plain of Marathon 
which lies to the south of the gorge from 
which the torrent issues, seems always to 
have been the most important. The 
level ground becomes here considerably 
broader, and intrudes itself into the 
counter-fort of Mount Pentelicus, called 
Aphorismés. In the valley thus formed, 
close to the precipices which border the 
plain, over the southern part of which it 
possesses a commanding view, is situated 
the Monastery of Vrana Numerous re- 
mains point this out as the site of an an- 
cient town. The spot seems admirably 
chosen for the barbarous capital of a little 
state ; for on one side it commands the 
richest part of the Marathonian plain, 
and on the other it communicates imme- 
diately with one of the best wooded and 
finest hunting districts in Attica. Here 
then Colonel Leake places that Marathon 
which was the capital of one of the twelve 
states into which the Attic commonwealth 
was divided, previously to the time of 
Theseus. 

‘* Not very far from the centre of the 
southern division of the great plain, the 
dull level is interrupted, and from every 
part the eye rests on ‘ a heap of gathered 
ground,’ nearly thirty feet in elevation, 
with a base of about six hundred feet in 
circumference, half dug open by specu- 
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lators in antiquities, and cut into deep 
furrows by the rain of more than two 
thousand three hundred years. Thus tu- 
mulus is the monument raised over the 
bodies of the hundred and ninety-two 
Athenian citizens who fell in the battle. 
It is called the Sorés (Sopds), ‘ the word 
which,’ Colonel Leake observes, ‘has 
probably been applied to it by the people 
of Attica ever since its erection.”’ 


Of the pieces of flint found in this 
tumulus, commonly called Persian 
arrow-heads, we have the following 
curious note. 


‘The pieces of flint (or obsidian, for 
there appears to be some doubt about the 
exact nature of the substance), artificially 
formed, which are found in considerable 
quantity in the tumulus at Marathon, 
have been hitherto universally regarded 
as Persian arrow-heads, and have been 
used as an argument for the immense 
numbers of the Persian host, as it was 
supposed they belonged to the archers ot 
the Ethiopian legion. Herodotus, in his 
enumeration of the forces of Xerxes, 
mentions that the Ethiopians used arrows 
pointed with stone ; but this would not 
warrant the supposition that Ethiopian 
archers were present in the expedition of 
Datis. Indeed, had the Persians at Ma- 
rathon really fancied they could check 
the assault of the Athenian hoplites by 
shooting such bits of flint at them as are 
now picked up in the tumulus, there must 
have been a strange difference between 
the Asiatic Greeks they had before van- 
quished, and the Europeans whom they 
were about to engage. 

‘*The truth seems to be, that these 
pieces of flint were mixed with the soil 
when it was heaped up by the soldiers of 
Avistides. Similar flints are often found 
scattered about over small spaces in many 
parts of Attica, and indeed in all Greece. 
The author found some pieces curiously 
formed on the site of Aéxone; he has 
met with them at almost every ancient 
site he has visited since his attention was 
directed to the subject, and he obtained 
some fine specimens in the island of San- 
torn, 

** Colonel Leake has informed him they 
are found in many parts of the world, 
particularly in Egypt and in Ireland. 
An accomplished nobleman, in passing 
through Athens, told him that they exist 
in great number at Elsdon in Northum- 
berland, and that the finest collection of 
tiem is to be seen in the museum of Co- 
penhagen, amongst the Scandinavian an- 
lig ulties. 
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‘‘In Greece they abound near ancient 
sites where no accumulation of soil has 
taken place, and appear to be parts of the 
weapons and instruments of domestic 
economy used by the inhabitants of the 
country who preceded the Hellenes and 
Pelasgi. This flint, or obsidian, has not 
yet been discovered in its native posi- 
tion in any part of Greece, though the 
author has lately received a specimen, 
resembling common flint, from the island 
of Amorgos. The weapons or instru- 
ments for which this stone was employ- 
ed seem similar in the different countries 
in which they are found, but the exact 
material of which they are composed 
varies.”’ 

This valuable paper is followed by 
another, by the same writer, on the 
Site of the City of Aphidna and its 
Fortress, celebrated in the ancient 
traditions of Attica, from its con- 
nexion with the adventures of Theseus 
and Helen. 


‘*Herodotus and Plutarch both relate, 
that Theseus, having carried off Helen 
from Lacedemon in her tender years, 
concealed her at Aphidna, where he en- 
trusted her to the care of his friend 
Aphidnus. When her brothers Castor 
and Pollux invaded Attica in search of 
their sister, she was no where to be 
found. Some unknown cause had delay- 
ed their expedition, for, at the time of 
their arrival in Attica, they found that 
Theseus had departed on another attempt 
to carry off a young princess for his friend 
Pirithous. This attempt failed, Pirithous 
perished, and Theseus became a prisoner 
in the hands of the king of the Molos- 
sians, who was the young lady’s father. 
The news of his misfortune had thrown 
the direction of public affairs at Athens 
into the hands of his political opponents, 
who aided the Tyndaride in their search 
for Helen. 

**But all inquiries were vain, until 
Dekelos, an inhabitant of Deceleia, at 
length revealed to them that Aphidna was 
the place of their sister’s concealment. 
Aphidna, however, was a state of such 
power, and possessing so numerous a 
force, that it resisted the attack of Cas- 
tor and Pollux, though assisted by nu- 
merous allies, for a considerable time. 
A war of great fame in the heroic histo- 
ry of Greece was carried on in its terri- 
tory, yielding in celebrity only to the 
wars of Troy and Thebes. In this con- 
test, not only the Tyndaridz, with the 
Lacedemonians and Athenians, were en- 
gaged, but they were joined also by troops 
from Arcadia and Megara.”’ 
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The ingenious writer proceeds to 
shew, that, notwithstanding the alloy 
of fable pervading these traditions, they 
preserved, as traditions generally do, 
several important historical facts ; 
and he infers, from many corrobo- 
tive circumstances, 


‘*that Aphidna was situated on the 
lower or common road from Athens to 
Oropos and Tanagra. Its position point- 
ed it out as a central point of retreat, 
whether the enemy advanced from the 
frontier or landed on the coast to the 
north of Rhamnus. In the plain below 
Kapandriti, there is a spot remarkable as 
the point of union of several roads. 
Those from Tanagra by Malakasa, from 
Oropé by Marcépoulo, from Kélamo by 
Kapandriti, and from Varnava to Athens, 
all unite near it, and here the road to 
Marathon falls off. Above this spot, 
from the banks of the river of Marathon, 
which is here a perennial stream, an iso- 
lated hill rises to the height of several 
hundred feet. On its summit there are 
remains of an ancient fortress, and traces 
of habitations on its sides. Like other 
similar hills in this district, it is called 
Kotréni. The distance from Athens is 
about sixteen miles, from Marathon 
eight, from Deceleia about six, and from 
Oropos about thirteen. 

‘This hill is beautifully situated, over- 
looking the fine undulated and _ well- 
wooded country through which the river 
of Marathon flows. It presents three 
sides clothed with fine Veldni oaks to- 
wards the roads leading to Athens, Oro- 
pos, and Marathon, while to the north- 
east it is connected by a rocky ridge with 
the arable hills of Phelleus around the 
village of Kapandriti. 

‘“‘The existing remains on the hill 
show that the Acropolis has been suc- 
ceeded by a fortified hold in the middle 
ages ; and the vestiges of modern houses 
and churches prove that, even to a late 
period, it must have possessed a consi- 
derable population. It is near the centre 
of an elevated but fertile plain, so much 
intersected by low wooded hills, advanc- 
ing from the mountains around, that its 
extent is apparent only to those who 
traverse it in different directions. It ap- 
pears to have escaped the attention of 
travellers, though it is generally crossed 
in proceeding from Athens to Chalcis, 
and Sir William Gell notices the ascent 
from it ‘amidst magnificent pines.’ ”’ 


On the Kotroni Mr. Finlay states 
that he picked up a uumber of those 
triangular flints which are found in 
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the Great Tumulus at Marathon, and 
that he has been informed that similar 
flints are used in Macedonia and part 
of Thessaly for threshing out the 
grain: that they are fastened into a 
wooden frame, in which a weight is 
placed, and the machine is drawn 
over the grain. This rude instrument 
is called Soxav, a name which is also 
given to a similar instrument in ge- 
neral use in Greece, in which in the 
place of flints there are iron nails. 

This paper is followed by one on the 
the site of the position of Oropos, with 
its Temple of Amphiaraos, which he 
thinks was at Scala on the sea coast, 
and fortifies his opinion with very 
cogent reasons. All these disserta- 
tions are illustrated with clear and 
elegant maps. 


Thoughts and Conjectures relative to 
the Book and History of Job. By the 
Rev. Edw. Davies, M.A. §c. &c. 


The writer of this essay very suc- 
cessfully combats the opinion of War- 
burton, that the Book of Job is an 
allegorical poem of the dramatic kind, 
written by Ezra, sometime between 
the return of the Jews from the cap- 
tivity of Babylon, and their final es- 
tablishment in their own country. 

Dr. Orton, a Dissenting divine, con- 
tends that the Book of Job was writ- 
ten by Ezekiel, but he 


‘invalidates his own argument by the 
candid admission that the book is ex- 
tremely difficult and obscure, differing so 
much from the general: vocabulary and 
idiom of Jewish writers, that ‘it seems 
evidently to be a translation from some 
other language.’ 

‘¢ This is not the remark of a single indi- 
vidual. The peculiar difficulty and ob- 
scurity of this book are generally admit- 
ted; and some learned debates have 
arisen respecting the language in which 
it was first written. We may therefore 
safely conclude, that neither Moses, Eze- 
kiel, nor Ezra, was the author. Had it 
been originally written by an Israelite, 
between the age of Moses and that of 
Ezekiel, it must have exhibited the same 
standard of language as the other sacred 
books of the same period. Had it been 
translated by an Israelite, it must have 
been accommodated to the use of the trans- 
lator’s contemporaries. At any rate, the 
Hebrew copy must have accorded with 
the age and style of the person by whom 
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it was published. But the book is ac- 
knowledged not to be in the usual style of 
any writer of the Jewish canon. It con- 
tains some words and idioms which are 
found only in the Syriac or Chaldee, 
several of which occur only in the Arabic, 
and many which have not been discover- 
ed elsewhere in any language; but all of 
which probably pertained to the language 
of the age and country in which it was 
first written. It has consequently a ve- 
nerable air of antiquity throughout ; and 
its language appears to have been obso- 
lete even the days of Moses.”’ 


In contrariety to the hypothesis of 
Warburton and Orton, Mr. Davies 
shews, by a series of very reasonable 
and convincing deductions, the proba- 
bility of the truth of the ancient per- 
suasion and tradition of the Jews, 
“‘that Moses presented this book to 
the Israelites whilst they sojourned in 
Egypt.” 

The ingenious Essayist proceeds 
further to identify Job with Jobab, the 
son of Zerah of Bozrah, the second of 
a series of eight Kings of Edom, enu- 
merated by Moses in the 36th chapter 
of Genesis. These observations are 
concluded with a valuable summary 
of the matter contained in the venera- 
ble and important book of Job. On 
the subject of religion and morality, 
he shews that it inculcates, 


‘« A belief in the existence of onE Eter- 
nal God, the maker and preserver of all 
things, infinite in power and wisdom, om- 
nipresent, yet invisible, unsearchable, and 
exceeding human comprehension, su- 
premely just, and the rewarder of every 
man according to his works, operating 
every where, and governing the world by 
a general and a particular providence ; 
terribly severe in punishing the obstinate 
sinner, yet gracious and good to the pure 
in heart, and merciful to the truly pe- 
nitent.”’ 

It affords us evidence of the state of 
sciences and arts in that early period 
of the world, the time of the patriarch 
Abraham, about 2000 years before 
Christ—that natural history, agricul- 
ture, metallurgy, offensive and defen- 
sive armour, weaving, astronomy, and 
writing, were not unknown or disre- 
garded. 


‘The following passage mentions the 
various modes of writing then in use: 
‘Oh that my words were now written ! 
oh that they were printed in a book! 

Gent. Mage. Vor. XIII. 
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That they were graven with an iron pen 
and lead, in the rock for ever!’ chap. 
xix. 23, 24. Here three kinds of writing 
are distinguished: 1. with a pen or com- 
mon style; 2. printing in a book; 3. 
engraving in a rock or tablet of stone with 
an iron instrument, and perhaps filling 
the cavities with lead. 

“*T follow the English translation. 
But to the able antiquary, who could 
duly analyse the original, and compare it 
with the usages of primitive times, of 
which some remains are found in the east 
of Asia, this passage would furnish a cu- 
rious subject of discussion. I must con- 
tent myself with the conjecture, that by 
printing in a book Job means to describe 
the stamping of a whole inscription in 
clay, from a dye carved in wood, and then 
burning the clay into brick. This con- 
jecture arises from the acknowledged an- 
tiquity of such a method of recording 
facts. 

‘‘Tt appears from Pliny, that bricks, 
stamped in this manner, were amongst 
the first books or records of ancient Ba- 
bylon, and that they were employed in 
recording subjects which were to be 
transmitted to remote posterity. The 
present age has exhibited specimens of 
Babylonian bricks thus inscribed. _ Pliny 
cites the authority of Epigenes, a very 
respectable writer, for the fact, that the 
Babylonians had thus recorded their as- 
tronomical observations during a period 
of 720 years. And Porphyry wrote, that 
Callisthenes sent to Aristotle a series of 
astronomical observations, which had 
been found at Babylon, for 1903 years 
—— that city was taken by Alexan- 

er.”’ 


Reverting to the main topic of this 
instructive Essay, it may be observed, 
that the reference of the inspired 
writer, Ezekiel, to Job, as a real cha- 
racter, is alone, in our opinion, quite 
decisive of that question in the affir- 
mative. ‘‘ Though these three men, 
Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it, 
they should deliver but their own 
souls by their righteousness, saith the 
Lord God.” Is it possible to sup- 
pose, in this solemn denunciation from 
the Almighty, that one of the three 
personages so emphatically mentioned, 
was altogether imaginary ? 

Two notices follow by Mr. Hamil- 
ton. The first of the Remains of a 
Temple of the Corinthian order at 
Damascus, which is the only known 
monument of the period of the early 
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Emperors of Rome of a city which 
Strabo designates as oyeddv te ém- 
baveotarntay TavTn kata Ta Mepotka— 
and Julian says, that it was tis e@as 
draons 6pOadyds. The second notice 
by the same writer relates to The 
ancient Name of Egypt: he thinks 
that the accepted meaning of the affir- 
mation of Herodotus and Aristotle, 
that Thebes, or the Thebaid, was called 
Egypt, should be reversed. Herodo- 
tus says, To 8 by mda ai On8a Atyr- 
tos exadeero. Aristotle, kal 7d dpyatdy 7) 
Alyurtos @n8at kadovpevac—on which 
Mr. Hamilton observes :— 


‘¢T am inclined to think we shall, on 
urther examination, find reason to give to 
the two passages one and the same mean- 
ing, namely, that Thebes was in remote 
times called Egypt. This is in harmony 
with the context both of the historian 
and the philosopher. The former is 
answering the arguments of certain Ionian 
Greeks, who pretended that the names 
of Egypt and the Egyptians were only 
applicable to the Delta at the embouchure 
of the Nile, its sea coast, and its inhabi- 
tants; and if that was the case, what be- 
comes of the pretensions in the mouths 
of others, that the Egyptians were the 
oldest of nations ?—and he adds his con- 
viction, that this race is as old as any 
other upon the face of the earth, and 
that, as the country gradually extended 
itself northwards by the accretions caused 
by the Nile, a part of the inhabitants de- 
scended towards Lower Egypt, a part re- 
maining in the upper districts ; and ac- 
cordingly he gives us the passage in 
question, namely, that in former times 
Thebes was called Egypt, that is, that 
what is now the Thebaid, was formerly 
the whole of Egypt. 

‘Aristotle is adopting the same line 
of argument, in support of his position 
respecting the gradual extension of culti- 
vated and inhabited land, along with the 
increase of alluvial soil deposited by 
rivers ; and adds, in illustration of this 
opinion kal 7d dpyaiov  Alyumtos 
OnBa Kadovpevat : which I translate— 
‘in former times Egypt was that dis- 
trict, which is now called Thebes;’ 
which comes to the same thing as the 
words used by Herodotus.” 


The volume closes with 
observations 


some 
“© On the Astronomical 


Ceiling of the Memnonium of Thebes, . 


by the Rev. J. Tomlinson.” It appears 
that the Zodiacal representations con- 
nected with the dead, to be found on 
Egyptian monuments, were intended 
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to represent the descent of the soul 
into the lower region by way of the 
tropic of Cancer, and the ascent of 
the soul to the heavenly world, and to 
the abode of the gods, the entrance to 
which was by the tropic of Capricorn. 
The arrangement of these signs is 
commonly on either side of one of the 
Egyptian divinities. Of this a fine 
example is shewn in plate C. being a 
drawing from a magnificent mummy- 
case in the British Museum, said to 
be the sarcophagus of Har-Sont- lot, 
a priest of Ammon at Thebes. In 
this are no traces of the Greco-Egyp- 
tian style; but the same accompani- 
ments are found on sepulchral chests 
of that period in Egypt. The im- 
portant fact is deducible from the in- 
scription on the ceiling at the Mem- 
nonium, that the rising of Sirius, or 
Sothis, the dog-star, took place on the 
fourth celestial day. Hence, by de- 
duction from astronomical facts, it 
appears ‘‘that this monument was 
intended to commemorate the great 
period of 1461 years called canicular, 
from its having commenced at the he- 
liacal rising of the dog-star. Calling 
the statements of Herodotus to his 
aid, Mr. Tomlinson arrives at the con- 
clusion, that the date furnished by the 
inscription on the Memnonium, places 
the reign of the great Egyptian con- 
queror Sesostris, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century before Christ. 
The dark and mysterious indications 
of the original records of Egypt sti- 
mulate the curiosity, and invite the 
ingenuity of the learned. Mixed up 
with the most absurd idolatries that 
human invention could devise, they 
have undergone, in a great measure, 
that sentence of confusion which at- 
tended the labourers of Babel. Yet 
it is evident that Egypt was the 
nursing mother of scientific know- 
ledge, and the study of antiqui- 
ties at every step is found to confirm 
the authenticity of those sacred re- 
cords on which the lapse of ages, and 
the extinction of the most refined na- 
tions, their arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, shall make no shadow of impres- 
sion. 

This volume of critical literary 
Transactions is highly creditable to 
the national Institution from which it 
emanates. 
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Reliquie Antique: Scraps from An. 
cient Manuscripts, No. IIl. 8vo.—The 
contents of this part are certainly not less 
curious than the preceding, whether as 
exhibiting the progressive changes of our 
language, or as developing the sentiments 
and prejudices of our forefathers, cleric and 
lay. It contains several specimens of the 
nuge of monastic scholars, as the Abbat 
of Gloucester’s feast, in Dog-Latin of the 
14th century ; some poems in mixed Latin 
and English; and the amusing macaronic 
verses of the schoolboys, on their break- 
ing-up, perhaps in the year 1500. Two 
sermons of the beginning of the thirteenth 
century form a very valuable example of 
the semi-Saxon of that day: we give this 
brief specimen: ‘‘ We radeth on boc that 
elch man haveth to fere [for companion] 
on angel of hevene on his riht half, that 
him wisseth and munegeth evere to don 
god, and on his lifte half an wereged gost, 
that him avre tacheth to ufele, and that is 
the devel.’’ It may be remarked that the 
congregations of that day had no reason 
to complain of tediousness in the preach- 
ers; these sermons would scarcely take 
ten minutes in delivery. The “ Proverbs 
of Hendyng,”’ in verse of the time of Ed- 
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ward II. are also exceedingly curious, as 
exhibiting old morality: for example : 
Betere were a ryche mon 
For te spouse a god womon, 
Thath hue be sum del pore, 
Then to brynge into his hous 
A proud quene ant dangerous, 
That is sum del hore ; 
Moni mon for lond wyveth to shonde, 
Quoth Hendyng. 

About three dozen ancient saws are 
versified in this very amusing way. We 
would remark that,in the poem on the 
Seven Deadly Sins, p. 137, Accidia seems 
to be an error for Desidia; and that oc- 
casionally, particularly in the Norman 
French, it seems as if a few explanatory 
notes would be very acceptable to the 
reader. 


The Eglintoun Tournament, and Gen- 
tlemen unmasked. By Peter Bachin.— 
This little work is written in the form of 
a dialogue, between the shades of King 
James V. of Scotland, and Sir David 
Lindsay. Itis rather astrange medley of 
gallant thoughts, and heroic decisions. The 
Eglintoun Tournament forms only a small 
part of the work, but it is well described. 
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Drawings of the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, by John C. Bourne, with an 
historical and descriptive account, by John 
Britton, F.S.A. Folio—This volume 
contains a series of thirty-seven views of 
portions of the line of the Birmingham Rail- 
way, from the entrance in Euston Grove 
to its termination. They are executed in 
lithography, and tinted; and it is but 
justice to say, that they do great credit 
to the pencil of the artist. There is per- 
haps, no object less picturesque, or to 
all appearance more incapable of pro- 
ducing effect, than the dull strait level 
of a rail-road; but in the hands of Mr. 
Bourne, the subject seems to have lost 
much of its untractable character, and by 
the skilful use of accessories, has turned 
out to be far more agreeable than at first 
sight it promised to have been. 

The various stages of the undertaking are 
represented from the excavation and em- 
bankment, to the complete work. In some 
of the early views, the scene is varied by 
the bustle and life displayed by the hun- 
dreds of workmen engaged in their dif- 
ferent avocations. 

Two views of the Kilsby Tunnel are 
interesting; in the first ‘‘@ working 
shaft,” the powerful light bursting 
through the aperture in the roof, and 
shewing the group of workmen and 
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horses, with one of the operators de- 
scending, affords a striking idea of the 
vastness of the Tunnel itself. ‘The visible- 
ness of the ray of light from the shaft,” 
says Mr. Britton, “ is occasioned by the 
opaqueness and humidity of the atmos- 
phere, arising from the want of ventila- 
tion.’’ 

Another, ‘‘ the grand ventilating shaft ’’ 
conveys an equally good idea of the ap- 
pearance of this vast passage diminishing 
in the distance into a mere speck. 

A very picturesque plate of the viaduct 
over the river Blythe, near the termina- 
tion of the railroad, has the singular 
merit of displaying on opposite sides of 
the same view, a comparison between the 
ancient and modern modes of bridge 
building. The massive piers, further se- 
cured by buttresses and narrow arches 
of the ancient fort bridge, afford a cu- 
rious contrast to the great altitude and ex- 
tensive span with the slender supports of 
the modern viaduct. 

The historical account by Mr. Britton, 
contains a view of the past and present 
modes of travelling, with descriptive no- 
tices of the various objects on the present 
line, as well as a summary of the history 
of the railway. From this a few extracts 
will be interesting. 

The required capital of the Company, 
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it appears, has greatly exceeded the origi- 
nal estimates. Mr. Stephenson’s calcu- 
lation of the cost of the undertaking, (as 
published by the Board of Management in 
1832,) amounted to 2,400,456/. By 
the Act of Parliament of 1833, the Direc- 
tors were empowered to raise 2,500,000/. 
in shares, and 835,0007. by loan. A se- 
cond Act in 1835, enabled them to raise 
a further sum of 165,000/. and by all these 
means the capital has been increased in 
the whole to the sum of five millions and 
a half. The increase of the expenditure 
has kept equal pace with the capital. 

‘“*We find that the average cost per 
mile has been not less that 50,000/. where- 
as Mr. Robert Stephenson’s original esti- 
mate was at the rate of 21,756/. per 
mile.”’ 

But whilst the expense of the railway so 
amazingly exceeded the calculation of the 
engineer, the receipts have unfortunately 
fell below the estimate. 

‘The first estimate of the annual in- 
come e«pected from traffic on the railway, 
was 671,102/. and in the revised estimate 
of Mr. R. Stephenson, (1837) it was 
stated at 1,285,965/.”’ 

But the total of the actual income for 
the first six months of the railway, was 
195,8641. 4s. 5d. This, however, was but 
a low amount of the receipts, as in June 
1839, they had risen to as much as 
14,3562. 7s. in a week. 

Still, considering the vast excess in the 
expenditure, the shareholders will we 
fear find the word of promise held out 
to them on the commencement of the 
undertaking inevitably broken to their 
hopes. 

The purchasers, however, of Mr. 
Bourne’s work, will not experience a simi- 
lar disappointment ; as they will possess a 
very pleasing series of views well calculated 
to illustrate the subject, and which, inde- 
pendently of its more immediate object, 
will as a work of art be a pleasing orna- 
ment to their library tables. 

PANORAMA OF VERSAILLES. 

Mr. Burford has opened a Panorama of 
Versailles, in all the glory of its féte days. 
The general splendour of this triumph of 
French art and artifice, the palace itself, the 
magnificent terraces, the vast basins and 
fountains and jets-d’eau, the statues, the 
orange trees, and the living groups of gay 
Parisians, make up a picture of unusual 
attraction. The view is taken from the 
Parterre d’Eau : on the one side, therefore, 
is the gigantic palace, with the terrace and 
its fountains and flower-plots: and on the 
other the spectator looks over the grand 
sear of Latona, and down the Tapis 

ert to the still more magnificent fountain 
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of Apollo and the Grand Canal. The 
subject is sure to interest those who have 
never been to Versailles, and many indeed 
who have, for some of these fountains play 
but on rare occasions. The numberless 
troops of fashionable or non-chalant pro- 
menaders with which the foreground is 
filled, are rich in character, and highly 
amusing from their variety. 





HER MAJESTY AND PRINCE ALBERT. 

Miniature portraits of Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, 
painted by W. C. Ross, A.R.A. have been 
on view at Messrs. Colnaghi and Puckle’s, 
in Cockspur Street. They are beautiful and 
highly finished works. That of the Queen 
is ahalf-length. She wears the blue riband 
of the order of the Garter, but no crown, 
or any other insignia of royalty. The 
resemblance is very striking, the features 
are full of vivacity, and the flesh is charm- 
ingly coloured. The portrait of Prince 
Albert is a small oval, containing merely 
the head and shoulders ; but the expres- 
sion is intelligent and pleasing. Another 
portrait of Prince Albert, painted by 
command at the palace of Gotha, by 
George Patten, esq. A-R.A. has been 
exhibited by Messrs. Hodgson and Graves. 
It will be engraved in the finest style of 
mezzotinto by Mr. Thomas Lupton. 





An Altar-piece of large size has been 
painted by Mr. E. F. Pritchard, of Bris- 
tol, for St. Wollos’ church, Newport. 
The subject (which is well conceived) is 
the preparation for the Entombment of 
Christ ; the personages represented, be- 
sides the Redeemer, are the Virgin and 
three other Maries, St. John, and Joseph 
of Arimathea. The execution is highly 
creditable to Mr. Pritchard, a native of 
Bristol, who is self-taught. 





We are glad to observe that that de- 
sirable mode of fostering the Arts, an 
Art-Union, is about to be adopted in 
Bristol. 

The whole of the valuable collection of 
pictures formed at great cost by the late 
Duke of Buckingham, have been removed 
from Avington House to the grand gal- 
lery at Stowe. Among the rarest of the 
collection are a Portrait of the unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, Queen of France, and 
several Rembrandts. 





A fine painting of the Italian School, 
which has lain neglected for a very long 
time in an obscure room in Weymouth, 
has been brought to light. A thick in- 
crustation, arising from many years’ in- 
attention, having been carefully removed, 
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its beauties are now fully developed. It 
is said to be an original painting by Andrea 
del Sarto, and to have belonged to the 
Earl of Derwentwater, whose name and 
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fate are familiar to English history. The 


subject is, “Our Lord’s Agony in the 
Garden,’’ from Luke xxii. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 

Essay on the Life and Institutions of 
Offa, King of Mercia, A.D. 755--794. A 
Gresham Prize Essay. By the Rev. 
Henry MackeEnzik, M.A. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Court of England during 
the reigns of the Stuarts. By J. HENEAGE 
Jesse. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. 

The Statesmen of the Commonwealth of 
England ; with an Introductory Treatise 
on Popular Progress in English History. 
By John Forster, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 5 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. (Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.) 

Correspondence of the first Earl of 
Chatham. vols. 3 and 4, 8vo. 36s. 

Life of the Duke of Wellington, em- 
bracing his Military, Civil, and Political 
Career, to the present time. Edited by 
Sir J. E. Alexander, K.L.S. Capt. H.P. 
42nd Royal Highlanders. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

The Life and Services of General Lord 
Harris, G.C.B. during his Campaigns in 
America, the West Indies, and India. By 
the Right Hon. S. R. LusuinerTon, Pri- 
vate Secretary to Lord Harris, and late 
Governor of Madras. 8vo. 13s. 

Spain under Charles II. Extracts from 
the Hon. A. Stanhope’s Correspondence. 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Politics, &c. 

The Ruins of Cities. By CHaries 
Bucxe, Author of ‘‘ The Harmonies and 
Sublimities of Nature.’’ vols. 70 and 71. 
(Family Library.) 

Politilysis, an Essay on Revolutions, 
royal 8vo. 20s. 

Observations on the Financial Credit of 
such of the States of the North American 
Union as have contracted Public Debts, 
&e. By Avex. Trotter, Esq. 8vo. 15s. 

The Cotton Trade of India; its past 
and present Condition, and future Pros- 
pects. By Major-Gen. Brices, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. 3s. 

Chartism. By Tomas CaRrLyLe, 
Author of ‘The French Revolution, a 
History.’’ 8vo. 5s. 

Vates, or the Philosophy of Madness. 
Part 1. 4to. 2s. 6d. 


Travels and Topography. 


Austria. Ey Peter Evan Turn- 
BULL, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


24s. 


Bart etr’s American Scenery. 2 vols. 
4to. 63s. 

An Inquiry into the Origin of the An- 
tiquities of America. By Joun Deta- 
FIELD, Jun. With an Appendix, and a 
View of the Causes of the Superiority of 
the Men of the Northern over those of the 
Southern Hemisphere. By J. Laxey, 
M.D. 4to. 31s. 6d. 

Loiterings of Travel. By N. P. Witxts, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Sam Slick’s ‘‘ Letter-Bag of the Great 
Western.’’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Glimpses of the Old World ; or Excur- 
sions on the Continent, and in the Island 
of Great Britain. By the Rev. Jonn A. 
Ciark, Rector of St. Andrew’s, Phila- 
delphia. 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 

Visits to Remarkable Places; Old 
Halls, Battle Fields, and Scenes illustra- 
tive of Striking Passages in English His- 
tory and Poetry. By W. Howirt, 8vo. 
21s. 

Durny’s Sketches of Hampshire, royal 
8vo. 15s. 


Poetry. 


Gwyneddion (Beaumaris 
Prize Poem, &c. 
7s. 6d. 


Eisteddfod) 
By W. Jones. 8vo. 


Novels. 


The Spitfire; a Tale of the Sea. By 
Capt. CHAMIER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d 
Marian, or a Young Maid’s Fortune’ 
By Mrs. S. C. Hay. 3 vols. post 8vo* 
31s. 6d. . 

The Monk and the Married Man. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 51s. 6d. 

Diary of a Nun. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

Innisfoyle Abbey; a Tale of Modern 
Times. By D. I. Mortarry, Esq. 3 
vols. 12mo. 18s. 

. The Maiden Monarch. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
4s. 

A Legend of Cloth Fair, and other 
Tales. Fep. 8s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

The Manners and Trials of the Primi- 
tive Christians. By the Rev. Roserr 
JAMIESON, Minister of Currie. Fep. 8vo. 
os. 

The Life and Opinions of the Rev. W. 
Milne, D.D. Missionary to China, with 
Annals of Asiatic Missions. By Roperr 
Pur. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Quakerism Unmasked; comprising a 
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Glance at J, Wilkinson’s ‘‘ Quakerism 
Examined.’’ By Amicus. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Faith and Practice; Sermons, by the 
Rev. S. Gomrertz, B.A. Minister of 
Chalford Episcopal Chapel, Gloucester- 
shire. 12mo. 7s. 

A Volume of Sermons preached in Cri- 
tical Times. By the Rev. Epw. THompe- 
son, M.A. 6s. 6d. 

Treatise on Baptism as administered in 
the Church of England. By the Rev. E. 
BICKERSTETH. 8vo. 5s. 

The Mighty Apocalyptic Angel now 
coming down from Heaven; a Sermon 
preached at Brompton Chapel on Christ- 
mas Day 1839. By Ricnarp WILson, 
D.D. 8vo. 1s. 


Medicine. 


RAMADGE on Asthma. 8vo. 8s. 
Observations on Medical Education. 
By R. Jones. 8vo. 4s. 


Science. 


Beauty of the Heavens, 104 coloured 
Scenes. By C. F. Biunrt. 42s. 

The Theory of Horticulture ; or, an Ex- 
position of the Physiological Principles on 
which the Operations of Gardening are 
conducted. By J. Linpiey, Ph. D. 
F.R.S., L.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. 


Classics. 


Hermesianactis Fragmentum, Notis et 
Glossario et Versionibus tum Latinis tum 
etiam Anglicis instruxit JAcopus BaILry, 
A.M. Appendicis loco Archilochi et Pra- 
tine fragmenta duo, Accedit Georgi 
BurGesit Epistola Critica. 8vo. 7s. bds. 


Preparing for Publication. 


The History and Antiquities of Leath 
Ward in the county of Cumberland, and 
of the adjoining Parishes in Westmorland ; 
with Biographical Memoirs of Eminent 
Characters. By SaMUEL JEFFERSON. 8vo. 
12s. large paper 21s. 

A new edition of the History of the Port 
and Borough of Sunderland ; comprising 
much additional matter,— topographical, 
statistical, biographical, and commercial. 
By Grorce Garsutt, Librarian to the 
Subscription Library. 

The History of the Jews during the 
Middle Ages ; Translated from the French 
of M. Deprine, with Additional Notes 
and Remarks by JAMES Murray 
STEVENS. 8vo. 

Solitary Moments ; Poems on various 
subjects and occasions. By Epwarp 
Hoare, late of Factory Hill, co. Cork, 
Esq. small 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
ANCIENT WELSH MANUSCRIPTS. 

The Society for the Publication of 
Ancient Welsh Manuscripts, founded at 
Abergavenny in 1837 (with which the 
Cymmrodorion Society, founded in T cu- 
don 1750, is now acting in conjunction) 
has in the press that vaiuable manuscript 
relating to Welsh history, called Llyfr 
Lianddf, or Liber Landavensis, of which 
a transcript has been made from the 
library of Jesus college, Oxford, and 
collated with another in the Hengwrt 
library. Its appearance has been delayed 
by the lamented decease of the late Rev. 
Professor Rees, B.D. who had undertaken 
the editorship ; but it is now proceeding 
under the care of the Rev. W. J. Rees, 
M.A. of Cascob, Radnorshire. It will 
be accompanied by an English translation 
and notes, and several fac-similes of 
ancient MSS. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Nov. 27. A grace passed the Senate : 

To purchase of Count Munster, from 
the Woodwardian Fund, a collection of 
Geological Specimens, about 20,000 in 
number, at the price of £500. 

Dec. 30. The Rev. W. Hodge Mill, 
D.D. of Trinity College, late Principal 
of the Bishop’s College, Calcutta, was 
elected Hulsean Lecturer for the ensuing 
year ; and the Hulsean Prize for the best 
dissertation on the Evidences of the 
Christian Religion was adjudged to Ar- 
thur Shelley Eddis, B.A. Scholar of 
Trinity College. 

Norrisian Prize Essay.—The subject 
for the present year is, ‘‘ The Holy 
Scriptures contain sufficiently all Doctrine 
required of necessity for eternal Salvation 
through faith in Jesus Christ.” 

The Rev. John Brown, M.A. of Aber- 
deen, has placed at the disposal of the 
President and Fellows of Queen’s college, 
a prize of ten guineas to be awarded to 
such member of that Society, (who is not 
of sufficient standing for the degree of 
Master of Arts) as shall write the best 
English poem on the approaching Mar- 
riage of her Majesty. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dee. 5. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. in 
the chair. The meeting was wholly oc- 
cupied by the reading of the minutes, 
including the Address of the President 
at the Anniversary meeting. 

Dec. 12. Major Sabine, V.P.—G. L. 


Roupell, M.D. was elected a Fellow of 
the Society.—The following papers were 
read :—1. ‘‘ On the Nerves of the Gravid 
Uterus,’’ by R. Lee, M.D. ; 2. *‘ Obser- 
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vations made at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in the year 1838, with Bradley’s Zenith 
Sector, for the verification of the Ampli- 
tude of the Abbé de la Caille’s Arc of the 
Meridian,” by T. Maclear, esq. 

Dee. 19. Major Sabine in the chair. 

Henry Drummond, esq. of Albany 
Park, Surrey, was elected a Fellow. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘‘ An Account 
of Experiments made with the view of as- 
certaining the possibility of obtaining a 
Spark defore the Circuit of the Voltaic 
Battery is completed,” by J.P. Gassiot, esq. 

Jan. 9. J. W. Lubbock, esq. V.P. 
J. Whatman, jun. esq. was elected Fellow. 

A paper was read, on the construction 
and use of Single Achromatic Eye-pieces, 
and their superiority to the Double Eye- 
piece of Huyghens; by the Rev. J. B. 
Reade, M.A. ; and the communication 
was received of Meteorological Observa- 
tions made between Oct. 1837 and April 
1839, at Alten, in Finmarken, by Mr. J. 


Antiquarian 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 9. W.R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

Robert Porrett, esq. of the Tower of 
London, Deputy Storekeeper of her 
Majesty’s Ordnance, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society, and Mons. F. Guizot, 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
and a Member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties of France, was elected a Foreign 
Member. 

The reading was commenced of a paper 
by Mr. Archbold, ‘‘On some ancient 
Guns and Ammunition found buried in 
the sand and clay on the western shore of 
the island of Walney, Lancashire,’’ a 
discovery of which some account was 
given in our last number, p. 78. 

Jan. 16. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 

James Annesley, esq. late Surgeon of 
the Gencral Hospital at Madras, was 
elected a Fellow of the Society. 

Sir Hilgrove Turner, F.S.A. presented 
two drawings of cromlechs in Jersey. 

Mr. Archbold’s paper was concluded, 

Jan. 23. H. Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Francis Worship, esq. F.S.A. commu- 
nicated two letters from Queen Elizabeth 
to Dr. Dale, her Ambassador in France, 
relating principally to tie overture of 
marriage then addressed to her by the 
Duc d’Alencgon; dated respectively on 
the 17th July 1573, and the Ist of Feb. 
following. ‘The latter is very curious in 
some particulars, especially a part re- 
lating to the discontent that it was pre- 
sumed might arise on the Queen’s part 
on the view of her suitor’s portraiture ; 
and the discussion, pro et con, whether 
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H. Thomas, Chief Mining Agent at the 
Alten Copper-works. 


Researches. 


ROYAL KENSINGTON LITERARY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 

The Second Division of Lectures for 
the present season have been arranged as 
follows : Feb. 4 and 11, Southwood Smith, 
M.D. On Organization and Life ; Feb. 14 
and 25, and March 3, Edward Taylor, 
esq. Gresham Prof. of Music, On English 
Vocal Harmony; March 10, James Cop- 
land, M.D. F.R.S. On the influence of the 
Mental Emotions on Health; March 17, 
Dr. Cantor, On the comparative state of 
Education in Great Britain and Germany ; 
March 24, R. J. Pollock, esq. On the 
Physiology of Speech ; March 31, April 
7 and 14, R. Addams, esq. On Frictional 
Electricity ; April 28, May 5 and 12, T. 
Rymer Jones, esq. On Natural History— 
Fishes, Reptiles, and Serpents. 


RESEARCHES. 


the Duke should be allowed to visit Eng- 
land incognito, ‘‘ in some disguised sort ;’? 
if he did, he was to come in the train of 
some less conspicuous person than the 
Duc de Montmorenci. The Prince (then 
Duc d’ Anjou) is commonly said to have 
paid a visit of this kind to the English 
court in 1580, the year before he passed 
a three months’ sojourn there, which is 
fully noticed in Nichols’s Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth, 

The first portion was read of a second 
letter from George Godwin, jun. esq. 
F.R.S. and S.A. containing Notes on 
some of the Ecclesiastical Buildings of 
Lower Normandy. The buildings noticed 
were the cathedral and church of St. 
Croix, at St. Loe, and the aqueduct at 
Coutances. 

The Society adjourned (over the anni- 
versary of King Charles’s Martyrdom) 
to the 8th of February. 





ROMAN BUILDINGS IN SOUTHWARK. 
The numerous Roman antiquities which 
have been discovered in Southwark suffi- 
ciently attest its occupation by that 
people ; but we believe that there is no 
record of the discovery of any Roman 
buildings in the Borough until now. The 
Governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
having determined to proceed with the 
rebuilding of that edifice (the north wing 
of which has been lately rebuilt), have 
pulled down the south wing of the outer 
or western quadrangle, and on clearing 
the ground for the foundation of the new 
building, a Roman pavement of the 
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common red tesserz, surrounded by walls 
of flint and rubble, with courses of Roman 
tiles, has been discovered, at a depth of 
twenty feet from the level of the High 
Street. The pavement measured about 
20 feet by 12; the tesseree were embedded 
on concrete, about 6 inches thick, under 
which was a layer of chips of stone. On 
removing the foundations of the walls 
they were found to rest on piles, the soil 
being sand. When we saw these remains 
great part of what was originally disco- 
vered had been destroyed; but we were 
informed that on the north side there 
were the jambs of a doorway, and on the 
west side a continuation of the buildings. 
Some of the tiles in the walls were red, 
and some of a bright yellow. Mr. Field, 
the architect, we are informed, is in pos- 
session of an earthenware lamp, which 
was discovered here. We look forward 
to a fuller account of these remains being 
given to the Society of Antiquaries by its 
zealous and intelligent member, Mr. C. 
R. Smith. 

Not far from this spot, viz. in St. 
Saviour’s churchyard, partly on the site 
of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, and 
partly under an adjoining house, there is 
a tesselated pavement of a handsome 
pattern ; and in the churchyard, nearly 
opposite to the school, we have seen a 
the bottom of a grave a narrow Roman 
pavement, of the common red tessere, 
running from north-east to south-west, 
apparently a footpath. 





ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF CIRENCESTER. 
A man, named White, lately digging a 
pit in his garden in search of gravel, on the 
west side of Gloucester-street (formerly 
St. Lawrence-street) in Cirencester, dis- 
covered at a depth of five or six feet a 
perfect human skeleton, apparently that 
of a grown-up young woman, lying hori- 
zontally with its head towards the east. 
The scull was turned upon the right 
shoulder, and two nails, about two or 
three inches in length, were found driven 
into the place of the left ear. The teeth 
appeared perfect and complete. Many 
fragments of urns and other articles 
undoubtedly Roman, including coins, 
were discovered at the same time. The 
roots of a yew-tree, planted forty 
years ago near this spot, had extended 
over the skeleton. Some of the pottery 
bears very distinct ornamental patterns. 
A number of Roman coins were found in 
the commencement of the cutting of the 
Cheltenham and Great Western Union 
Railway some time since, to the south of 
the town, and few places are more inte- 
resting to the antiquary than this ancient 
and important station of the Romans. 
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RUINS AT VESPA. 

A recent discovery of much importance 
has been made by Monsignore Camillo 
Amici, Apostolic Delegate at Spoleto. 
The Delegate, in one of his last visits to 
the Governor of Norcia, ascended tu the 
top of a high mountain, six miles distant 
from Norcia, and under which is the 
village of Biselli. The hills are called 
the hills of Biselli. In his researches 
the learned prelate discovered that there 
was a place called by the people Vespa, 
and immediately conceived a hope that 
some traces might still be found of the 
splendour of the Vespasian family, as 
related by Suetonius in the following 
passage: ‘* Locus etiam nunc ad sextum 
milliarium a Nursia Spoletium euntibus 
in monte summo, appellatur Vespasiz, 
ubi Vespasiorum complura monumenta 
extant, magnum indicium splendorum 
familie ac vetustatis.’’ Lib. 8, cap. 1. 
In a small house on the point of land now 
called Vespa, he discovered a double row 
of stairs, all of white marble, and on the 
right of the stairs an arch, supported by 
pilasters of elegant architecture. Exca- 
vations are now being made, under strong 
hopes of fruitful and curious discoveries ; 
for it is very probable, from the remote 
situation of the place, that the sepulchral 
monuments and buildings referred to by 
the historian may have escaped the de- 
vastation and destruction that have so 
generally awaited ancient works of art, 
when more exposed and accessible. 

GREEK MONUMENT. 

The British Museum has recently ac- 
quired, by purchase from the Rev. Mr. 
Arundale, a funeral monument executed 
in Asia Minor. It is in form of a stoa, 
or porch, and represents in the highest 
relief a youth who has apparently just 
issued from a bath : he is naked, standing 
with his peplon gracefully thrown upon 
his shoulder, and twisted round his left 
arm. In his right hand he holds 4 xytra, 
or strigil, and in his other some object of 
the toilet. On the upper part of the mo- 
nument is inscribed TPY®QN EYTYXOY 
«+. ** Tryphon, the son of Eutychus” 
-... and the lacuna, according to the 
ordinary form of sepulchral monuments, 
has probably contained his birth-place. 
The name of Tryphon is familiar to 
archeologists during the epoch of the 
Seleucid, as an usurper so called pos- 
sessed the Syrian crown for three years 
after the death of Antiochus the Sixth. 
A grammarian of Alexandria, of the reign 
of Augustus, and a slave, are known of 
the same name. The name of Eutychus 
also appears in the New Testament. The 
monument in question does not, in point 
of style, belong to the excellent character 
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of work which characterised the second 
century previous to the Christian era, and 
more probably approaches the period of 
Augustus. It is of white marble, much 
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stained and corroded with exposure to 
the weather ; and has, to all appearance, 
been attached by iron rivets, or stanchions, 
to its place of destination.— (Lit. Gaz 


HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan. 16. Her Majesty opened the 
Parliament in person, and delivered the 
following most gracious Speech :— 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


“« Since you were last assembled I have 
declared my intention of allying myself in 
marriage with the Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg and Gotha. I humbly implore 
that the divine blessing may prosper this 
union, and render it conducive to the in- 
terests of my people, as well as to my own 
domestic happiness; and it will be to me 
a source of the most lively satisfaction to 
find the resolutioa I have taken approved 
by my Parliament. The constant proofs 
which I have received of your attachment 
to my person and family persuade me 
that you will enable me to provide for 
such an establishment as may appear 
suitable to the rank of the Prince, and 
the dignity of the Crown. 

‘* I continue to receive from foreign 
powers assurances of their unabated de- 
sire to maintain with me the most 
friendly relations. 

**T rejoice that the civil war, which 
had so long disturbed and desolated the 
Northern Provinces of Spain, has been 
brought to an end, by an arrangement 
satisfactory to the Spanish government 
and to the people of those provinces ; and 
] trust that, ere long, peace and tranquil. 
lity will be re-established throughout the 
rest of Spain. 

“ The affairs of the Levant have con- 
tinued to occupy my most anxious atten- 
tion. ‘The concord which has prevailed 
amongst the five powers has prevented a 
renewal of hostilities in that quarter, and 
I hope that the same unanimity will 
bring these important and difficult matters 
toa final settlement, in such a manner as 
to uphold the integrity and independence 
of the Ottoman Empire, and to give ad- 
ditional security to the peace of Europe. 

“T have not yet been enabled to re- 
establish my diplomatic relations with the 
Courtgof ‘Teheran; but communications 
which I have lately received from the 
Persian government inspire me with the 
confident expectation that the differences 
which occasion a suspension of those re- 
lations will soon be satisfactorily ad- 
Justed. 

Gent. MaG. Vou, XIII. 


« Events have happened in China 
which have occasioned an interruption of 
the commercial intercourse of my sub- 
jects with that country. I have given 
and shall continue to give the most se- 
rious attention to a matter so deeply af- 
fecting the interests of my subjects and 
the dignity of my Crown. : 

“ T have great satisfaction in acquaint- 
ing you that the military operations under- 
taken by the Governor General of India 
have been attended with complete suc- 
cess; and thatin the expedition to the 
westward of the Indus the officers and 
troops, both European and Native, have 
displayed the most distinguished skill and 
valour. 

“‘ [have directed that further papers 
relating to the affairs of Canada should be 
laid before you, and I confide to your 
wisdom this important subject. 

‘* T recommend to your early attention 
the state of the Municipal Corporations 
of Ireland. 

“It is desirable that you should pro-« 
secute those measures relating to the Es- 
tablished Church which have been re- 
commended by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners of England. 

“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘‘T have directed the estimates for the 
services of the year to be laid before you. 
They have been framed with every atten- 
tion to economy, and, at the same time, 
with a due regard to the efliciency of those 
establishments which are rendered neces- 
sary by the extent and circumstances of 
the Empire. I have lost no time in 
carrying into effect the intentions of Par- 
liament by the reduction of the duties on 
Postage; and I trust that the beneficial 
effects of this measure will be felt 
throughout all classes of the community. 

‘© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“JT learn with great sorrow that the 
commercial embarrassments which have 
taken place in this and other countries 
are subjecting many of the manufactur- 
ing districts to severe distress. I have to 
acquaint you, with deep concern, that the 
spirit of insubordination has, in some 
parts of the country, broken out into 
open violence, which was speedily re, 
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pressed by the firmness and energy of the 
magistrates, and by the steadiness and 
good conduct of my troops. I confidently 
rely upon the power of the law, upon 
your loyalty and wisdom, and upon the 
good sense and right feeling of my people, 
tor the maintenance of order, the protec- 
tion of property, and the promotion, as 
far as they can be promoted by human 
means, of the true interests of the Em- 
pire.” 

The Duke of Somerset moved the 
Address of the House of Peers, and Lord 
Seaford seconded it. The Duke of Wel- 
lington moved as an amendment that the 
word ‘* Protestant” be inserted before 
the word ‘‘ Prince,” in the first paragraph. 
Lord Melbourne said, it was utterly 
unnecessary and superfluous. It is re- 
quired by the Act of Settlement that he 
should be a Protestant. The Prince was 
not only a Protestant, but descended from 
that which has been called emphatically 
the most Protestant family in Europe, 
for he was descended from the very 
Elector whose name stood first in the 
protest signed at Spires by six princes 
and fourteen cities, against the decision 
of the Diet of Augsburg, which protest 
was the foundation of Protestantism, and 
gave itits name.—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge stated that, having been much 
on the continent, and having had oppor- 
tunities of more information on that 
subject than most noble lords, he could 
state, and he had the highest satisfaction 
in doing so, that the Prince whom her 
Majesty had chosen for her consort, was 
a young man who, from everything he 
had heard, he believed would very greatly 
contribute to her Majesty’s domestic hap- 
piness, and whose conduct was in every 
way likely to render him popular in the 
country, a point which he (the Duke of 
Cambridge) considered of very material 
importance. 


In the Hous or Commons the Hon. 
G. H. Cavendish moved the Address, 
and Sir William Somerville seconded 
it. It was agreed to without any amend- 
ment being proposed. 

The recent verdict obtained against the 
Printers of the House, in the action of 
Stockdale v. Hansard, was taken into 
consideration even before the Address to 
her Majesty. After a long debate, 
William Evans and John Wheelton, es- 
quires, Sheriff of Middlesex, John Joseph 
Stockdale, Thomas Burton Howard, 
Thomas France, esq. Under Sheriff, 
James Burchell, esq. Deputy Under 


Sheriff, and William Hemp, bailiff, were 
ordered to attend the House the next day. 

Jan. 17. Lord John Russell moved 
“that John Joseph Stockdale has been 
guilty of a high contempt, and a breach of 
the privileges of this House.” Mr. Law, 
as an amendment, moved his discharge ; 
the House divided, Ayes 249, Noes 102, 
and after a second division, Ayes 239, 
Noes 103, Stockdale was committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

Jan. 20, Lord John Russell moved a 
resolution that the levy of the execution 
for 646/. on the property of Messrs. Han- 
sard was in contempt of the privileges of 
the House. After an animated discus- 
sion, which lasted some time, the Resolu- 
tion was carried by a majority of 205 to 
90. Lord John Russell then moved the 
following Resolution, ‘* That the She- 
riffs be ordered to refund the said 646/. 
forthwith to Messrs. Hansard,” which was 
carried by a majority of 197 to &5. 
Lord John then moved, ‘‘ That the She- 
riffs be committed to the custody of the 
Serjeant-at-Arms.” A discussion en- 
sued, which was eventually adjourned. 
On the following day, the Sheriffs pe- 
titioned the House to be discharged. Mr. 
Fitzroy Kelly moved that the Sheriffs’ 
Petition be taken into consideration. 
Lord John Russell opposed the motion. 
On a division, there were 99 for the mo- 
tion, and 210 against it. Lord John then 
pressed his former motion, namely, that 
the Sheriffs be committed to the custody 
of the Serjeant-at-Arms. Ona division, 
the numbers were for the motion 195, and 
94 against it. On Wednesday Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Stockdale’s attorney, was 
called to the bar, and examined at some 
length, and, on expressing his regret, was 
reprimanded by the Speaker and dis- 
charged. 

Jan. 24. The Serjeant-at-Arms ap- 
peared at the Bar of the House; and 
stated that on the previous evening he had 
been served with a writ of habeas corpus 
from the Court of the Queen’s Bench, 
commanding him to produce in Cowt 
the bodies of the Sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex; and that, in answer, he 
stated that he conceived it to be his duty 
to submit the question to the further con- 
sideration of the House.—The Attorney- 
General then moved that the Serjeant-at- 
Arms be directed to make a return to the 
said Court, that he holds the bodies of 
the Sheriffs by virtue of a warrant issued 
under the hands of the Speaker by the 
authority of the House of Commons, for 
a contempt and a breach of the Privi- 
leges of that House. ‘This motion was 
carried without a division. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


INDIA. 


The ceremony of laying the first stone 
of a new cathedral at Calcutta, was per- 
formed on the 9th October. The site of 
the proposed building is on the plains to 
_ the south-eastward of the fort, about two 
anda half miles from St. James’s Church, 
about two miles from the present cathe- 
dral, the old church, and the Scotch kirk. 
It is to be in the form of a cross, 
in the florid Gothic style of architee- 
ture, with a tall and handsome spire. 
The first stone was laid in a trench 
which marks the intended south wall 
of the cathedral, ‘The inscription, ‘to- 
gether with specimens of the currency 
of the presidency, and an English so- 
vereign, was inclosed in a bottle, among 
dry sand intended for its preservation. It 
was read to the assembly by the Rev. 
Mr. Pratt, the bishop’s chaplain, and was 
as follows :— 

In the Name of the Blessed and Undivided 
Trinity. The First Stone of a Church, to be 
called and known by the name of Sr. PAUL’s 
CATHEDRAL, CALcuUTTA, and designed for the 
worship of ALMicuty Gon, according to the 
doctrine and discipline of the Apostolical Re- 
formed Church of England and Lreland, was 
laid by DaANt&L Bishop of Calcutta, and Me- 
tropolitan of India, assisted by the Archdeacon 


and Clergy, and in the presence of many of 


the distinguished Gentry of Calcutta, on Ties- 
day, the 8th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord, 1839, and in the Third Year of the reign 
of her Most Excellent Majesty Victoria, 
Queen of Great Britain and lreland.—The site 
was granted by the Right Honourable George 
Lord Auckland, G.C.B., Governor-Gencral of 
{ndia, and the Honourable Colonel W. Mori- 
son, C.B., the Hon. 'T. C. Robertson, and the 
Hon. W. W. Bird, Members of the Supreme 
Council, in the name of ‘The Honourable the 
East India Company.—The Designs and Plans 
were drawn by W. N. Forbes, Major of En- 
gineers, and Master of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Mint; and the Building is to be Erect- 
ed (if Gop is pleased to permit,) under the 
Superintendence of Colonel D. Macleod, Chief 
Engineer, the above-named Major Forbes, and 
W.R. Fitzgerald, Captain of Engineers and 
Civil Architect. 

“ Except the Lord build the house, their la- 
bour is but lost that build it.2’—Psalm cxxvii. 

“His name (Mrssiau’s) shall endure for 
ever ; his name shall be continued as long as 
the sun; and men shall be blessed in iit ; 
all nations shail call Him blessed. Blessed be 
the Lorp Gop, the Gop of IsrarL, who only 
doeth wondrous things. And blessed be tits 
glorious name for ever; and let the whole 
earth be filled with his glory; Amen and 
Amen.’’—Psalm Ixxii. 17—19. 


At the December meeting of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Knowledze, 
the Secretary read a letter from the bi- 
shop of Calcutta, in which he stated his 
intention to build a cathedral 200 feet 
long, 60 feet wide, and 60 feet high, with 
a north and south transept, anda spire as 


nearly like Norwich Cathedral, as one 
220 teet high could be like one 313 feet 
high. He intended that his present arch- 
deacon should act the part of a dean, 
whilst four native clergymen might act as 
prebendaries. His lordship said— J 
give myself altogether two lacks (20,0001.), 
one immediately, the other probably not 
till after my death; I shall have to raise 
by subscription here and at home the re- 
mainder.” The whole expense, includ- 
ing the endowment, is estimated at 
60,0007. We have great pleasure in add- 
ing, that the subscriptions promised in 
Calcutta to the 12th of October were 
15,3007. ; that the Christian Knowledge 
Society has voted a grant of 5,000/. ; and 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has promised to endow a preben- 
dal stall, which is equivalent to 3,000/. 


CHINA, 


Two very violent outrages against the 
English have been committed by the 
Chinese authorities. In an affray be- 
tween some seamen of the Volage and the 
Chinese, one of the latter was killed. 
Capt. Elliot was applied to by Commis- 
sioner Lin to deliver up the homicide. 
He refused. Measures were immedi- 
ately taken to expel all the British inha- 
bitants from Macao. The injustice of 
this proceeding was aggravated by the 
adoption of every species of severity in 
carrying it into effect. The second out- 
rage was of a more serious character. 
The Black Joke, having on board one pas- 
senger, a Mr. Moss, and six Lascars, was 
obliged to anchor in the Lantaod Passage, 
to wait for the tide. Tere she was sur- 
prised by three Mandarin boats, by whose 
crews she was boarded ; the Lascars, all 
but one, butchered ; and Mr. Moss shock- 
ingly mutilated. These proceedings gave 
rise to further measures of hostility. On 
the 4th Sept. Captain Elliot came from 
Hong Kong to Macao in his cutter, in 
company with the schooner Pearl, to ob- 
tain provisions for the fleet. ‘The Man- 
darins, however, on board the war junks 
opposed their embarkation, when Cap- 
tain Elliot intimated that if in half an 
hour the provisions were not allowed to 
pass, he would open a fire upon them. 
‘The half hour passed, and the gun was 
fired. Three war junks then endeavoured 
to put to sea, but were compelled by a 
well-directed fire of the cutter and the 
Pearl to seek shelter under the walls of 
Coloon Fort. About six o’clock, the 
Volage frigate hove in sight, and the 
boat of Capt. Douglas, with 24 British 
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seamen, attempted to board the junk, but 
without success. Capt. Douglas’s boat 
then opened a fire of musketry, by which 
one inferior Mandarin and four Chinese 
soldiers were killed, and seven wounded. 
The result, however, was, that the pro- 
visions were not obtained, and that the 
Chinese junks escaped. As a matter of 
course, all trade is at an end, and the 
Americans are taking advantage of the 
present state of affairs to further their 
own interests. 
CHIVA, 

Russia has declared war against the 

Khan of Chiva, upon which the Journal 
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des Debats remarks: ‘ While the 
power of England is extending more and 
more in Central Asia, that of Russia is 
descending towards the same regions, 
where sooner or later. they must ulti- 
mately meet. Russia now sends an ex. 
pedition against the Khan of Chiva, in 
Independent 'Tartary, beyond the Caspian 
Sea. The declaration of war published 
by General Berowsky, the commander of 
the expedition, is destined ‘ to impress the 
savage hordes of Chiva with respect for 
the Russian name, and to strengthen in 
that part of Asia the legitimate influence 
which Russia has a right to possess.’ ”’ 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Nov. 29. A fire broke out at Rufford 
Hall, Notts, the seat of the Earl of 
Scarborough. His Lordship and the 
whole of the inmates had retired to rest. 
It probably originated from the foulness 
of some of the flues. Several of the 
rooms were completely destroyed, includ- 
ing the library, dining-room, and draw- 
ing-room, situated in the front of the 
building, with the furniture, pictures, 
books, &c. The loss sustained is estimat- 
ed at several thousand pounds. 

Dec. 9. The magnificent steam-ship 
the President was floated out from the 
dock, at Messrs. Curling and Young’s, 
ship-builders, at Limehouse. The com- 
parative dimensions of this vessel and of 
the British Queen are thus :— 

Brit.Q. Pres. 
Length extreme from ft. ft. 

figure-head to taffrail 275 248 
Ditto on upper deck .. 245 = 233 
Breadth within paddle- 

boxes .... 
Ditto over all ........ 


41 

68 
2366 tons. 
600 horses. 


ee ee eeee 


64 
‘Tonnage ............ 2016 
Power of Engines..... 500 

The President, it will be seen, is the 
larger vessel so far as regards her tonnage 


and horse power. She has three decks, 
is built of oak, with fir planking and has 
three masts. Her upper deck is flush 
from the bows to the stern, and is without 
a poop. 

Dec. 22. The peaceable town of Kan- 
turk, co. Cork, was thrown into the 
greatest state of excitement, at the intel- 
ligence that about 300 acres of Colonel 
Longtield’s bog, at Farrandoyle, had ad- 
vanced through the country carrying de- 
struction in its course. Oceasionally it 
moved in a compact body ; sometimes, on 
meeting obstructions, it rose in angry 
surges like the sea, clevating enormous 
pieces of bogwood. ‘The course of the 


Brogeen stream was impeded, as the bog 
got into the valley, and the water, having 
become considerably swollen, forced on 
the whole mass with fearful violence, and 
dispersed the bog-stuff and timber to a 
considerable distance up the acclivities. 
It is to be regretted that bog-timber to 
the value of at least 500/. passed into the 
Blackwater, and that no less than 1,200 
acres of meadow and pasture land have 
been covered to an average of ten feet. 
The first movement of the bog was ob- 
served by Mr. Robert Swayne of Kan- 
turk, who was shooting on it at the time, 
and narrowly escaped being lost. He 
saw the impetus commence in the centre. 
Fortunately, however, no lives were lost. 

Dec. 24. On Christmas eve, about six, 
the residents in the houses along the 
coast between Lyme and Seaton, co. 
Devon, were alarmed by a convulsion of 
the earth, attended with fearful sounds. 
This was succeeded by reiterations of the 
phenomena, and it was soon ascertained 
that a course of mischief was in serious 
operation, at a part of the coast called 
Giowlands. The convulsions of the earth 
continued at various intervals from the 
night of the 24th to Friday evening the 
27th, and within that space of time occa- 
sioned the prostration and subsidence of 
buildings of various descriptions, and the 
displacement of large tracts of soil. About 
sixty or seventy acres (it may be more), 
parted from the main land, and advanced 
or slid towards the sea, leaving a chasm 
of great depth and breadth. The sea- 
shore, which lately was low and shelving, 
is now risen up in a mighty ridge or 
break-water, of more than a mile in 
length, and of considerable height. In- 
side this ridge is a beautiful pool, of some 
extent and depth, with a naturally-formed 
entrance for boats at high water. In the 
chasm are to be seen fragments similar to 
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the ruins of a vast building—pinnacles and 
pillars, round, square, and angular, some 
of whose summits are crowned with the 
turf and grass of the ruined land— 
also trees, which lately adorned the sides 
of the cliffs, lying with their roots up- 
wards ; and the numerous cracks visible 
in the bottom of the chasm cannot fail to 
impress the spectator with an awful 
thought of the convulsions with which 
nature produces such a wonderful altera- 
tion. The chasm is somewhat of a cir- 
cular form—the edges are of course rug- 
ged. A singular lofty rock, above thirty 
feet high, known by the name of “the 
Priest,” is laid prostrate. Another stand- 
ing on the sea-shore, called “ the Pinna- 
cle Rock,” an erect pillar, which used to 
be visible from the road leading to Beer, 
is now hidden by the great ridge, and ap- 
pears like a leaning tower, near the edge 
of the pool. The Breakwater at Ply- 
mouth sinks into nothing when compared 
with the vast ridge which a freak of na- 
ture has produced here in the space of a 
few hours. The sea outside the ridge is 
several fathoms deep, and has a sandy 
bottom, which before was rocky. The 
cliffs on the coast do not appear to have 
suffered any disruption, all the mis- 
chief being inland. A huge rock, fifty 
feet high, appears in the sea off Culver- 
hole, nearly a quarter of a mile from the 
spot where the principal scene of mischief 
presents itself. Providentially no lives 
were lost; and Mr. Chappel, the renter 
of an estate called Gowlands, upon which 
four of the destroyed cottages stood, suc- 
ceeded in saving most of the furniture of 
the poor occupiers. On the following 
morning the cottages had sunk up to their 
roofs. The total loss of property is esti- 
mated at 6000/7. Among the sufferers is 
Mrs. Inman, of Bishop’s Hull, whose 
loss is estimated at upwards of 2,0002. 
Mr. Hallett, of Axmouth, and Mrs. 
Dare, also suffered heavily. ‘The new 
road from Charmouth to Lyme is utterly 
destroyed. 

The uniform Penny Postage com- 
menced on the 10thot January. The 
number of letters despatched from the 
metropolis on that day amounted to 
112,000. The daily average for Jan. 
1839, was about 30,000 only. Of this 
large number of letters, 13,000 or 14,000 
only were unpaid. ‘The number brought 
into London by the morning mails of 
Saturday, was nearly 80,000, a large por- 
tion of which, as all from Ireland and 
Scotland, and the remote parts of Eng- 
land would, of course, be at the fourpenny 
rate. ‘The number has subsequently been 
much less. 

By a minute dated the 26th Dec. the 
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Lords of the Treasury reported that they 
had received more than 2,600 communi- 
cations in consequence of their minute of 
the 23d of August, proposing to receive 
communications from the public with re- 
ference to the Letter Stamps named in 
the Act 2 and 3 Vic. cap. 52, and offer- 
ing certain rewards for the same. Their 
Lordships state that many of them dis- 
play much ingenuity, and are highly sa- 
tisfactory, as evincing the interest taken 
by men of science, and by the public in 
general, in the measures in progress. 
Upon full deliberation, however, their 
Lordships do not think it will be advis- 
able to adopt any one of the specific plans 
proposed, without modification and com- 
bination with other arrangements; and, 
therefore, have decided not to give the 
specific sums mentioned in their minute 
of 23d August, but have selected four 
communications which are the most dis- 
tinguished either for originality or for 
completeness, and from which they 
have derived the greatest service, and de- 
cided toaward the sum of 100/. for each. 
The authors of these four communications 
are as follow, the names being arranged 
alphabetically, viz.:—Messrs. Bogardus 
and Coffin (who have acted together) ; 
Mr. Benjamin Chiverton; Mr. Henry 
Cole ; and Mr. Charles Whiting. 

Their Lordships, upon full considera- 
tion, have decided to require that, as far 
as practicable, the postage of letters shall 
be pre-paid, and to effect such pre-pay- 
ment by means of stamps. Their Lord- 
ships are of opinion that the convenience 
of the public will be consulted, more es- 
pecially at first, by issuing stamps of va- 
rious kinds, in order that every one may 
select that description of stamp which is 
most suitable to his own peculiar circum- 
stances ; and with a view of affording an 
ample choice, their Lordships are pleased 
to direct that the following stamps be 
prepared : — 

First, Stamped Covers. The stamp 
being struck on pieces of paper of the 
size of half a sheet of 4to. letter paper. 

Second.—Stamped Envelopes. The 
stamp being struck on pieces of paper of 
a lozenge form, of which the stationers 
and others may manufacture envelopes. 

Third.— Adhesive stamps, or stamps on 
small pieces of paper with a glutinous 
wash at the back, which may be attached 
to letters either before or after they are 
written, And 


Fourth.—Stamps to be struck on pa- 
per of any description which the public 
may send to the Stamp-office for that 
purpose. 

The paper for the first, second, and 
third kinds of stamps to be peculiar in its 
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watermark, or some other feature, but to 
be supplied to Government by competi- 
tion. 

The construction of the stamps is ad- 
vancing with all speed. In the stamp for 
letter-paper, and the adhesive stamp, a 
profile of the Queen is the principal or- 
nament. The letter-paper stamp is being 
engraved by W. Wyon, R.A., medal- 
ist to the Mint. Charles Heath is engrav- 
ing the drawing taken from Wyon’s city 
medal, by H. Corbould, intended for the 
adhesive stamp. W. Mulready, R.A., 
has furnished the design for the cover and 
envelope, which is in the hands of John 
Thompson for engraving. 

The new system is found to be very ad- 
vantageous in some respects, though, it is 
to be feared, very ruinous to the revenue : 
but the assimilation of the scale of weight 
in the London and other district local posts 
tothat ofthe General Post letters hasgiven 


much dissatisfaction. Its effect (by which . 


parties are required to pay Id., 8d., Ls., or 
16d., where they formerly paid only 2d. 
or 3d., appears directly in contradiction to 
the general spirit of the measure ; and its 
operation in J.ondon is to throw a vast 
deal of business, the advantage of which 
formerly accrued to the revenue, into the 
hands of the Parcels Delivery Companies, 

The Special Commission for the trial 
of the Chartist rebels of Newport was 
opened at Monmouth on the 10th of De- 
cember, the Judges being Lord Chief 
Justice Tindal, Mr. Baron Parke,and Mr. 
Justice Williams. ‘The luminous charge 
of the Chief Justice to the Grand Jury ex- 
cited much adimiration. 

On the 12th the Grand Jury delivered 
by their foreman, Lord Granville Somer- 
set, true bills against John Frost, Charles 
Waters, James Aust, William Jones, 
John Lovell, Zephaniah Williams, Jenkin 
Morgan, Solomon Britton, Edmond Kd- 
monds, Richard Benfield, John Rees, 
David Jones, George Terner (otherwise 
Coles) and John Rees, for high treason. 
In order to comply with the forms cus- 
tomary in trials for high treason, the court 
was then adjourned to the 3lst of Decem- 
ber. On that day the proceedings were 
resumed. ‘The Attorney and Solicitor- 
General, Serjeants Ludlow and ‘Talfourd, 
with Messrs. Wightman and Talbot, ap- 
peared for the Crown ; and Sir Frederick 
Pollock with Mr. Kelly and = Mr. 
Thomas for the prisoner Frost. John 
Frost was put to the bar. The whole 
of the day was occupied in challenging the 
Jury. On Wednesday, Mr. Talbot 
opened the case on the part of the 
Crown; and the Attorney-General ad- 
dressed the Court and Jury. After 
which Sir Frederick Pollock objected to 





the calling of the witnesses, in conse- 
quence of the list of them not having been 
given to the prisoner, Frost, agreeably to 
the terms of the statute. Mr. Kelly fol- 
lowed on the same side, and the Attorney- 
General was heard in reply. ‘The Chief 
Justice Tindal decided that the trial 
should proceed, and the opinion of the 
Judges taken, in the event of the result 
of the trial making such reference neces- 
sary. On the third day the evidence was 
entered intv; and on the eighth day 
Jan. 8,) after the most patient attention of 
the Court andthe Juryto thelaborious and 
eloquent addresses of the Counsel, and 
to the immense mass of evidence the 
learned Chief Justice summed up in a 
very clear, distinct, able, and impartial ad- 
dress to the Jury, who retired for half 
an hour, and then returned a verdict of 
Guilty against Mr. Frost, with a strong 
recommendation to mercy. 

Zephaniah Williams was then placed at 
the bar. His trial occupied four days : 
and Mr. Thomas conducted his defence. 
The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, 
with a recommendation to mercy as be- 
fore. William Jones, watchmaker, was 
put to the bar. Mr. Richards conducted 
the prisoner’s case, and the trial was con- 
cluded on Wednesday Jan. 16. A verdict 
of gailty, with a recommendation to 
mercy, was also returned in this case. 

Charles Walters, Jenkins Morgan, 
John Rees, Richard Bentield, and John 
Lovell, were then placed at the bar ; and 
having been allowed to withdraw their 
plea of Not Guilty, they then pleaded 
Guilty. Upon them also sentence of 
Death was passed, the Court intimating 
that they will be transported for life. 
Four were discharged, the Attorney-Ge- 
neral declining to proceed against them. 
Two forfeited their bail ; and nine, hav- 
ing pleaded Guilty to charges of conspi- 
racy and riot, were sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, 

On the 25th Jan. the objection raised 
by Sir Frederick Pollock was argued be- 
fore the fifteen Judges in the Court of 
Exchequer; when the Attorney-general, 
the Solicitor-gencral, Mr. Serjeant Lud- 
low, and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, ap- 
peared as Counsel for the Crown; and 
sir F, Pollock, Mr. F. Kelly, and Sir 
W. Follett for the prisoners. The ar- 
guments were continued on Monday the 
27th, and Tuesday the 28th, when the 
Judges decided against the objection by a 
majority of nine to six.— (Standard, Jan. 
29.) 





The Chartists in various parts of the 
country appear to have fixed upon Sunday 
Jan. 12, for further outbreaks both in the 
metropolis and in the country; but happily, 
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by the preparations of the government and 
police, their machinations were frustrated. 
The town of Dewsbury, in Yorkshire, 
was taken possession of by about 200 men, 
who remained about three hours, dis- 
charging fire arms, but no particular 
damage was done. At Sheffield the af- 
fair was of a much more serious complex- 
ion. Information was received that the 
Chartists intended to fire and pillage the 
town on Sunday morning at two o’elock. 
The troops and constables succeeded in 
taking seven or eight of the ringleaders, 
but not before one poor man received 
14 slugs in his back, three policemen 
were stabbed, and one shot in the head 
with two slugs. An immense quantity 
of fire arms of all descriptions, ball car- 
tridges, iron bullets, hand-grenades, fire 
balls, daggers, pikes, some 12 or 14 feet 
long, and swords, were found, together 
witha great quantity of crowfeet for dis- 
abling horses. The ringleaders in this 
savage affair have been committed to 
York Castle. 

On the evening of Tuesday Jan. 14, 
communications were made to the Home- 
office that an insurrection was to break out 
in the metropolis in the course of that 
night or the following morning—the sig- 
nal for a general rising to be the setting 
on fire of London in different parts. Or- 
ders were forthwith issued to the several 
barracks and to the Tower to have the 
men put under arms, and the police were 
ordered to be on the alert. A very nu- 
merous meeting of the Chartists was held 
at the Trades’ Hall, Abbey Street, 
Bethnal Green; but they became aware 
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that the Government was prepared for 
them. On Thursday night they assem- 
bled again, and the room, capable of 
holding about 700, was crowded to excess. 
An orator named Spurr was contending 
that the only way to preserve the peace 
was to be prepared to wage war, and to 
bear in mind the words of a celebrated 
person,—to put their trust in God, and 
keep their powder dry,—when a body of 
police appeared at the door, and proceeded 
to search all present before they left the 
room, and on them, as well as onthe floor, 
they discovered a great variety of daggers, 
knives, sabres, pistols loaded with ball 
and primed, and other instruments. 
Twelve persons were taken to the sta- 
tion-house. After a prolonged investi- 
gation at Bow Street, the magistrates dis- 
posed of the prisoners on ‘Tuesday the 
2Ist. Charles Hodson Neesom, as the 
chairman of the two meetings, was re- 
quired to find sureties, himself in 500/. 
and two responsible householders, each 
in the sum of 250/. Richard Spurr and 
Joseph Williams, (a notorious Chartist 
baker in Brick-lane,) were directed to 
find bail, themselves in 100/. and two 
sureties each in 75/7. Thomas Rennard, 
Thomas Hope,and William Wilkins were 
required to find sureties, themselves in 
100/. and two housekeepers in the sum 
of 501. each; and six other prisoners were 
discharged on their recognisances in the 
sum of 1002, each. The six first-named 
were sent to Newgate to take their trials 
at the ensuing session of the Central Cri- 
minal Court, 


y 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

Dec. 16. James Ashburner Wilson, ouly son 
of the late James Wilson, of Great Bolton, co. 
Lanc. gent. and grandson of Margaret, sister 
and coheir of James Ashburner of Kendal, 
papermaker, to take the names of James Ash- 
burner only.—Comm. C. A. Barlow, R.N. to 
accept the cross of St. Ferdinando of the first 
class, conferred by Her Catholic Majesty for 
services from June 1835 to May 1837. 

Dec. 23. UHenry Pilkington, Barrister - 
at-Law, to be an assistant Tithe Commis- 
sioner. 

Dec. 31. 17th Dragoons, Major M.C. D. St. 
Quentin to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major 
Jolin Lawrenson to be Major.—Coldstream 
Guards, Col. W. L. Walton to be Lieut.-Col. ; 
brevet Col. Geo. Bowles to be Major; Lieut. 
and Capt. the Hon. Arthur Upton to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—50th Foot, Gen. Sir Geo. T. 
Walker, Bart. G.C.B. to be Col.—52nd Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen, Sir Thomas Arbuthnot, K.C.B. 
to be Col,——99th Foot, Major-Gen, Sir Hugh 


Gough, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Rifle Brigade, 
Capt. George Buller to be a 
tached, Capt. G. C. Mundy, 43d Foot, to be 


Major. 
Jan. 3. George Earl of Clarendon sworn of 
Ipraye s) 
the Privy Council. 
Jan. 7. Lt.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, Bart. 


and K.C.B. to be Governor and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Island of Mauritius. 

Jan. 10. The Queen has been pleased to 
constitute a Board of Commissioners for super- 
intending the sale and settlement of waste 
lands of the Crown in the British Colonies, 
and the conveyance of Emigrants thither, 
under the title of “The Colonial Land and 
Emigration Board ;” and to appoint ‘Thomas 
Frederick Elliot and Robert Torrens, esqrs. 
and the Hon. Edw. E. Villiers, to be the Com- 
missioners.—Robert Torrens, and T. F. Elliot, 
esqrs. and the Hon. E. E. Villiers, to be also 
“the Colonization Commissioners of South 
Australia.”’ 


Jan. 10. 14th Foot, Capt, James Watson to 
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be Major.—Unattached, Capt. L. M. Cooper, 
from 11th Light Dragoons, to be Major. 

Jan. 15. George Lord Kinnaird sworn of 
the Privy Council.—George Earl of Clarendon 
sworn Keeper of the Privy Seal.—Sir Wil- 
liam Trelawny, Bart. sworn Lord Lieutenant 
and Custos Rotulorum of Cornwall. 

Jan. 15. Thomas Fitzherbert Brockholes, 
of Cloughton-hall, esq. to be Sheriff of the 
county palatine of Lancaster. 

Jan. 17. 80th Foot, Capt. Samuel Lettsom 
to be Major. 

Jan. 21. Major-Gen. Sir Willoughby Cotton, 
K.C.B, to be G.C.B. 

Jan, 24. Coldstream Guards, Lieut. and 
o Frederick Paget to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Col.—Scots’ Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and Capt. 
George Moncrieffe to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 


Lord Stewart de Decies is appointed Custos 
Rotulorum of the county of Waterford, and 
Colonel of the county militia.—The Hon. James 
Howard to be Private Secretary to Lord Mel- 
bourne, vice tle Hon. Spencer Cowper.—The 
Hon. P. Bouverie to be Precis Writer at the 
Foreign Office.—The Hon. Mr. Spring Rice and 
Mr. Alston to be Clerks in the Foreign Office. 





NAvaAL Promotions AND Aproint- 
MENTS. 


Coast Blockade.—Commander M‘Hardy, to be 
Captain; Lieut. George Palmer, to be Com- 
mander. 

Appointments.—Capt. W. Broughton, of the 
Samarang, and Capt. J. Scott, of the Presi- 
dent, have exchanged ships ; Lt. and Comm. 
M. Donellan, to the Crescent.—Comm. T. 
Anson, to the Pylades.—Comm. Pritchard, 
to the Blenheim. 





Members returned to sit in Parliament. 
Beverley.—Sackville Lane Fox, esq. 
Birmingham.—G. ¥. Muntz, esq. 
Devonport.—Henry Tufnell, esq. 
Edinburgh.—Rt. Hon. T. B. Macaulay, re-e/. 
Newark.—T. Wilde, esq. Sol.-gen. re-e/. 
Penryn and Falmouth.—Edw. John Hutchins; 


esq. 
Southwark.—Benjamin Wood, esq. 





Ecc.estasticaL PREFERMENTS. 

Dr. James Bowstead, (Bishop of Sodor and 
Man,) to be Bishop of Lichfield. 

Rev. H. Pepys, to be Bp. of Sodor and Man. 

Rey. John Rawes to be a Minor Canon of 
Bristol. 

Rey. C. A. Arnold, Langho P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. Barney, Charlton-Adam V. Som. 

Rey. — Bayley, Ackworth R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Berney, Hockering-with-Mattishall- 
Bergh R. Norfolk. ; 

Rey. A. Browne, Affane V. co. Lismore. 

Rev. T. B. L. Browne, Flint P.C. 

Rev. L. A. Cliff, Thorn Falcon R. Som. 

Rey. J. Coghlan, Bethnal Green New Church. 

Rev. T. B. Coney, Pucklechurch V. Glouc. 

Rey. J. Dodd, Hampton Poyle R. Oxon. 

Rev. J. Dovell, Martinhoe R. Devon. 

Rev. J. W. Edwards, Bacideley R. Cheshire. 

Rev. — Garrett, Bruton P.C. Som. 

Rey. J. W. Geldart, Kirk Deighton R. York. 

Rey. J. D. Giles, Skendleby V. Linc. 

Rey. H. Gubbins, Cloneity and Clonnegh RR. 
co. Limerick. ; ’ 

Rev. W. Gurney, Lightcliffe P.C. York. 

Rey. W. 8. Hadley, Isle Brewer’s V. Som. 

Rey. A. Hewlett, = P.C, Lane, 


Preferments and Births. 


[Feb. 


Rev. F. Hildyard, Swannington with Wood- 
dalling R. Norf. 

Rey. J. Hullett, Upton P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. Josiah James, Dore Abbey R. Heref. 

Rey. F. M. Knollis, Congerstone R. Leic. 

Rey. A. W. Langton, Little Fransham R. Norf. 

Rev. E. 8. Lewis, Southease R. Sussex. 

Rey. T. Massey, Hatcliffe R. Linc. 

Rey. E. Moore, Whitchurch R. Oxon. 

Rey. H. Ll. Nicholson, Great Paxton V. Hunts. 

Rev. W. Pigott, Oakley V. Bucks. 

Rey. E. Rimell, Marystow V. Devon. 

Rev. J. Rose, Dowland P.C. Devon. 

Rev. W. Scott, Christchurch, Hoxton, P.C. 
Middlesex. 

Rey. — Skrimsher, St. Andrew’s, Hertford R. 

Rey. T. Stoneham, Ketley P.C. Salop. 

Rev. W. Thorpe, Wookey V. Som. 

Rey. G. T. Turner, Kettleborough St. Andrew 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. F. P. Walton, Ainderby V. York. 

Rev. P. J. Watherston, Charlton Horethorne 
V. Somersetshire. 

Rey. W. M. Williams, Halkin R. Flint. 

Rev. G. Wray, Leven R. York. 

Rey. — Wrightson, Hemsworth V. York. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. J. Custance to the dow. Lady Suffield. 

Rev. D. Rowlands to the Earl of Gosford. 

Rev. W. D. Veitch to the Marquis of Bute. 

Rey. H. W. Wright to the Northern Asylum 
of the Blind and the Deaf and Dumb at 
Newcastle. 


Civit. PREFERMENTS. 


Wm. Gurdon, esq. to be Recorder of Bury St. 
Edmund’s. 

Sir George Carroll, Knt. elected an Alderman 
of London, vice Birch, resigned. 

The Rev. Miles Atkinson to be Principal of 
the Gloucester Training and Commercial 
School. 

Rev. F. N. Highmore to be Head Master of 
Burnley Free Grammar School. 

Rev. G. 'T. Terry, Head Master of Thornton 
Grammar School. 

Rey. J. Dunningham, Master of Colchester 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Nalson, Master of Rotherham Gram- 
mar School. 

Rey. C. C. Roberts, to be fourth Master of St. 
Paul’s School, London. 





BIRTHS. 

Nor. 13. The wife of John Booth, esq. of 
Glendon Hall, Northamptonshire, a dau. 

Dec. 4. In Upper Grosvenor-st. the wife of J. 
W. Hogg, esq. M.P. a son. 20. At Lewknor 
vicarage, Lady Caroline Garnier, a son.—— 
At Pickenham Hall, the wife of W. L. W. 
Chute, esy. M.P. for West Norfolk, a son. 
21. At Clifton, the wife of S. 'T. Cuthbert, esq. 
a son and heir.——26. At Calke abbey, the 
lady of Sir G. Crewe, Bart. a dau. 

Lately. At Naples, the Marchioness of 
Sligo, a dau.——In Dorset-square, the wife of 
the Hon. Wm. Sitcurtox, a dau. At Trema- 
ton-hall, Cornwall, the wife of Capt. J. Jervis 
Tucker, Royal Navy, a dan. At Rickmans- 
worth, Herts, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Bradford, 
a son.—— At Capernway-hall, Lancashire, the 
wife of Geo. Marton, esq. M.P. a son and heir. 

Jan. 1, At Bath, the lady of Sir W. 5. R. 
Cockburn, Bart. a dau.——The wife of the 
Rev. W. J. Brodrick, Rector of Bath, a son. 
——3. In Belgraye-sq. the Hon. Mrs, Saunder- 
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son, 8 son.—~At the rectory, Yeovilton, the 
wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a dau.——5. In 
Portland-p]. Lady Teignmouth, a son and heir. 
—6. At East Horsley rectory, the lady of the 
Hon. and Rey. A. P. Perceval, a son.—— 9. At 
Baron’s Court, co. Tyrone, the Marchioness 
of Abercorn, a dau.——At Afton house, I. W. 
the wife of Benj. Cotton, esy. a son and heir. 
——1l}. In Devonshire-place the wife of Edw. 
Selby Lowndes, esq. a son.——13. At Shirley, 
near Southampton, the wife of B. W. Greenfield, 
esq. a son and dau.——At the Dowager Lady 
Arundell’s, the Hon. Mrs. Neave, a dau.— 
i7. In Upper Harley-st. the Lady A. Bevan, 
a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 29. At Blair Drummond, Lord Glen- 
lyon to Miss Home Drummond. 

Nov. 12. At Bhooj, Lieut. J. P. Major, 11th 
Inf., Bombay, to Cecilia, youngest dau. of 
James Burnes, esq. Montrose, and sister of 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Alexander Burnes, Resident at 
Candahar. 

21. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Wm. J. Fer- 

son, esq. second son of the Rev. Dan. F. 
tector of Walkington, near Beverley, to Har- 
riet Foster, youngest dau. of the late William 
Hendry, esq. of Hull. 

26. At Bossall, York, Christopher W. C. 
Chaytor, esq. of Spennithorne Hall, to Ara- 
bella-Sophia, younger dau. of Henry Darley, 
esq. of Aldby Park. 

ately, At Farnham, Samuel, second son of 
S. Berger, esq. of Upper Homerton, to Ann, 
only dau. of the late J. Cathcart, esq. of 
Genock, co. Wigtown.——At Leamington, the 
Rev. A. W. Gregory, Vicar of Corley, Warw. 
to Louisa, dau. of Rev. Dr. Russell, Rector of, 
Aughlarher, Fermanagh. —— At Alihallows 
Lombard-st. Frederick, son of Rob. Broughton» 
esq. of the Wandsworth-road, to Eliza-Mary, 
dau. of Col. W. Moore, and grand-dau. of the 
late Gen. Hardwicke, of the Lodge, South 
Lambeth.——At Calcutta, Leopold J. H. Grey, 
esq. Civil Service, eldest surviving son of the 
late Lord Bishop of Hereford, to Wilhelmina, 
dau. of the late Matthew Law, esq. At Ber- 
hampore, Wm. Alexander, esy. Civil Service, 
to Mary Grey, dau. of the late Bishop of Here- 
ford.— At Toronto, the Rev. John M‘Caul, 
LL.D, Principal of Upper Canada college, late 
of Dublin, to Emily, dau. of Mr. Justice 
Jones. 

Dec. 3. At Bedfont, R. H. Douglas, esq. to 
Mary-Selina, dau. of Capt. R. Langslow, of 
Hatton.——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. A. 
Collingridge, esq. H.C.S., to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the late A. Lilley, esq. of Cork.-— 
At Barkway, Herts, Charles Day, esq. of St. 
Neot’s, to Caroline, youngest dau. of Anthony 
Jackson, esq.——At Chudleigh, H. T. Clack, 
esq. of Argyll-pl. London, youngest son of the 
Rev. T. Clack, Rector of Milton Dalmere, 
Devon, to Elizabeth, only dau. of C. Kendall, 
esq.—The Rev. 8S. H. Burrows, eldest son 
of Rev. S. Burrows, Vicar of Highley, Salop, 
to Sarah-Maria, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. A. 
Cotton, M.A. Vicar of Ellesmere, Salop. 

4. At Hertford, John Green, esq. of Brag- 
bury-end, to Mary, widow of John Brown, esq. 
of Clapton, and youngest dau. of the late Rey. 
Edmond Heysham, Rector of Little Munden, 
Herts ——-At North Runcton, Norfolk, W. R. 
Bevan, esq. eldest son of Robert Bevan, esq. 
of Rougham, Suff. to Sarah, dau. of the late 
A. Rawlinson, esq.——At Enfield, Capt. Rich. 
Fawkes, 27th Reg. to Fanny, third dau. of A. 
Paris, esq. of West Lodge, Herts.——At Din- 
der, Som. the Rey. Charles Griffith, of Glyn 
Celyn, co. Brecon, to Frances-Ann, eldest dau. 
of J. 8. Somerville, esq. At St. Pancras, 
_. Gent. Mag. Vou, XIII. 
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George Slyth, ¢3q. to Elizabeth, fourth dau. of 
Mr. George Hummerston, and niece of the 
late Adm. Scott, of Southampton.— At Tot- 
nes, the Rey. J. W. Burrough, M.A. Vicar of 
Totnes, to Louisa-Augusta, only surviving 
dau. of the late John Roper, esq. of Gosport. 

5. At Kilnasulagh church, Richard Bassett 
Wilson, esq. of Cliffe Hall, Yorkshire, to Anne, 
second dau. of William Fitzgerald, esq. of 
Adelphi, co. Clare, sister of Lady O’Brien, of 
Dromoland.——At St. Pancras, J. B. Wathen, 
esq. of Torrington-sq. to Eliza Ashton, only 
child of the late J. A. Richards, esq. of Mose- 
ley, Worc.——At St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, 
the Rev. Win. Noble, M.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Camb. to Elizabeth, dau. of D. Mackreth, 
esq.—At Greenwich, Andrew B. Brandram, 
esq. to Maria, second dau. of Edmund Read, 
esq. of Blackheath.—At Aylesbury, Thomas 
Powditch Jordeson, esq. of Wendover, late of 
Tynemouth, Northumberland, to Mary-Mag- 
dalene, eldest dau. of the late Robert Dell, esq. 
——At Thorpe, near Norwich, Henry Bridges 
Clark, esq. second son of T. T. Clarke, esq. of 
Swakeleys, Middiesex, to Sophia-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. George Stracey, and grand- 
dau. of the late Sir Edward Stracey, Bart. 

6 At Marple, Cheshire, Charles Bellairs, esq. 
son of the Rey. Henry Bellairs, of Bedworth, 
Yorkshire, to Anna-Maria, eldest sister of 
I. Bradshaw Islewood, esq. of Bradshaw and 
Marple Hall. 

7. At Ditton, near Maidstone, Robt. Wylde, 
seventh son of John Barrow, esq. of Wed- 
more, Som., to Sophia, fourth dau. of John 
Golding, esq. of Ditton-pl.——At St. George’s, 
Han.-sy. Alex. R. Lafone, esy. of Liverpool, to 
Emily-Fetherstone, eldest dau. of T. Griffin, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

9. At Abinger, Surrey, M. A. Saurin, esq. 
youngest son of the late Right Hon. W. Sau- 
rin, to Ann- Maria, relict of R. M. Poore, esq. 
of Coombe, Wilts. At Walcot, Bath, the 
Rev. Wm. Churchill, of Colleton House, Dors. 
to Julia-Charlotte-Mackenzie, eldest dau. of 
Sir Orford Gordon, of Embo House, Suther- 
landshire. 

10. At Weston-super-Mare, Findlay Ander- 
son, esq. E. 1. civil service, Madras, to Mary- 
Charlotte, second dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
C. M. Edwards, Ist Ceylon Reg.——At Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, the Rev. Thomas Davis, of 
All Saints, Worcester, to Christiana- Maria, 
fifth dau. of the late Robert Hobbes, esq. 

11. At Tunbridge Wells, William Sinclair, 
esq. eldest son of J. Sinclair, esq. of Holy- 
hill, co. Tyrone, to Sarah, dau. of J. C. Strode, 
esq. formerly of Sherntold-park, Sussex.—— 
At St. Pancras new church, William Marshal, 
esq. eldest son of the Rev. Wm. Marshal, 
M.A. of Bath, to Mary-Ann, third dau. of E. 
H. Baily, esq. R.A. sculptor. 

12. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, to the Hon. Catharine 
Cavendish, sister to Lord Waterpark.——At 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, J. T. Carbonell, esq. 
of Regent-st. to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edgar 
Corrie, esq. of Bedford-sq. At Doddington- 
hall, Linc. John, only son of B. Bromhead, 
esq. of Lincoln, to Anne-Fector, youngest dau. 
of Col. G. R. P. Jarvis.——At Paris, the Hon. 
H. R. Curzon, eldest son of Lord Teynham, to 
Sarah, only surviving child of S. Rudd, esq. 
of Merrion-lodge, Dublin ——At Pitchcott, 
Bucks, the Rev. W. W. M‘Creight, Vicar of 
Little Horwood, to Catharine, only surviving 
dau. of the late Thos. Puckle, esq. of Clapham- 
common.——Revy. Jacob Robson, B.D. Incum- 
bent of Tyldesley, Lanc. to Anne, third dau. 
of the late Wm. Eccles, esq. of Wigan.——At 
Tottenham, Thomas Orchard. jun. esq. of 
Finchley, to Caroline, third dau. of the late 
W. Larken, esq. of — 
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17. At Marylebone, Capt. Moyle, 18th Royal 
Irish, to Marie-Antoinette, dau. of the late J. 
Swaby, esq.—aAt Stanton Drew, Joseph Wal- 
ters Daubeny, esq. son of George Daubeny, 
esq. of Cote, to Sarah-Anne-Savage, only dau. 
of the late Daniel Wait, — of Belluton, 
Som.——At Gretna-green, and on Jan 20, at 
All Hallows, Lombard-st. Thomas John Tyl- 
ston Pares, esq. of Downing Coll. Camb., and 
Narborough Hall, Leic. to Harriette, only dau. 
of Thomas Bermingham, of Galway, Ireland. 
——aAt Ross, Heretordshire, George Strong, 
esq. M.D. of Hereford, to Charlotte, only sur- 
viving child of John Cooke, esq. of the Chase. 

18. At Walcot, Bath, Henry John Caldwell, 
esq only son of Sir John Caldwell, Bart. to 
Sophia-Louisa, eldest dau. of D, R. Paynter, 
esq. 

19. At Gloucester, William Jones, esq. of the 
Sheephouse, near Gloucester, to Frances-Mary, 
third dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Bayly, D.*D 
Vicar of Hartpury. 

21. At Marylebone church, Thomas George 
Symons, esq. 4th Drag. Guards, to Mary- 
Louisa, only child of B. H. Symons, esq. of 
Baker-st.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Charles Augustus Elderton, esq. eldest son 
of Lt.-Col. Elderton, E. I. Service, to Maria- 
Theresa, eldest dau. of the late Bury Hutchin- 
son, esq. 

26. At Almondsbury, Glouc. Robert Cann 
Lippincott, esq. of Over-court, to Margaret- 
Agnes, youngest dau. of Mr. Serj. Ludlow.—— 
At Durham, J. H. Branfoot, esq. M.D. to Jane, 
youngest dau. of R. Hutchinson, esq. 

27. At Cheltenham, the Rev. Charles Ward- 
roper, B.A., Leigh, Glouc. to Laura-Matilda- 
Montagu, fourth dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Timins, R.M. 

31. At Winwick, Lanc. the Rev. T. J. Whit- 
tington, A.M. to Anne-Margaret, eldest dau. 
of T. Claughton, esq.— At Isleworth, John 
Maughan, esq. of Jerveaux Abbey, Yorkshire, 
to Emily, fourth dau. of James Stanbrough, 
esq. At Came, Dorset, the Rev. C. G. New- 
comb, son of J. Newcomb, esq. of Upton, 
Bucks, to Emily-Georgiana-Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Lord William Somerset. 

Lately. At Cionmore, Ireland, the Rey. Dr. 
Price, Master of the endowed School, and Lec- 
turer of St. Olave’s, Waterford, to Rosamond, 
dau. of Capt. T. Roberts, R.N., Alderman.--—At 
Edinburgh, the Rev. John G. Macvicar, to Jes- 
sie, dau. of Lt.-Col. R. Macdonald, of Kinloch- 
moidart.——At Dublin, Walter Strickland, esq. 
eldest son of the late George Strickland, esq. 
of Newton, Yorkshire, and grandson of the 
late Sir G. Strickland, Bart. to Charlotte, dau. 
of John Carroll, esq. At St. Martin’s, the 
Rev. Heneage Drummond, to Cecil Elizabeth, 
dau. of Andrew Mortimer and Lady Emily 
Drummond. 

Jan. 1. At Cheltenham, the Rev. G. H. 
Evans, M.A. to Maria-Harriet, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir H. M. Farrington, Bart.——At 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, W. S. Rumsey, esq. 
of Kennington, to Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. 
William Mann, M.A. Chaplain of St. Saviour’s. 
—aAt Iver, Lumisden Strange, esq. Madras 
Civil Serv. eldest son of Sir T. Strange, to 

Rosa, widow of Lieut. W. Hodgson, 
Bengal Horse Art. dau. of the late Capt. Sam. 
Tickell, Bengal Army. ——At St. Giles’s, 
Dorsetsh. the Rey. Hinton Castle Smith, A.B. 
Lecturer of Kingsbridge, Devon, to Grace- 
Harriet Goodwin, youngest dau. of the late 
Rob. Henshaw, esq. Bombay Serv. —— At 
Stoke, Devon, P. Bingham, esq. to Clara, dau, 
of the late William Stanley, esq. 

2. At Beddington, Morgan Culhane, esq. 
M.D. of Croydon, to Fanny, eldest dau. of the 
Jate Adm. James Pigott. 


Marriages. 
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7. At Pickering, the Rev. Arthur W. Wallis, 
B.A. late Boden Sanscrit Scholar, Oxf. and 
now of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, to Jane, 
third dau. of Mir. George Watson, of the Ma- 
rishes, Thornton, At Highworth, Wiits, 
J. F. Bernard, jun. esq. of Stamford-hill, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late W. Crowdy, esq. 
of Westrop-house.——At Trinity Church, Ma- 
rylebone, Neil Benj. Edmonstone, jun. esq. 
to Madalina Elinor, only dau. of W. it Trant, 
esq.——At Canterbury, the Rev. P. B. Back- 
house, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Sandwich, youngest 
son of the late Rev. J. B. Backhouse, Rector 
of Deal, to Harriett-Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late W. Mackeson, esq. of Hythe.——At 
Frome, Wilson Clement, second son of the 
late C. W. Cruttwell, esq. of Bath, to Georgi- 
ana, youngest child of the late John Daniel, 
esq. At Llanbebleg, Fred. Cozens, esq. son 
of the late C. Cozens, esq. of Dorchester, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of W. Jones, M.D. (late 
King’s Drag. Guards), of Glan Helen, Carn. 
—At St. James’s, Westminster, A. R. Hole, 
esq. Cornet, 13th Drag. to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
John Mercer, esq. of Maidstone-——At East 
Horndon, Essex, the Rev. Edw. Henry Landon, 
M.A. to Juliana Letitia, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Birch, R. Eng. 

8. At Dover, Lieut. Fred. Coppin, R.N. to 
Laura-Eliza, second dau. of Peter Giorgi, esq. 
of Chelsea.——At Warwick, the Rev. Thomas 
Fell, Vicar of Ashby-de-la-Zouch, to Laura, 
only dau. of Col. Acklom. . 

9. At Leamington, the Rev. Algernon Turner, 
of Wragby, to Sophia, only dau. of the late 
Sir Thos. Whichcote, Bart. The Rev. J. H. 
Dyer, Vicar of Great Waltham, Essex, to Maria- 
Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. C. Maitland, 
Rector of Little Langford, Wilts——In Lon- 
donderry Cathedral, the Rev. J. B. Story, of 
Corick, co. Tyrone, to Catharine-Eliza, dau. of 
the late Valentine Munbee, esq. of Horringer, 
Suffolk, Capt. 43rd Reg. At Paddington, 
John Edm. B. Curtis, Civil Engineer, eldest 
son of the late John Curtis, Esq. to Jane-Juliet, 
eldest dau. of the late Dr. J. M. Wilson, E. I. ser- 
vice.——At Bath, the Rev. W. A. Taylor, Rector 
of Litchborough, Northpsh. to Anne-Catharine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. W. Church, of Hamp- 
ton, Midd.——At Stonehouse, Major Young, 
25th Reg. eldest son of the late Col. Sir Aretas 
W. Young, to Hannah-Clementia, second dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. Peter Puget, C.B. 

11. At Bristol, J. R. Marshman, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, to Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. 
T. Roberts, Baptist Minister. 

14. At Hove, near Brighton, Goring Rideout, 
esq. 85th Reg. grandson of the late Sir Harry 
Goring, Bart. to Maria-Caroline Laura, young- 
est dau. of Newton Dickenson, esq. of Brighton. 

15. At St. George-the-Martyr, Henry Vin- 
cent, youngest son of the late Francis De 
Berckem, esq. of Upper Clapton, to Mary Ann, 
only dau. of the late W. Russell, esq.—At 
Kinnordy, N. B. the Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, 
of North Tamerton, Cornwall, to Maria, dau. 
of Charles Lyell, esq. Vice-Lieut. of co. Forfar. 

16. At Southampton, John Francis Du Ver- 
net, Cap. 82d Reg. to Clara Ann, youngest dau. 
of Charles Pilgrim, esq. 

17. At Poole, the Kev. C. H. Collins, D.D. 
Head Master of Exeter School, to Sarah, only 
surviving dau. of the late Mr. Robert Slade. 

18. At St. George’s, Han.-sq. the Rev. Joshua 
Nalson, M.A. of Rotherham, to Miss Harriot 
Merrick, of Richmond, Surrey.——At Christ 
Church, Marylebone, Collier Maitland, esq. of 
Seymour-place, to Elizabeth-Smyth-Forbes, 
gy dau. of the late Dr. Perrin, M.D.—— 
i. T. Roe, esq. of Clifton, to Catherine-Maria, 


second dau. of the late Henry Raye, esq. and 
granddau, of the late Lieut.-Col. B. Johnstone. 
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OBITUARY. 


Dr. Butter, Bisuor or Licurieip. 

Dec. 4. At Eccleshall Castle, Stafford- 
shire, in his 66th year, the Right Rev. 
Samuel Butler, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
Lichfield. 

Dr. Butler was born at Kenilworth, in 
Warwickshire (the birth-place also of the 
Bishops of Winchester and Chester), on 
the 30th of January, 1774, of highly re- 
spected parents, residing in that village, 
being the sonof Mr. William Butler, and 
grandson of Mr. William Butler, for many 
years steward of the estates of Lord 
Hyde and Lord Leigh, who died in 1760 
(see the Hist. of Kenilworth, 1821, p. 52.) 
He was educated under Dr. James, at 
Rugby School, where he was admitted 
March 31, 1783, and where bis rapid 
progress in sound and elegant learning 
gave promise of his future distinction. 
In 1792 he entered into residence at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. His career 
at that University was brilliantly success- 
ful. He obtained three of Sir William 
Browne’s medals ; two for Latin Odes, 
and one fora Greek Ode. In 1793, he 
was elected to the Craven University 
Scholarship, after a competition with 
eighteen distinguished candidates, among 
whom were Dr. Keate, afterwards Head 
Master of Eton; Dr. Bethell, now Bishop 
of Bangor; and Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge, the eminent poet and philosopher. 
At the mathematical examination for the 
degree of B.A. in 1796, his name ap- 
peared in the list of Senior Optimes ; and 
he soon after gained the first of the 
Chancellor’s two gold medals, for the 
best classical scholars of the year. In 
1797 and 1798 he carried off the Members’ 
prize, for the best Latin Essays by bache- 
lors of arts. In the former year he was 
elected Fellow of St. John’s College, 
and in 1798 he accepted the Head Mas- 
tership of the Royal Free Grammar 
School at Shrewsbury, vacant by the 
death of the Rev. Mr. Atcherley. It is 
well known that, by the learning, energy, 
and judicious discipline of Dr. Butler, 
Shrewsbury School was gradually raised to 
avery high rank among similar institutions. 
About the same time that Mr. Butler 
removed to Shrewsbury, he was selected 
by the Syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press to undertake a new edition 
of Aischylus, with the text and notes of 
Stanley. This arduous task he gradually 
achieved in four volumes 4to. 1809-1816, 
and thus bequeathed to posterity an en- 


during monument of his great and various 
learning. In 1802 Mr. Butler was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Clarendon, to the 
vicarage of his native place, Kenilworth. 
In 1811 he proceeded to the degree of 
Doctor in Divinity, and on that occasion 
preached the sermon at the installation of 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
cester, as Chancellor of the University of 
Cambridge. 

In 1807 Dr. Butler was presented by 
Bishop Cornwallis to the prebendal stall 
of Wolvey, at Lichfield, and in 1822 to 
the archdeaconry of Derby; in discharg- 
ing the duties of which office, his zeal, 
diligence, and faithfulness were universally 
acknowledged. In 1836, he was pro- 
moted, on the recommendation of Vis- 
count Melbourne, to the episcopal see 
of Lichfield and Coventry, vacant by the 
death of the pious Bishop Ryder. The 
archdeaconry of Coventry being subse- 
quently severed from his diocese, and an- 
nexed to that of Worcester, by a resolu- 
tion of Privy Council dated Dec. 22, 1836, 
in pursuance of a recommendation of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, his lord- 
ship afterwards retained the single title of 
Bishop of Lichfield. 

His successor at Shrewsbury School 
was the Rev. Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., elected by St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, who had been one of the eminent- 
ly talented and successful pupils of Dr, 
Butler. This election, it is well known, 
was highly gratifying to the Bishop. 

In Bishop Butler we have to lament the 
loss of a man of varied acquirements, play- 
ful wit, profound learning, unbending inte- 
grity, and sound religion ; all accompanied 
by a benevolence of heart, a candour of 
mind, and simplicity of manner, that were 
the graces and adornments of his whole 
nature. He was not amere man of talent, 
but the impress of genius, ‘ the light from 
Heaven,” was upon him. Thus, nothing 
in him was dry and formal, but living and 
vigorous. His talk on the languages,— 
upon the knowledge of which his fame so 
greatly rested,—was not that of one only 
well skilled in certain critical details and 
nice grammatical distinctions ; but of one 
who saw into the life and power of the 
thing, and knew the mind that animated 
the whole body. So, also, when he spoke 
of history, he seemed, like the prophet of 
that great bard in whose noble songs he 
delighted, to see things past, present, and 
to come. He appeared to have lived 
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among the great characters and events of 
antiquity. He would bring them down, 
and put them before his hearer, and con- 
nect them with present times; then 
“flying forward to the future, and com- 
paring one with the other, give a verdict 
well nigh prophetical.” He was liberal 
in his politics, and most charitable in his 
religion. He truly venerated the consti- 
tution of his country, and deeply loved 
that church in whose high places he ruled 
with an honest and true heart, and, amid 
sickness, and pain, and suffering, served 
her faithfully with all his power. His 
career had been one of almost unbroken 
success. In the university he bore away 
the highest classical honours from the 
hands of most distinguished competitors. 
Placed, when he had scarcely reached 
manhood, at the head of the Shrewsbury 
school, he raised it from the lowest grade 
of depression to the highest pitch of dis- 
tinction ; sending forth from her venera- 
ble walls an intellectual progeny, who 
have filled both Universities with his and 
their fame. Laden with the honours tlow- 
ing in upon him, as the fruit of thirty- 
eight years’ successful labour, he was 
raised, in 1836, to the episcopate. From 
that moment to his death he knew no day 
of health, scarcely an hour free from sut-. 
fering. Yet this has been the noblest part 
of his life; for his patient uncomplain- 
ing submission to the hand of God has 
been an example to all around him; and 
his indefatigable attention, “to his power, 
and beyond his power,” to the great trust 
committed to him, combined with the 
mildness of his manner and the fatherli- 
ness of his conduct, has gained a hold 
upon the respect and affection of his 
clergy, which no common man, amid such 
seclusion as his has necessarily been, could 
possibly have acquired. 

Dr. Butler married, in 1798, Harriet, 
fifth daughter of the Rev. East Apthorp, 
D.D., Vicar of Croydon, and Rector of 
St. Mary-le-Bow, and sister to the wife 
of Dr. Cory, Master of Emanuel college. 
By that lady, (who survives him) he has 
left issue— Mary, wife of the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Bather; Harriet, relict of the late 
John Lloyd, esq. of Shrewsbury ; and the 
Rey. Thomas Butler, Rector of Langar. 
No husband and parent could be happier 
in his family than the Bishop of Lich- 
field; and bis declining years were 
cheered, cherished, and sustained, under 
the divine mercy, by the most unremitting 
attentions of filial love and duty. 

The remains of the Bishop were 
interred in St. Mary’s church, Shrews- 
bury. At Atecbam, four miles from the 
town, twenty-one carriages, containing the 
officiating clergymen and the mourners, 
joined the procession; and on reaching 
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the Abbey Forgate, the corporation, the 
clergy, the masters of the schools, and the 
tradesmen of the town, took their places. 
The melancholy procession slowly wended 
through the principal streets to St. Mary’s 
church, where the service was most affect. 
ingly read by the Rev. W. G. Rowland. 
Tbe body was then carried to its final 
resting-place, and deposited in a vault on 
the left of the front entrance of St. Mary’s 
church-yard, which was constructed for 
the purpose many years ago. Every 
manifestation of respect was made by the 
inhabitants of the diocese, and in Shrews- 
bury the day of the funeral was one of 
general mourning. 

Besides the edition of A%schylus al- 
ready noticed, Bishop Butler published 
the tollowing works: ; 

M. Musuri Carmen in Platonem, Is. 
Casauboniin Josephum Scaligerum Ode. 
Accedunt Poemata et Exercitationes 
utriusque Lingue. 1797. 8vo. (see Gent. 
Mag. Ixviii. 599). 

The Use and Abuse of Reason in 
Matters of Faith. 1805. 12mo. 

Security in the Divine Protection, a 
Thanksgiving Sermon, Dec. 5, 1805. 
12mo. 

A Letter to C. J. Blomfield (the 
present Bishop of London) containing 
Remarks on the Edinburgh Review of 
the Cambridge “schylus. 1810. 8vo. 

A Letter to the Rev. S. Butler from 
the Rev. J. H. Monk, Greek Professor 
in the University of Cambridge, with 
Mr. Butler’s Answer. 1810. 8vo. 

Christian Liberty, a Sermon preached 
at St. Mary’s, Cambridge, at the Instal- 
lation of the Duke of Gloucester. 1811. 
8vo. 

A Sketch of Modern and Ancient 
Geography, for the use of Schools. 8vo. 
Shrewsbury, 1813. Since frequently re- 
printed, having become a standard book 
on the subject, and produced large profits ; 
but it is not a work of much value. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography ; 20 
maps, with Indexes. 

An Atlas of Modern Geography ; 21 
maps. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, 
being an attempt to illustrate their origin, 
power, and signification, in the way of 
exercise. 8vo. 1823, and three subsequent 
editions: and a Key to the same. 

Charlemagne, a Poem by Lucien Buo- 
naparte. ‘Translated by the Rey. Dr. 
Butler and the Rey. F. Hodgson. 

Dr. Butler preached Dr. Parr’s funeral 
Sermon, which he published in 4to. and 
it appears from the Catalogue of Dr. 
Parr’s Library, p. 393, that he was the 
author of the review of Beloe'’s Sexegee 
uarian in the Menthly Review. 


1840.] Sir T. S. M. Champneys, Bart.—Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. 


Dr. Butler long cherished a design of 
re-editing Aischylus, and collected MSS. 
for that purpose. It would, no doubt, 
have been far superior to the former one. 

He has left a large and very curious 
library, particularly an unrivalled collec- 
tion of the Aldine Press, and Greek and 
Latin MSS. which, it is hoped, will go to 
the British Museum. 

A public subscription has been opened 
for a monument to the Bishop’s memory, 
to which the Duke of Sutherland, Earl 
Powis, Lord Berwick, and the Hon. R. 
H. Clive, M.P. have subscribed the sum 
of 25/. each. 


Sir T. S. M. Cuampneys, Bart. 

Nov. 21. At Orchardleigh Park, 
Somerset, aged 70, Sir Thomas Swym- 
mer Mostyn Champneys, the second 
Baronet of that place (1767.) 

He was born on the 3lst May 1769, 
the only son of Sir Thomas Champneys, 
the first Baronet, by his first wife Caro- 
line-Anne, daughter of Richard Cox, 
esq. of Quartley, co. Southampton. 

He was Lieut.- Colonel commandant of 
the Selwood Forest Legion of volunteers 
by commission dated Aug. 15, 1802; and 
in 1804 he published ‘‘ A Letter to Earl 
Powlett on the Selwood Forest Legion,” 
Svo. 

He succeeded to the title on his father’s 
death, Aug. 21, 1821. Descended from 
a family of great antiquity, he, from 
early life, associated with the highest and 
noblest of the land, especially with his 
late Majesty, King George the Fourth. 
Amidst this illustrious circle, he was not 
only a welcome and a courted guest, but 
commanded universal admiration by his 
wit and humour, tempered, as they 
were, by courtesy and good taste, and 
adorned with the polish of the finished 
gentleman. Of his fine perception of the 
beautiful, the improvements made by 
him in bis ancestral domain of Orchard- 
leigh, are aa indisputable proof. As a 
magistrate he evinced acuteness, discern- 
ment, and impartiality, united with admir- 
able tact and good temper. As a public 
speaker he possessed facility, graceful- 
ness, and perfect self-possession, with a 
felicitous diction. Of the poor, whilst 
he had the means, he was an extensive 
employer and liberal benefactor—and 
these, added to his unvarying kindliness 
of manner, rendered him not only popu- 
lar amongst them, but beloved almost to 
enthusiasm. His life was of a chequered 
character, but he ended his days in peace, 
amidst the consolations of religion. 

He married on the 2Ist of April 1792, 
Charlotte Margaret, second daughter of 
Sir Roger Mostyn, of Mostynhall, co. 
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Flint, Bart. and sister and heiress to Sir 
Thomas Mostyn, the sixth and last 
Baronet of that family. Sir Thomas had 
no issue, and the baronetcy has become 
extinct. 


Ap. Sim Isaac Corrty, Bart, 

July 23. At Cheltenham, aged 80, Sir 
Isaac Coffin, Bart. G.C.H. Admiral of 
the Red. 

This gallant old officer was the fourth 
and youngest son of Nathaniel Coffin, 
esq. Cashier of the Customs in the port 
of Boston, America, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Henry Barnes, merchant, 
of the same place. 

He entered the Royal Navy in May 
1773, under the auspices of Rear-Adm. 
John Montagu, who confided him to the 
care of the late Lieut. Wm. Hunter, of 
Greenwich Hospital, at that period com- 
manding the brig Gaspée on the Ameri- 
can station. ‘ Of all the young men,” 
said Lieut. Hunter, ‘“‘ I ever had the 
care of, none answered my expectations 
equal to Isaac Coffin Never did 
I know a young man acquire so much 
nautical knowledge in so short a time.” 

Mr. Coffin afterwards served as Mid- 
shipman in the Captain, Kingfisher, 
Fowey, and Diligent, on the Halifax 
station ; and from the last named was re- 
moved into the Romney of 50 guns, 
bearing the flag of his patron at New- 
foundland. In the summer of 1778 he 
obtained a Lieutenancy, and the com- 
mand of the Placentia cutter; and the 
following spring he served as a volunteer 
on board the Sybil frigate, commanded by 
Capt. Pasley, and was soon after ap- 
pointed to the command of le Pinson 
armed ship : in which he had the misfor- 
tune to be wrecked on the coast of Labra- 
dor, but ou a court-martial was acquitted 
of all blame. 

Having visited England, be was in 
Nov. 1779 appointed to the Adamant, 
about to be launched at Liverpool; and 
in the following year he escorted in her 
the outward-bound trade to New York. 
He was next appointed to the London 
98, the flagship of Rear- Adm. Graves, on 
the coast of America: and from her he 
removed into the Royal Oak, a third 
rate, under Vice-Adm. Arbuthnot, to 
whom he acted as Signal Lieutenant in 
ro — off Cape Henry, March 16, 
1781. 

In July following he was made Com- 
mander, and on his arrival at New York 
joined the Avenger sloop. He was after- 
wards received as a volunteer, by Sir 
Samuel Hood on board the Barfleur 98, 
in which he shared in much active ser- 
vicc. Having subsequently rejoined his 
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sloop, he was appointed Captain of the 
Shrewsbury 72, at Jamaica, and con- 
firmed in that rank, June 13, 1782. In 
the following December, he exchanged 
to the Hydra 20, in which he returned to 
England, and was put out of commission. 

After spending some time in France, 
he was in 1786 appointed to the Thisbe 
frigate, and ordered to take Lord Dor- 
chester and his family to Quebec. 

In the course of 1788, being irritated 
by some treatment experienced from the 
Admiralty, Capt. Coffin took the ex- 
traordinary step of proceeding to Flan- 
ders, where he entered into the service of 
the Brabant patriots; but the event which 
shortly ensued, of the conduct of Lord 
Howe and his colleagues at the Board 
being declared illegal by the twelve 
Judges, decided his return to the service 
of his King and country; and at the 
Spanish aamament in 1790, he was ap- 
pointed to the Alligator of 28 guns, At 
that period, when lying in the Nore, during 
a strong wind, a man fell overboard, and 
Capt. Coffin, impelled by his generous 
spirit, immediately leaped after him. He 
succeeded in rescuing a fellow being from 
death ; but his exertions produced a se- 
vere rupture, which frequently afterwards 
reminded him of this act of humanity. 

In the spring of 1791, our officer, hay- 
ing previously been to Cork, where he 
received the flag of Adm. Cosby, was 
once more ordered to America, from 
whence he returned with Lord Dorchester 
and his family, in the ensuing autumn. 
The Alligator was soon after paid off at 
Deptford. ; ; 

At the commencement of the war with 
the French republic, Capt. Coffin, who 
had in the interim visited Sweden, Den. 
mark, and Russia, obtained the command 
of the Melampus frigate, in which he 
was employed on Channel service until 
the close of 1794; when, one night, by 
exerting himself too violently, he became 
ruptured on both sides, which obliged him 
to quit his ship, and for some months he 
was literally a cripple. On his recovery 
he went to Leith, being appointed to the 
recruiting service at that port; and in 
Oct. 1795 he proceeded to Corsica, where 
he served as Resident Commissioner 
until the evacuation of that island, Oct. 
15, 1796. From thence he removed to 
Elba, and subsequently to Lisbon, where 
he continued for two years, actively em- 
ployed as the head of the naval estab- 
lishment of that place. 

Towards the latter end of 1798, when 
Minorca fell into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, Commissioner Coftin was appointed 
to the superintendence of the arsenal at 
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Port Mahon ; and after the lapse of a 
few months, returned to England on his 
way to Nova Scotia, whither he pro- 
ceeded in the Venus frigate. 

Our officer continued to perform the 
arduous duties of a Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Navy, first at Halifax, and 
subsequently at Sheerness, until April 
1804, when he was advanced to the rank 
of Rear-Admiral, and soon after hoisted 
his tlag on board the Gladiator, being ap- 
pointed to superintend the harbour duty 
at Portsmouth. On the 19th of May 
1804, he was created a Baronet as a re- 
ward for his unremitting zeal and perse- 
vering efforts for the good of the public 
service. 

Sir Isaac Coffin hauled down his 
flag on being promoted to the rank of 
Vice- Admiral April 28, 1808. He be- 
came full Admiral June 4, 1814. 

At the general election of 1818 he was 
returned to Parliament for the borough 
of Ilchester, for which he sat until the 
dissolution in 1826. In Parliament he 
constantly paid much attention to naval 
matters, and not unfrequently ina style 
of facetiousness that relieved the subject 
of its dry technicality. His charity was ex- 
tensive ; and within a few weeks of his 
death he remitted an additional and libe- 
ral donation to the Royal Naval Charity, 
“ for fear,” as he humorously expressed 
himself, ‘“‘he should slip his wind and 
forget all about it.” 

Sir Isaac Coffin married, March 1811, 
Elizabeth Browne, only child of W. 
Greenly, esq. of Titley Court, Hereford- 
shire. She died not long before her 
aged partner, on the 27th Jan. 1839, 
having had no issue. Previously to his 
marriage, Sir Isaac obtained the royal 
permission to take the name and arms of 
Greenly, in addition to his own, but he 
relinquished that name in March 1813, 

He was possessed of considerable es- 
tates in the Magdalene Islands in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. He had crossed 
the Atlantic, on service or pleasure, no 
less than 30 times. 

Ma).-Grn. Sir A. Catpwet, G.C.B. 

Dec. 6. At his house in Upper 
Berkeley-street, Major-Gen. Sir Alex- 
ander Caldwell, G.C.B. senior officer of 
the Bengal Artillery. 

This veteran officer was appointed 
cadet by the Court of Directors in 1782, 
and Lieut.-fireworker, 3rd April 1783, 
when he joined the regiment of artillery in 
Fort William. In August, in the fol- 
lowing year, he was sent down to Hid- 
gelee, in command of a detachment of 
Jourteen men, to search for deserters on 
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board vessels lying on the coast. From 
the unhealthiness of the spot, all his men 
but five were dead in less than four 
months: with these five he returned to 
Calcutta, where he alone recovered from 
the fever engendered in the jungles. 

In 1787, Lieut. Caldwell was ordered 
to Dacca, with a detachment of artillery, 
consisting of four 6-pounders ; but, unable 
to contend longer with the effects of the 
jungle fever, under which he continued to 
labour, he was compelled to apply for 
leave to proceed to England, where he 
arrived in August 1789. He received the 
grade of Lieutenant Nov. 26, 1790, and 
early in 1791 returned to India; in 1792 
he was appointed to the command of the 
artillery at Midnapore ; and while on this 
command, he volunteered his services to 
accompany the artillery to the coast of 
Coromandel, under Lord Cornwallis, 
whence he returned to Fort William on 
the capture of Pondicherry. 

In 1794 he proceeded from Fort Wil- 
liam to the field, and was stationed at 
Dinapore and Cawnpore until 1796, 
when he returned to the presidency, at- 
taining the rank of Captain on the 7th 
Jan. In the same year he marched from 
Fort William, with a detachment com- 
manded by Col. Hyndman, to Hyderabad, 
for the purpose of subjugating a French 
force in the territories of the Nizam. This 
service being effected, at the close of the 
year 1798, Capt. Caldwell joined the 
grand army under Gen, Harris, and served 
with it during the whole of the war in 
Mysore. 

In March 1799 he commanded a brigade 
of six guns on the left wing of the grand 
army, at the action of Malavilly with 
Tippoo Sultan; and in April of the same 
year he was selected to command the ar- 
tillery at the attack of the entrenched 
Tope, near Seringapatam, on the morn- 
ing Col. Arthur Wellesley (now Duke of 
Wellington) succeeded against that post, 
and received his thanks. He served in 
the batteries during the whole of the siege 
of Seringapatam, and was present at the 
assault and surrender of that fortress on 
the 4th of May 1799. After its fall, he 
was appointed to the command of the ar- 
tillery forming part of the force detached, 
under Colonel Bowser, for the reduction 
of the forts of Gurrumcondah and Gooty ; 
and during the siege and capture of these 
forts, he acted as field engineer, as well 
as chief officer of artillery. He com- 
manded the storming party at the taking 
of the Pettah of Gooty, where he had 
the sole charge of constructing the bat- 
teries and other works. For these ser- 
vices he received the thanks of Colonel 
Bowser, and the approbation of the Com- 
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mander-in-chief, General Harris, and in 
consequence received from Government 
the full pay and allowances of field en- 
gineer, as well as those of an artillery 
officer. 

In September of the same year, he was 
detached, under the command of Colonel 
Desse, to the attack of two Poligar forts, 
Cuptal and another. At Cuptal he led 
the European artillery-men up to the 
breach with a loaded 6-pounder, and sus. 
tained a heavy loss of killed and wounded, 
himself receiving a severe contusion on 
his right shoulder. He returned to Ben- 
gal in 1860. For his services at Seringa- 
patam, &c. he received, from the chair- 
man of the Court of Directors, the Serin. 
gapatam medal, 

Colonel G. Green, the commandant of 
artillery, on receiving the rank of Major- 
General, and succeeding to the staff at the 
presidency, appointed Captain Caldwell 
his aid-de-camp, in justice to his long and 
meritorious services, and particularly for 
his efficient superintendence of the in- 
struction of a large number of cadets, at 
a time when a scarcity of old officers with 
the regiment of artillery rendered his 
professional abilities of great importance, 

On Gen, Green’s death, in 1806, he 
was again compelled to visit Europe, to 
recruit his health after a severe attack of 
abscess on the liver, for which he was 
cut, and from which he recovered to the 
surprise of his medical attendants. His 
residence in England restored him suffi- 
ciently to enable him to return to Bengal 
in 1810, having attained the rank of Major 
in 1807. 

In Feb. 1811, a large force was ordered 
to proceed to Java, under the command 
of Lieut.- General Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 
when Major Caldwell was selected by the 
Commander-in-chief in India, Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir George Hewitt, to command 
the artillery, which consisted of detach- 
ments from the Royal, Bengal, and Ma. 
dras artillery. The Bengal troops em- 
barked at Calcutta on the 15th March 
1811, and arrived at Malacca, the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous of the army, 
on the 27th April, whence the whole 
force proceeded, in the middle of June, 
to Batavia. ‘The brief but brilliant cam- 
paign, which deprived the Dutch of their 
colonies in Java, commenced on the 4th 
Aug. 1811, when the troops landed at 
Chilling Sing, near Batavia. The Com- 
mander-in-chief left to Major Caldwell’s 


judgment both the number of light field 


ordnance to be landed, and their disposi- 
tion on the advance of the army. The 
town of Batavia surrendered immediately 
on the advance of the army upon Welter- 
vreeden, and after the affair at the latter 
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place, Major Caldwell was constantly oc- 
cupied in Batavia, in expediting the land- 
ing of the battering ordnance and stores. 
Here he was exposed to the pestilential 
vapours arising from the swamps, and on 
the 18th he was attacked by the Batavian 
fever, and confined for a week in the hos- 
pital. Although emaciated and scarcely 
convalescent, he reported himself fit for 
duty on the morning of the 26th, when a 
general attack was made on Cornelis. 
By this assault this strong-hold of the 
Dutch was gallantly carried, and their 
army completely dispersed. 

On the 3rd of Sept. Major Caldwell 
received orders to embark with three 
companies of artillery on board the Corn. 
wall, to sail round to Samarang, and upon 
the loss of that place and Onerang, Gen. 
Jansen surrendered the island into the 
hands of Sir Samue! Auchmuty on the 
18th of the same month. For this service 
he received another medal. 

Onthe Ist March 1812, Major Caldwell 
was promoted to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel. He was appointed, in July that 
year, to command the artillery in the field 
at Agra, and for his services there he 
received the approbation and thanks of 
the Commander-in-chief, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir George Nugent, in general orders. 

His constitution, shaken as it had been 
by repeated attacks of fever and liver 
complaint, was again assailed by the latter 
disorder; and as the disease would not 
yield to the usual medical treatment, he 
was obliged to seek relief in a change of 
climate, and to proceed, in 1815, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and ultimately to 
Europe. 

On 3rd Feb. 1817, he received, from 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
the Companionship of the Bath. 

In 1819 he once more returned to Ben- 
gal, when, soon after his arrival in Cal- 
cutta, he succeeded, by the death of Major- 
General Grace, to the pay and off-reckon- 
ings of a regiment, and finally returned to 
Europe in i821. He attained the brevet 
of Colonel in 1829, and that of Major- 
General in 1837. Immediately after the 
latter brevet the Court of Directors were 
pleased, unsolicited by him, to recommend 
him to his Majesty William IV. as an 
officer deserving the distinction uf the 
second class of the Bath; and on the oc- 
casion of the last coronation, the Court 
recommended him as an officer deserving 
one of the three Extra Grand Crosses of 
the Bath allotted to the Company’s ser- 
vants ; when, on the 18th August 1838, 
he received, from Her Majesty’s hand, 
the insignia of that most honourable order, 
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Masor Wittiam Macks, K.H. 
(Continued from p. 110.) 

Major Mackie entered the army in the 
year 1806, as Ensign in the 88th Regi. 
ment, which he accompanied in the expe- 
dition to Buenos Ayres in 1807; at the 
attack on which place he was severely 
wounded. In 1809 he joined the army 
in the Peninsula with his corps, and was 
present in almost all the actions in Por- 
tugal and Spain, in which the Third 
Division, under General Picton, was en. 
gaged. His gallant conduct in leading 
the forlorn hope at the storming of the 
main breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, being at 
that time at the head of the Lieutenants 
ofthe Regiment, and consequently first 
for promotion, is well known in the army. 
In the battles of Busaco and Salamanca, 
in the latter of which he acted as Aide- 
de-Camp to Brigadier-General Wallace, 
his gallantry was also conspicuous. In 
brief, throughout the entire of the Penin- 
sular struggle, from the Tagus to the 
Pyrenees, he proved himself a soldier of 
true chivalric bearing. 

In 1830, after having been some years 
on the half-pay, he was appointed (as 
Captain) to the 94th Regiment, when he 
obtained his brevet Majority; was after- 
wards presented with an unattached Ma- 
jority; and lastly, re-appointed to the 
full pay of his old corps, the 88th, 
whence he sold out of the Army in 1838. 
+ His amiable disposition, and high and 
honourable principles and feelings, en- 
deared him to all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance ; and the firm and judi- 
cious manner in which he administered 
the government of the Gambia, was cal- 
culated to have produced the most bene- 
ficial effects on that settlement, had his 
life been spared. 

Davirs Ginzert, Esa. V.P.R.S. 

Dec. 24. At Eastbourne, Sussex, in 
his 73rd year, Davies Gilbert, esq. D.C... 
V.P.R.S. President of the Geological 
Society of Cornwall, F.S.A. F.L.S. 
M.R.I.A. Hon. M.R.S.L. F.G.S. &e. 


c. 

The name of the family to which Mr. 
Gilbert paternally belonged was Giddy, 
one of great antiquity in the county of 
Cornwall. His ancestors were long seated 


at Trebersy, in South Petherwin. Mr. 
John Giddy, the grandfather of Mr. Gil- 
bert, resided near Truro, and had two 
sons, Edward and Thomas, the former 
in the church, the latter settled at Pen- 
zance. They were educated at Truro 
school ; and Edward, after taking his de- 
grees at Christ Church, Oxford, was or- 
dained to the curacy of St. Erth, in his 
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native county, the only preferment he ever 
enjoyed. Here he married Catharine, 
daughter of Mr. John Davies, of Tredrea, 
the representative of several old Cornish 
houses, and, among them, of that of Wil- 
liam Noye, Attorney-general in the reign 
of Charles the First, through whose mar- 
riage with the Hon. Hester Sandys, the 
eldest of the six daughters of Henry fifth 
Lord Sandys, and sister and coheiress of 
Edwin last Lord Sandys, Mr. D. Gilbert 
was the eldest heir-general of the ancient 
barony of Sandys of the Vine. 

Mr. Davies Giddy was born at St. 
Erth in March 1767, the only child of 
these parents. After obtaining the rudi- 
ments of learning, partly by attendance at 
a grammar school in Penzance, but mainly 
by the care and attention of his father 
under the paternal roof, he proceeded to 
Oxford, and was admitted as a Gentle- 
man Commoner of Pembroke College, on 
the 12th of April 1785. 

On the 26th June, 1789, Mr. Giddy 
received the degree of Master of Arts from 
the University of Oxford. After quit- 
ting college, his time was not dissipated in 
idleness or pleasure. His principal de- 


light lay in the company of literary men, 
and he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society Nov. 17, 1791. 


Beside this, 
his eager thirst for knowledge led him to 
join the Linnaan Society; and he wes 
one of the most active promoters of the 
institution for the cultivation of geolosy 
and mineralogy in his native county, 
founded by Dr. Paris at Penzance in 
1814, and of which he continued Presi- 
dent from its foundation to his decease, 
and never omitted to pay an annual visit 
to Cornwall, in order to preside at its 
anniversary meeting. These associatiozs 
necessarily extended the circle of his ac- 
quaintance with scientific characters, to 
many of whom his friendship was substan- 
tially beneficial. 

Whilst at Oxford Mr. Giddy contracted 
an intimacy with the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Beddoes, afterwards notorious 
for his democratical outbreaks, who, in 
1792, dedicated to Mr. Giddy his ‘* Ob- 
servations on the nature of Demonstrative 
Evidence,” complimenting him en the 
occasion on his ‘‘ uncommon proficiency 
in mathematical science, and no less un- 
common discernment.” 

But much more memorable is the part 
Mr. Giddy performed in bringing forth 
into the sunshine of public encourage- 
ment the talents of Sir Humphry Duvy. 
Davy first attracted his attention when en 
apprentice to Mr. Bingham Borlase, a 
surgeon and apothecary at Penzance, He 
admitted him to the use of an excellent 
library, introduced him to Dr. Edwards, 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XIII, 
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who possessed a well-furnished laboratory 
(where he first beheld instruments which 
he previously knew from engravings only) 
and subsequently brought him to the 
notice of Dr. Beddoes, who took him to 
his newly formed institution at Bristol. 

Among other cultivators of science to 
whose advancement also Mr. Giddy ma- 
terially contributed, were the Rev. Mala- 
chi Hitchins, the principal calculator of 
the Nautical Almanac, and the Rev. John 
Hellins, for many years assistant to Dr. 
Maskelyne, both of whom he particularly 
noticed in his address to the Royal Society 
in 1827. 

Mr. Giddy served the oflice of High 
Sheriff of Cornwall in 1792. In 1804, 
he was elected to Parliament for the 
borough of Helston; and, at the next 
election, in 1806, he was returned for 
Bodmin, which place he continued to re- 
present till 1832. Asasenator, Mr. Gil- 
bert was one of the most assiduous that 
ever sat in the House of Commons, and 
perhaps unequalled for his services on 
Committees. He devoted to public bu- 
siness nearly the whole of his time, and 
was very remarkable for the brief period 
which he spent in rest. The numerous 
parliamentary investigations (particularly 
those connected with the artsand sciences) 
in which he took a prominent part, will 
form lasting memorials of his profound 
learning and indefatigable perseverance ; 
and the application of his knowledge to 
practical purposes was attested by the ac- 
tive interest he took in most of our great 
national works. He was one of the Com- 
missioners for inquiry into the ancient 
usages and customs of the mines of Corn- 
wall, and we believe he was also one of 
the Commissioners for the superintend- 
ance of the Plymouth Breakwater; and 
we must not omit to notice the great 
benefit he conferred on the immediate vi- 
cinity of his own residence in Sussex by 
the extensive improvements he planned 
and accomplished in the levels of Peven- 
sey. In 1811, when the high price of 
gold, as a marketable commodity, pro- 
duced an ominous effect on the currency 
of the realm, and when the public mind 
became greatly agitated by the alleged de- 
preciation of bank notes, Mr. Giddy 
printed an argumentative tract, entitled, 
«A Plain Statement of the Bullion 
Question ;” the object of which was to 
allay the popular terment. There were 
two answers to this pamphlet written by 
Samuel Banfill, esq. and A. W. Ruther. 
ford, esq. 

On the 18th of April 1808, Mr. Giddy 
married Mary Anne, only daughter and 
heiress of Thomas Gilbert, esq. of East- 
bourne, in Sussex ; and, from this period, 
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he resided at’ Eastbourne, when not in 
attendance on his parliamentary duties. 
The property had lineally descended from 
Thomas Gildridge, esq. who purchased it 
from the Earl of Rutland in 1554. Mr. 
Gilbert’s mansion, which is situated a 
short distance south of the church, was 
built by the Rev. Dr. Lushington, formerly 
vicar of the parish, and is a substantial 
and convenient brick edifice. The view 
from it is remarkably beautiful, extending 
over a lawn and several meadows, finely 
wooded, and over the buildings of South- 
bourne and the Sea Houses, taking in the 
whole extent of Pevensey Bay, from 
Beachy Head to Hastings. 

Mr. Giddy took the name and arms 
of Gilbert only, pursuant to royal sign 
manual, dated 10th Dec. 1817; and his 
children did the same by a second sign 
manual, dated the 7th of January follow- 
ing. 

“On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 
1820, when Sir Humphry Davy was 
elected President of the Royal Society, 
his friend Mr, Gilbert accepted the 
office of Treasurer. Ill health having 
obliged Sir Humphry to quit England 
early in 1827, Mr. Gilbert took the chair 
at nearly every meeting of that session ; 
and when a continuance of the same in- 
disposition induced Sir Humphry to retire, 
at the commencement of the next session, 
Mr. Gilbert was chosen President, to the 
great satisfaction of the body at large, and 
especially of the more scientific members. 
It is much to be regretted that a gentle- 
man so highly qualified for this prominent 
station, at once by his sound and extensive 
acquirements, and by his ample fortune, 
should have wanted the other requisites of 
a hospitable town mansion, and a com- 
manding decision of deportment, which 
would have made him perhaps the best 
qualified President that had ever sat in 
the chair of Newton. However, after the 
experience of three sessions, the uneasi- 
ness which he felt, arising partly from his 
retiring disposition, and partly from the 
cabals of some discontented members then 
particularly troublesome, combining with 
the understood ambition of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex to appear 
at the head of British science, induced 
Mr. Gilbert to retire from the office in 
Noy. 1831. He continued a Vice-Pre- 
sident, and still occasionally presided 
at the meetings of the Socicty. 

In 1832 he had the degree of Doctor 
in Civil Law conferred upon him, by 
diploma, the highest mark of distinetion 
the University of Oxtord can bestow; 
and in 1833, when the members of the 
British Association assembled at Cam- 
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bridge, Mr. Gilbert, with several others 
of the illustrious visitors, was admitted 
ad eundem in that University. 

Mr. Gilbert was elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1820, and 
he promoted historical and antiquarian 
researches with a liberality not common 
among the lovers of the pure sciences ; nor 
can it greatly detract from the honour due 
to him from the antiquary, that his ex- 
ertions in this respect proceeded even 
more from a patriotic regard to the good 
fame of his native county than from 
any profound personal acquaintance with 
English archeology. 

The first occasion which drew forth 
this spirit was the production of Mr. 
Thomas Bond’s “ History of East and 
West Looe,” which Mr. Gilbert brought 
to the press of Messrs. Nichols in the 
year 1823. Mr. Bond was agentleman of 
independent fortune, who died in Dec. 
1838, leaving a considerable property to 
Mr. Gilbert, who communicated a brief 
memorial of him to our Magazine, vol. IX. 
p. 667. In this case, therefore, Mr. Gil- 
bert’s interference consisted only in advice 
and encouragement; but to the other 
works whose titles we shall now enu- 
merate, he contributed more materially, 
both with his pen and his purse. 

In 1823 he edited ‘* A Collection of 
Ancient Christmas Carols, with the 
tunes to which they were formerly sung 
inthe West of England,” 8vo. 

In 1826, ‘* Mount Calvary, or the 
History of the Passion, Death, and 
Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; written in Cornish, and 
Interpreted in the English tongue, by 
John Keigwin, gent. in 1682.” 

In 1827, “ The Creation of the World, 
with Noah’s Flood, written in Cornish in 
1611, by William Jordan, and translated 
by John Keigwin.’’ As memorials of 
a language, of which too little has been 
preserved for the sake of philology, these 
pieces possess very considerable value. 

In 1830 he contributed some collections 
and traditions respecting St. Neot, and 
the former state of his church, to a quarto 
volume of plates, representing the windows 
of that church in Cornwall, then recently 
repaired by Mr. J. P. Hedgeland, at the 
expense of the Rev. R. G. Grylls. 

But Mr. Gilbert’s last and most im- 
portant contribution to Cornish topo- 
graphy was his edition of the previously 
imperfectly published History of the 
County, by Hals, with additions from 
the MSS. of Tonkin and Whitaker, and 
the printed works of Leland, W. de Wor- 
cester, Carew, Lysons, &c. ‘To this 
work, which is urranged in the alpha- 
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betical order of the parishes, Mr. Gilbert 
added something under every place, and 
occasionally introduced some highly inte- 
resting remarks on the family history and 
biography of the most eminent Cornish 
men, and especially his contemporaries ; 
Dr. Boase, the Secretary of the Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall, contributing 
the geology of each parish. It was pub- 
lished in four volumes octavo, 1838, and 
is reviewed in our vol. IX. p. 273. 

To the Society of Antiquaries Mr. 
Gilbert communicated in 1813 an account 
of the opening of a Barrow at Berling, 
near Eastbourne, printed in the Archwo- 
logia, vol. xvii. p. 338. 

In the Philosophical Transactions there 
are communications from Mr. Gilbert, 
on the Catenary Curve, accompanied by 
extensive tables for constructing the 
Menai bridge; a second on Steam En- 
gines; and a third on the nature of 
Imaginary Curves. The Journal of the 
Royal Institution contains several of his 
papers, and one of considerable length on 
the Vibration of Pendulums. During the 
last ten years, Mr. Gilbert kept a small 
printing-press in his house at Eastbourne, 
with the productions of which he occa- 
sionally amused himself and friends, but 
we believe never printed anything of 
much length. 

Mr. Gilbert’s character has thus been 
described :—‘* The Roman simplicity 
which marked his demeanour, was, in 
itself, a perpetual letter of recommenda- 
tion to the intelligent observer of man- 
kind; and the sense of that was height- 
ened by further intercourse, which 
developed his English and gentlemanlike 
courtesy, his kind and affable attention, 
and his various and profound attainments. 
It was, indeed, delightful to contemplate 
such qualities reposing so quietly within 
the calm mind of their possessor ; like the 
treasure-mines of his native county, 
without a sign upon the surface to tell 
where their exhaustless wealth existed. 
And he must have been able to dig deeply 
who could have explored the stores of 
knowledge in all the exact sciences which 
were there to be found; for Mr. Gilbert 


was confessed to be at the very head of 


those whose application to the more ab- 
struse branches of learning have been 
crowned with the greatest success. He 


communicated largely to the wants of 


others from his own great stores of 
knowledge, and shone more by those re- 
flected lights than by the direct diffusion 
of his rays.” 

His marriage already noticed was pro- 
ductive of two sons and four daughters, 
of whom the eldest son, named Charles 
Davies, died in 1813, aged three years, 
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His eldest daughter, Catharine, was mar- 
ried in 1834 to John Samuel Enys, of 
Enys, in the parish of Gluvias, Cornwall. 
He leaves one son, John Davies Gilbert, 
esq. formerly a Gentleman Commoner of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, and an Hono- 
rary M.A., 25th May, 1831. The fune- 
ral of Mr. Gilbert took place on Monday, 
Dec. 29, in the chapel appropriated to 
the interments of the Gildridges and 
Gilberts, north of the chancel of East- 
bourne church. His body was carried from 
his own residence to the grave by la- 
bourers, and the whole of his family, with 
Mrs. Gilbert, as chief mourner, walked 
behind the coftin to the place of inter- 
ment. 

A very excellent portrait of Mr. Gilbert 
was painted by Henry Howard, esq. R.A. 
from which there is a large engraving 
mezzotinted by Samuel Cousins (inserted 
in Horsetield’s History of Sussex, 4to. 
1835); and two octavo plates, one by 
Thomson, published in the Imperial 
Magazine for July 1828, and another by 
the same engraver in Fisher’s National 
Portrait Gallery, 1830. Of these, how- 
ever, the second is decidedly the best 
likeness, and, indeed, is one of the closest 
resemblances with which we are acquaint- 
ed. In 1833 Mr. Gilbert sat for his por- 
trait to Thomas Phillips, esq. R.A. at 
the request of several members of the 
Royal Society; and on the 9th Jan, 
1834 he presented the picture to the So- 
ciety. On the same evening his son was 
proposed as a Fellow, and he was clected 
on the 10th of April following. 


Henry Puitire Horr, Ese. 

Dee. 5. At Bedgbury Park, Kent, 
the seat of Lord Viscount Berestord, 
Henry Philip Hope, esq. of Arktow 
House. 

Like his brother, the late Thomas 
Hope, esq. he was remarkable for his 
highly-cultivated mind, and his just and 
clegant taste in the Fine Arts. In his 
youth he had visited every part of Eu- 
rope, and various portions of Asia, par- 
ticularly ‘Turkey. He was conversant 
with and spoke seven different languages, 
and maintained an extensive correspond- 
ence with learned men in all parts of 
Europe. He had formed one of the most 
perfect collections of diamonds aud pre- 
cious stones that has, perhaps, becn ever 
possessed by a private individual: it is 
valued at 150,0002 Although possessed 
of an fample fortune, his habits were of 
the most simple and unostentatious na- 
ture; he seemed to regard wealth only as 
the means of doing good. A few years 
ago he inherited, upon the death of @ 
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relative, a large fortune, which he divided 
at once with his nephews. He was a 
principal contributor to all the public 
charities of the metropolis; and he dis- 
tributed annually in private charity many 
thousands. 

It is said that Mr. Philip Hope has 
left to each of his three nephews 30,0002. 
a-year. His valuable collection of books 
was bequeathed to Mr. Hope, the M.P. 
for Gloucester, and the remainder of his 
personal property to the other two 
nephews. His funeral took place at the 
family mausoleum at the Deepdene near 
Dorking, on the 14th Dec. 


Lewis Cuarxes Davsuz, Esa. 

Dec. 15. At his seat, Leyton, in 
Essex, in the 85th year of his age, Lewis 
Charles Daubuz, esq. 

The greater part of his long and useful 
life was spent in Truro, where he must 
have resided not less than half a century ; 
but his birth-place we believe was Fal- 
mouth, Not many years since he suc- 
ceeded to a large property, by the will of 
his younger brother, John Daubuz, esq. 
who, dying a bachelor, bequeathed his 
mansion and estate of Leyton, to his 
second sister, the late Miss Anne Dau- 
buz, for her life; a large freehold pro- 
perty, with a handsome country residence 
in Sussex, to his eldest nephew, James 
Daubuz, esq. and the great bulk of his 
chattel property, with the reversion of 
Leyton, to the gentleman now deceased. 
When Mr. Daubuz quitted Truro for 
Leyton, some time after the death of his 
sister Miss Anne Daubuz, the most 
sincere and general regret was expressed 
by the inhabitants,—for at the age of more 
than fourscore years he retained no small 
remains of the energy and sprightliness of 
youth ; and all classes were fully sensible 
of the great loss they were about to sus- 
tain. In person he so remarkably re- 
sembled the Duke of Wellington, that he 
was often, when among strangers, mis- 
taken for His Grace, whom he likewise, 
ina different sphere, no less resembled 
in loyalty and devotion to his country. 
Connected extensively in business, from 
early life, with distant quarters of the 
globe, he possessed the means of better 
information than most men ; and few bave 
brought a sounder judgment to bear upon 
the various interests, whether political or 
commercial, of the British empire. In his 
intercourse with the private circle of his 
friends, he was uniformly cheerful and 
communicative: he was the active pro- 
moter of every Institution which he 
deemed for the benefit of society, particu- 
larly of those established for the propagu- 
tion of sound religion ; and, in addition to 
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his liberal subscription to public charities, 
he was the never-failing friend, privately 
and unostentatiously, of the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction ; he was worthy, 
in short, of the stock from whence he 
sprang, which was that of a French Pro- 
testant family of great respectability, who 
were cruelly compelled, with thousands of 
sufferers in the same righteous cause, to 
quit their native country, on the perfidi- 
ous revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by 
that haughty and bigoted tyrant, Louis 
the Fourteenth. The Rev. Charles 
Daubuz, Vicar of Brotherton, Cheshire, 
and author of a learned dissertation on the 
Prophecies, was, we believe, Mr. Dau- 
buz’s grandfather ; his great work is still 
appealed to as of high authority, and he is 
quoted by D’Qyley and Mant, as among 
the eminent commentators on the Bible. 
Mr. Daubuz married Wilmot, the youngest 
but one of the five extraordinarily beautiful 
daughters of William Arundell Harris, 
esq. of Keneggie, near Penzance, grand- 
father of the present Mr. Arundell, of 
Lifton Park,—this most charitable and 
amiable lady died at Truro many years 
since. His eldest sister, Mrs. Magdalen 
Daubuz, is still living in the neighbour- 
hood of Leyton, full of years and good 
deeds. Mr. Daubuz has also left behind 
him four sons and two daughters, with 
several grandchildren. 


Francis Const, Esa. 

Dec. 16. At Rickmansworth, aged 
88, Francis Const, esq. formerly Chair- 
man of the Middlesex and Westminster 
Sessions. 

Mr. Const was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple, Feb. 7, 1783. He was 
in his youth much attached to the drama 
and its professors, and was the author of 
some prologues and epilogues. Hender- 
son, John Kemble, Stephen Storace, 
Twiss, Porson, and Dr. Burney, Fred. 
Reynolds, ‘Thomas Morton, Sheridan, 
and Harris, were his convivial companions 
and friends. He will be remembered, 
however, as the editor of several editions 
of “ Bott’s Poor Laws,” and as Chairman 
of the Middlesex magistrates and the 
Westminster sessions. The latter situa- 
tion Mr. Const held up to his death ; 
the former he resigned some years ago. 

His body was buried in the Cemetery 
at Kensall-green. He has left behind 
him upwards of one hundred and tifty 
thousand pounds, a large portion of which 
was acquired by great parsimony and 
extensive speculations in early life. He 
has left to numerous friends legacies of 
10007. each. 
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Rosert Bett, sa. 

Dec. 22. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
63, Robert Belt, esq., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, and of Bossall 
House, near York. 

The family of Belt is one of the most 
ancient now existing in the county of 
York. It is supposed to have come 
originally from Lombardy, but can be 
traced in Yorkshire as far back as 1387. 
Many notices of the loyalty of the family, 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth down- 
wards, are recorded by Mr, Drake, in his 
History of York, in which city Sir Ro- 
bert Belt, and other members of the 
family, filled the offices of Recorder, 
Sheriff, and Lord Mayor. The house 
at Bossall is within a pleasure-ground of 
about two acres, surrounded by a moat.* 
Upon this, their paternal seat, have the 
successive heads of the elder branch of 
the Belt family lived, died, and been in- 
terred. 

The late Robert Belt, esq., was the 
eldest son of Robert Belt, esq., of Bos- 
sall (who was many years Clerk in Court 
of the Court of King’s Bench, which 
office is now held by his youngest son, 
Wm. Belt, esq.) He was called to the 
bar at the Inner Temple, Feb. 5, 1802; 
aud practised some years as an equity 


draftsman, but his mild and amable spirit 
was ill suited to make great progress at 


the bar. His knowledge of the law was, 
however, evinced by some useful pro- 
fessional publications, particularly, «A 
Supplement to the Reports in Chancery 
of Francis Vesey, senior, Esq,, Bar- 
rister-at-law, and late one of the Masters 
of the High Court of Chancery in Ireland, 
during the time of Lord Chancellor Hard- 
wicke; comprising Corrections of State- 
ment, and Extracts of the Decrees and 
Orders from the Registrar’s Books, Refc- 
rences to the Cases cited, subsequent 
Determinations on the several Points, 
some Manuscript Cases, New Marginal 
Notes, and a copious Index.” This work 
was so highly thought of by the late Lord 
Eldon, that he determined it should ‘be 
a gift from himself to the profession.” 
From his lordship’s liberality the publi- 
cation was therefore produced, and it is 
dedicated to him in a grateful strain. 

Lord Chancellor Eldon afterwards ap- 
pointed Mr. Belt a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, an office he held till the re- 
modelling of that Court in 1831. 

Mr. Belt was twice married; Ist, in 
1812, to Mary, daughter of Bryan Trough- 
ton, esq. of Overton, Hants, by whom 

* A view of it is given in our Maga- 
zine for June 1823, p. 489; and a curious 
medal found there in Oct, 1823, p. 300. 





he had four sons and two daughters, of 
whom three sons and one daughter are 
now living ; and, 2dly, in 1824, to Mar- 
garet, daughter of Peter Gordon, esq., of 
Islington, in the county of Middlesex, by 
whom he has left one son and two daugh- 
ters. 


WiitiamM Hivron, Esa. R.A. 

Dec. 30. At the house of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Peter De Wint, the able 
water-colourist, aged 53, William Hilton, 
Esq. R.A. Keeper of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Hilton wasa native of Lincoln, In 
their youth, he and Mr. De Wint were 
placed with Mr. John Raphael Smith, the 
mezzotinto engraver and crayon-painter 
(then residing in King Street, Covent 
Garden) ; a man, in every respect, of ex- 
traordinary talent, and admirably qualified 
toimbue a pupil with a true artist’s feel- 
ing. Young Hilton also diligently at- 
tended the Schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy, studied anatomy, and rendered 
himself completely master of the human 
figure. The effect of all this preparation 
was abundantly manifest in his subse- 
quent works, which were distinguished 
by their correctness as well as by their 
beauty. His ‘ Triumphal Entry of the 
Duke of Wellington into Madrid ” was a 
most animated and charming performance, 
worthy of Rubens, of whose gorgeous and 
aflluent style it instantly reminded the 
spectator. His ‘* Comus,”’ and his “ Ju- 
piter and Europa,” were likewise re- 
markably fine compositions, Scriptural 
subjects, however, seemed to be Mr. Hil- 
ton’s favourites. Some of them stand as 
public monuments—the ‘ Magdalene 
washing Christ’s feet” in London, the 
“ Crucifixion” at Liverpool, the ‘* Laza- 
rus” at Newark. A work of fine colour 
and effect, the ‘* Crowning with Thorns,” 
was exhibited in 1825, presented by the 
British Institution in 1827, to St. 
Peter’s church, Pimlico. Perhaps his 
masterpiece in that department of the 
art was ‘*The Angel releasing Saint 
Peter from Prison,” which remains 
at his own apartments, with ‘“ Sir 
Calepine,” &c. His ** Monks finding the 
body of Harold,” and “ Rebecca at the 
Well,” are in the collection of Mr. 
Vernon, Mr. Hilton was both a skilful 
designer, aud a superior colourist. His 
‘© Kuropa,” ‘ Amphitrite,’? and other 
works, evince this latter quality to a 
pre-eminent degree. Among his later 
productions, were the “ Infant Warrior,” 
exbibited in 1836, and the “ Murder of the 
Innocents,” in 1838. 

His fancy naturally took the direction of 
the picturesque ideal ; which is proved by 
his choice of such subjects as the Rape 
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of Proserpine,” the “* Rape of Ganymede,” 
‘* Hebe,’ ** Una,’? &c. One great 
merit his pictures possess, and it stamps 
the sterling quality of his art, is the har- 
mony of thought that pervades his works; 
where the expression of character or emo- 
ticn falls short of due intensity, there is a 
unity of purpose manifest in the whole, 
that produces an impression of accordance 
with the subject, if not fully adequate to 
its demands; an excellence that attests 
the presence of the salt of art—earnest- 
ness of intention. ‘There is no imperti- 
nent display of dexterity or mannerism 
in the paintings of Hilton: the subject 
predominates, not the execution. 

Fewer of Hilton’s pictures have been 
engraved than of most artists of celebrity ; 
but he was no trader carrying his wares to 
market, and their unobtrusive merits were 
not recognised as they deserved either by 
the public or the publishers—we hardly 
know of one fine print from a large pic- 
ture of his. Early in his career he made 
a set of beautiful designs for an edition of 
the “ Mirror” and “ Citizen of the World,” 
published by Taylor and Hessey; for 
which firm also he sketched the pretty 
frontispieces to Miss Taylor’s stories : 
the last are sepia drawings, and, slight as 
they are, betray a graceful style; but the 


first-mentioned are exquisitely finished 
oil-paintings, in which character is well 
developed; the illustrations of Macken- 
zie’s stories in the ‘‘ Mirror’ express the 
pathos of the author with sympathetic 


feeling. Itis to be regretted that Hil- 
ton’s talents as a designer were not more 
frequently exercised on “ book illustra- 
tions ;”a humble sphere for the display 
of talent, but one in which Stothard—a 
kindred spirit with the greatest geniuses 
—earned his best laurels. Though Hil- 
ton declined painting portraits as a pro- 
fession, -his friends—in particular, Mr. 
Taylor the publisher—possess some ad- 
mirable likenesses by him; among the 
most remarkable, are the portraits of two 
young poets, John Keats and John Clare ; 
in which the intellectual expression of the 
individuals is depicted with lively truth. 
Mr. Hilton, who had previously been 
made an Associate, was elected a Royal 
Academician in 1820, when his presenta- 
tion picture was “ Ganymede.” He suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fuseli as the Keeper of the 
Royal Academy. One of the principal du- 
ties of the Keeper is to superintend and 
direct the students in what is called the 
Antique Academy; andsosatisfactorily did 
Mr, Hilton perform the functions of his 
office, that, about four yearsago,thestudents 
subscribed for a handsome piece cf plate, 
and presented it to him as a mark of their 
respect and affection, His death was oc- 
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casioned by an asthma, and by the 
strength of his affections; for he never 
recovered the loss of a beloved wife 
(the daughter of the Rev. George Davis 
Kent, of Lincoln) some years since. 
Though his frame was attenuated by 
sickness and sorrow, he retained the 
lustre of genius in his eye, and its 
brightness on his expansive forehead, 
to the last. His manners were singularly 
amiable and pleasing ; and he has died re- 
gretted, respected,'and admired, by all who 
could appreciate mental and moral excel- 
lence in union. : 

Mr. Hilton’s funeral took place in the 
church-yard of the Savoy on the 7th of 
January. He had left no children. 

Mr. De Wint possesses many of his 
drawings, exquisite for their grace and 
poetic conception. 

Mr. Joseru ALLEN. 

Nov. 19. At Erdington, Warwick- 
shire, aged 70, Mr. Joseph Allen, histo- 
rical and portrait painter. 

Mr. Allen was the son of an intelli- 
gent and respectable mathematical and 
optical instrument-maker in Birmingham. 
At the period of his boyhood, among 
the fashionable productions of that town 
were large teaboards, trays, &c. on which 
were painted elaborate copies, many of 
them executed with much skill, of ‘* The. 
Death of Wolfe,” ‘* The Battle of La 
Hogue,” “ The loss of the Halsewell 
Kast Indiaman,” and similar subjects. 
Young Allen was engaged for some 
years in a manufactory of those articles ; 
anxious, however, to devote himself toa 
more refined pursuit of the fine arts, 
he repaired to London, and became a stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, where he 
was distinguished by the correctness of 
his eye and the facility of his hand, and 
obtained the silver medal for the best 
drawing of a figure from the life. Having 
thus laid the only sound foundation of 
eminence in his profession, he endea- 
youred to obtain employment as an his- 
torical painter; but, like many other 
young artists of talent, was soon com- 
pelled to descend to portrait-painting, in 
which department of the arts he laboured 
for a considerable time with but scanty 
encouragement. At length, a gentleman 
from North Wales, happening to sit to 
him, was so pleased with the result, that 
he persuaded him to visit Wrexham ; and, 
being introduced to the principal families 
in that town and neighbourhood, Mr. 
Allen speedily found himself in extensive 
and lucrative practice. In this vicinity, 
occasionally making excursions to Man- 
chester, Preston, Lancaster, Kendal, and 
other places in the north of England, he 
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lived for several years respected and 
happy. Ambition, however, “ that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” seduced him to 
try his fortune again in the metropolis ; 
and he took the house in Caroline Street, 
Bedford Square, which had been formerly 
occupied by Mr. Abbot. The experi- 
ment proved a failure. In the country 
Mr. Allen had no equal, in London he 
had several superiors ; added to which, he 
was too modest and honourable a man to 
have recourse to any of those petty artifi- 
ces which are frequent ingredients in pro- 
fessional success. During this arduous 
struggle, Mr. Allen produced several 
works which did him high credit, especi- 
ally a study from an old woman's head ; 
which, under the title of ** Resignation,” 
was exhibited at Somerset House, and 
excited universal admiration.* Even his 
most ordinary portrait had that in it 
which shewed that it was the performance 
of no vulgar pencil. Finding, however, 
that he could not cope with such power- 
ful competitors as Lawrence, Beechey, 
Phillips, Shee, Owen, &c. he wisely 
broke up his town establishment, and re- 
turned to that provincial district in which 
he was lord of theascendant. As old age 
advanced, Mr. Allen moderated his profes- 
sional exertions; until, eventually, being 
in easy although not affluent circum- 
stances, he retired to Erdington, a small 
village near Birmingham, and there, ina 
cottage which he inhabited jointly with 
his two sisters, he spent the remainder of 
his days in a truly philosophical and 
Christian spirit and manner. 

For above two years his health had 
been gradually decaying, his head reclin- 
ing on one side, and his speech was not 
easily intelligible, but his mind was per- 
fectly clear until within a short period of 
his decease. His whole appearance was 
that of one ripe for the great change 
which the course of his reading, and the 
frame of his disposition, had led him pa- 
tiently and humbly to contemplate. The 
day before his death was a day of severe 
suffering, but he expired in the arms of 
his sister, Miss Allen, without a sigh. 
His remains were interred in the burying- 
ground of a neighbouring chapel, to the 
erection of which he had been a liberal 
contributor ; and never did the grave close 
over a man of greater kindness, firm. 
ness, independence, and integrity. 

(Lit. Gazette.) W. H. W. 


[Our notices of Clergymen recently de- 
ceased are necessarily postponed from 
want of space. } 


* This fine picture is, we believe, i” 
the possession of Mr. Cooke, of Hous" 
ton, in Yorkshire. 
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DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Dec. 4. At Islington, aged 84, Richard 
Dorrill, esq. retired Commander R.N, 
(1814). 

Dec. 6. In Devonshire-street, in her 
82d year, Miss Lee. 

Dec.8. At the house of William Delves, 
esq. Avenue-road, Regent’s Park, aged 
65, Mrs. M. A. Bishop, relict of the 
Rev. Henry Bishop, Rector of Ticehurst, 
Sussex. 

In Cumberland-st. in her 80th year, 
Charlotte, relict of Adm. John Leigh 
Douglas. 

Dec. 10. At Brompton-crescent, Elea- 
nor, relict of Walter Hebden, esq. of 
Stockwell. 

Dec. 11. At Judd-st, aged 80, Thomas 
Pickstone, esq. 

Dec. 13. Aged 76, William Comerford 
Clarkson, esq. of Doctors’ Commons. 

Dec. 14. At Peckham, Elizabeth, wife 
of George Hull, esq. M.D. 

Dec. 15. At Hammersmith, aged 87, 
John Christopher Weltje, esq. 

Dee. 18. In her 80th year, Mrs. Mary 
Magdalen Richardson, daughter of the 
late Rev. Andrew Portal, M.A. Vicar of 
St. Helen’s, Abingdon, and wife of Mr. 
James Richardson, of Walworth. 

Dec. 19. In John-st. Bedford-row, aged 
71, at the house of her son in-law, Mr. 
Edward Laforest, Charlotte, relict of 
Robt. Carew, esq. of the New Kent-road. 

Dec. 22. At Dulwich, in her 65th year, 
Penelope, wife of Charles Clarke, esq. 

In Portland-place, at an advanced age, 
Anthony Brough, esq. many years a 
merchant of London, and an inhabitant of 
Clapham, Surrey. He married an only 
dau. of Avery, esq. formerly of 
Bride-lane, Fleet-street; but they had 
no family. 

At St. George’s Parsonage, Battersea- 
fields, Caroline, wife of the Rev. J. G. 
Weddell. 

In Devonshire-st. Portland-place, Je- 
netta, relict of James Jackson, esq. of the 
Island of St. Vincent, and Bellevue, 
Southampton. 

Dec. 24, In Great George-st. Sarah, 
wife of Charles Lushington, esq. M.P. 
for Ashburton. She was the dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph Gascoyne. 

In Grosvenor-sq. Lady Emily Egerton, 
youngest dau. of the Earl of Wilton. 

Dec. 26. In Brunswick-sq, aged 73, 
James Kinloch, esq. 

At Kennington, aged 64, Rebecca, wife 
of L. Gompertz, esq. 

At Islington, aged 67, Capt. Alexander 
Adams, Ist Garrison Battalion. 

Dec. 27. At Tottenham, Elizabeth, 
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wife of Capt. Andrew Timbrell, of the 
Trinity House. 

At Chelsea, aged 26, Eliza Kate, wife 
of F. Lindsay Cole, esq. youngest dau. of 
the late John Hughes, of Marden Ash, 
Ongar, Essex, esq. 

Dee. 29. Aged 74, Richard Mathew, 
esq. of Charlotte-st. Portland-place. 

At Woburn-place, aged 62, W. P. 
Allcock, esq. 

Dec. 31. Of apoplexy, in his 65th year, 
Miles Stringer, esq. of Effingham Hill, 
Surrey, head of the firm of Stringer and 
Co, tea-dealers, &c. Monument- Yard. 
Mr. Stringer arrived at the Bank to 
execute a transfer of stock in his capacity 
of one of the directors of the Equitable 
Assurance Company. Whilst in conver- 
sation with a friend he had casually met, 
he suddenly dropped down dead. Had he 
lived a few hours longer he would have 
become entitled to a very large bonus pay- 
able by the Equitable Company upon the 
Ist of January. 

Lately. In Beaumont-st. Marylebone, 
Elizabeth, wife of W. Theobald, esq. 

In Montagu-sq. aged 89, Jane, relict 
of R. Livie, esq. and sister of Mrs, 
Dillon, of the Mythe, Tewkesbury. 

Aged 39, G. Rooke, esq. of Bigswear, 
Glouc. grandson of the late Gen. Rooke, 
M.P. for co. Monmouth. 

Jan. |. At Barrow-hill-place, Regent’s 
Park, aged 30, Mary Christian, wife of 
Lieut. Henry Woodruff, R.N. only dau. 
of Ralph Clarke, esq. of Emsworth, 
Hants. 

Jan. 2. In Soho-square, aged 47, So- 
phia Maria, wife of J. H. Curtis, esq. 

Jan. 3. At St. John’s Wood-road, aged 
82, Joseph Tringham, esq. 

At Pimlico, aged 63, James Tomes, esq. 

Aged 30, Julia, wife of Frederick L. 
Slous, esq. of Crescent-place, Morning- 
ton-crescent. 

At Mile-end, aged 87, Tho. Baylis, esq. 

Aged 54, Samuel Darton, late of the 
firm of Harvey and Darton, Grace- 
church-street. 

Jan. 4. At Hammersmith, aged 70, 
Miss Sophia Cookson, sister of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. George, and Lieut.-Gen, 
Charles Cookson, Royal Artillery. 

In Northumberland-street, aged 69, 
John Holroyd, esq. formerly owner of 
Barcombe-place, Sussex. On the 4th of 
May, 1800, his Majesty George the ITI. 
twice narrowly escaped being shot—in 
the morning in Hyde Park, and in the 
evening, when at Drury Lane Theatre 
the insane Hatfield fired at his Majesty, 
but the direction of the ball was turned by 
Mr. Holroyd, who struck the assassin’s 
arm up; for this act the deceased was 
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offered a pension, which he refused, but 
retained during the life of his Majesty a 
great amount of royal patronage. 

Jan. 5. Juliana, wife of Lewis George 
Dive, esq. of ‘Tavistock-st. Bedford-sq. 

Jan. 6. Elizabeth, wife of William 
Webb, esq. of Walthamstow. 

In Guilford-st. aged 72, Joseph Mort 
Wheeler, esq. 

Jan. 7. At Clapham New Park, aged 
44, Benjamin Warren, esq. 

Jan. 8. At the residence of his son-in- 
law, at Clapham-rise, aged 82, Monsieur 
Francois Beekvelt, dit de Tourlou. 

Aged 65, Martha, relict of the Rev. 
Lewis Mercier, third daughter of the late 
Mr. Battier, of Gould-square. 

In Weymouth-street, aged 60, William 
Robinson, esq. surgeon. 

Jan. 9. At Hackney-terrace, aged 80, 
James Berriman Tippetts, esq. member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, formerly 
of White Lion-st. Spital-sq. where he 
resided for 45 years. 

At Blackheath, in his 38th year, John 
Gordon, esq. of Newton, Aberdeenshire, 
and Peppingford Park, Sussex. 

Jan. 10. At Camberwell-grove, in her 
70th year, Mrs. Miller, relict of Walter 
Miller, esq. of Highgate. 

Aged 43, John Lawson, esq. surgeon, 
Walbrook. 

Jan. 11. At Clapham, aged 21, Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of H. Austwick, 
esq. of Lawrence Pountney-lane, 

At Hackney, aged 43, Mary Ann, wife 
of William Chaplin, esq. 

At Brunswick-terrace, aged 64, Capt. 
Edward Blackett Roberts. 

At Kensington, aged 73, Elizabeth, 
the wife of S. Pickering, esq. 

Jan, 12. At Kensington, aged 35, Jane, 
wife of Major Robert Thew, Bombay 
Art. 

At Oxford-st. Capt. Robert Sime (half- 
pay), 78th Foot. 

Jan. 13. Aged 64, James Lambert, 
esq. of the Manor House, Brixton, and 
Fowlers, Hawkhurst, Kent. 

Aged 24, Charles Henry Chambers, 
esq. 2d Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

At Howland-st. aged 65, Sarah, widow 
of Capt. David Bruce, E.1.S. 

At Portman-place, Edgeware-rd. John 
Tolle, esq. Deputy Recciver-gen. of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. 

Aged 92, Robert ‘Tunno, esq. many 
years a respectable member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

Aged 62, Miss S. Bacot, dau. of the 
late J. S.Bacot, esq. formerly of Argyll-st. 

Jan. 14. In Portman-st. aged 87, Mary, 
widow of Gen. Gwyn. 

Jan. 15, At Islington, aged 85, Miss 
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Mary Ibbott, great-niece of Dr.. Ibbott, 
Chaplain to King Geo. I. and Prebendary 
of Westminster. 

At Streatham, aged 80, the Right Hon. 
Peggy Countess dowager of Coventry. 
She was the 2d dau. and coh. of Sir Abra- 
ham Pitches, Knt. became the second 
wife of George- William 7th Earl of Co- 
ventry in 1783, and was left his widow in 
1813, having had issue the present Earl 
and a numerous family. 

Jan. 16. In South Audley-st. Char- 
lotte, wife of Thomas Oliver, esq. of Bath. 

Jan. 17. At Hammersmith, aged 65, 
Daniel De Castro, esq. late of Warfield- 
cottage, Berks. 

Aged 75, Frances, widow of Henry 
Creighton, esq. of Malda, Bengal. 

Jan. 18. In Upper Woburn-place, aged 
70, Elizabeth, relict of the late William 
Essex, esq. 

At Hampstead, in his 65th year, Robert 
’Espinasse, esq. late of the Inner Temple, 
youngest son of the late Isaac ’Espinasse, 
of the Kill, co. Dublin, 

At Kennington, aged 82, Chas. Cole, 
esq. 

Jan. 19. In Buckingham.sq. New 
Kent-road, aged 92, Joshua Rogers, esq. 
late of the Stock Exchange. 

At Woburn-place, aged 78, Elizabeth, 
relict of Robert Dodwell, esq. of Doctors’ 
Commons. 

In his 70th year, Richard Savage, esq. 
of Chiswell-st. 

Aged 53, John Hill, esq. of Welbeck-st. 

At the house of his brother in the 
Edgeware-road, Lieut. William Reming- 
ton Mercer, 70th regiment Bengal native 
infantry, nephew of Captain Alex. Mer- 
cer, deputy-adjutant-general, Dinapore 
division, 

In Southampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
66, Jane, wife of Mr. John Landseer, 
A.E.R.A. and F.S.A., and mother of 
Mr. Edwin Landseer, R.A. and of Mr. 
Charles Landseer, A.R.A. 

Jan. 20. At North Brixton, James 
Horatio Oliver, esq. eldest son of the 
late James R. Oliver, esq. of Calcutta. 





Bevrorpsnire.—Jan. 11, At Elstow 
Lodge, aged 74, Sarah Farrer, third dau. 
of the late D. F. Hillersden, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Dunstable, aged 64, Geo. 
Crawley, esq. 

Jan. ... Aged 82, Abraham Harman, 
esq. more than fifty years steward of the 
estates of W. W. Whitbread, of Southill, 
esq. and of his father and grandfather before 
him. As a last tribute of respect for his 


many virtues Mr. Whitbread directed that 
the burial of this excellent man should 
take place in his family vault; which took 
place on the 2Ist Jan. 

Gent, Mac. VoL. XIII. 


OBITUARY. 
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Berks.—Dec. 18. At Windsor, aged 
61, the Hon. Wilhelmina Ruthven, sister 
to Lord Ruthven. 

Dec. 24. At Windsor, aged 85, Lieut.- 
Col. Steel, one of the “ Poor Knights,” 
during the last 22 years. His late Ma- 
jesty allowed him, in addition, an annuity 
of 507.; and a subscription has been set 
on foot for his widow, at the head of 
which stands the name of her Majesty for 
10/. 

Dec. 25. At Windsor, Sarah, widow of 
the Rev. Henry St. John Bullen, Rector 
of Dinton, Bucks. 

Jan. 11. At Farley Hill Castle, near 
Reading, Emma, fourth dau. of the late 
Justinian Casamajor, of Potterells, Herts, 
esq. 
Jan. 12. Anna, wife of Wilson Lomer, 
esq. of Reading. 

Jan. 13. At Windsor, Second Lieut. 
Charles Henry Chambers, Rifle- Brigade 
(1834). 

Camprincr.—Dec. 15. Aged 95, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Edw. Frost, Esq. of Brink- 
ley Hall. 

Lately. Aged 64, Mr. William Watts, 
of Ely; a man distinguished by deep re- 
search in the Hebrew language, and editor 
of the Psalms of David: eccentric in his 
manners, but a worthy and honest man. 

At Newmarket, aged 32, the celebrated 
jockey, Arthur Pavis. He commenced 
his career in 1821, riding 3st. 3lb. Since 
that time he rode 1837 races, comprising 
2253 heats, and he won no less than 706 
races. 

Jan. 8. At Little Abington, in her 
92 year, Susan, relict of the Rev, Andrew 
Pern, M.A. Rector of Abington in the 
Cley, and of Isham, Northamptonshire, 
second dau. of the late Rev. Thomas 
Smith, Rector of Stowlangtoft, and Vicar 
of Pakenham, Suffolk. 

At Wisbech, aged 23, the only son of 
the late Rev. Wm. Hardwicke, Rector of 
Outwell, Norf. 

Cursuirk.—Jan. 9. Peter Langford 
Brooke, esq. of Mere Hall, Cheshire, 
who about two years ago was married to 
a daughter of Lady Charlotte Bury. He 
had ventured on the ice of a pond near 
his house. The ice broke, and, as the 
water was very shallow, he determined on 
working his way to the bank ; but in his 
progress he unfortunately stepped into a 
deep hole, and sank to rise no more, 
This distressing event occurred in the 
presence of Mrs. Brooke, who was at the 
drawing-room window at the time. 

CornwaLL.—Dec. 23. At Redruth, at 
an advanced age, Mary, relict of Samuel 
Vincent Pryce, esq. M.D. She was 
the first to establish the Church Sunday 
School in that town, and she attended re- 
gularly to it for upwards of 50 _ 

9 ‘ 
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Jan. 5. At Penzauce, aged 38, Bald- 
win Francis Duppa, esq. barrister-at-law, 
the eldest son of Baldwin Duppa Duppa, 
esq. of Hollingbourne House, Kent. He 
was for some time a Commoner of Braze- 
nose college, Oxford; and was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 7, 
1833. He was latterly honorary secre- 
tary and chief supporter of the Cen- 
tral Education Society. He edited their 
productions, and had for many years been 
the disinterested and able advocate of li- 
beral and extended popular education. He 
was also the founder of the scheme for 
agricultural colleges, and successfully car- 
ried out the plan for the establishment of 
such a college inthe county of Kent. 
He has left a large family. 

CuMBERLAND.—Jan. 12. At the Par- 
sonage, Keswick, Frances, wife of the 
Rev. Fred. Myers, minister of St. John’s, 
Keswick, and dau. of J. C. L. Caleraft, 
esq. of Ancaster. She had been married 
but a few months. 

Drvon.— Dec. 21. At Torquay, 
Henry Everett, esq. of Salisbury. 

Dec. 22. At Exeter, aged 61, Lieut. 
John Niess, late of the 3rd R. V. B. 

Dec. 28. At Blewhayes House, 
Broadclist, aged 67, James Daniell, esq. 

Dec. 29. At the Wilderness, aged 78, 
W. C. Hunt, M.D. 

Jan. 5. At Stonehouse, Devon, aged 
25, Louis-George Waldon, esq. of the 
Middle Temple, only son of the late J. 
Waldon, M.D. of Bodmin, and nephew 
of the late Lord Clinton. 

Jan, 7. At Stonehouse, aged 82, John 
Jackson, esq. Master Attendant of the 
dockyard. 

Jan. 10. At Plymouth, in bis 65th 
year, Commander John Yule, LN. 
(1805.) He was twenty-seven times en- 
gaged with the enemies of his country ; 
and on three of those occasions, viz. 
Cornwallis’s Retreat, the battle of the 
Nile, and that of Trafalgar, as one of 
Nelson’s Lieutenants in the Victory, he 
received the public thanks of his country, 
which were accorded by the vote of Par- 
liament, 

Jan. 15, At Dawlish, Sophia Mary, 
third surviving daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Yelloly. 

Dorsrr.—.Jan. 1. At Lyme Regis, 
Miss Mary Lloyd, third daugliter of the 
late Samuel Lloyd, esq. of Battersea, 
Surrey. 

Jan. 13. At Beaminster, in his 80th 
year, H. B. Way, esq. 

Duruam.—Jan. 18. At Norton, aged 
73, Mrs. Stapylton, widow of Henry 
Stapylton, esq. only dau, of Robert Gre- 
gory, esq. Capt. R.N, 

_. TiSSEX.—Dec. 10, At Dunmow, aged 
79, Geo. Wade, esq. 
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Dec. 20. At Little Horkesley, aged 
65, Sarah, wife of George Sadler, esq. 

Dec. 23. At Dedham, in her 85th 
year, Mrs. S. Merry, sister of the late 
Anthony Merry, esq. 

Dec. 30. At South Weald, Mary, 
relict of Richard Heatley, esq. of Shen- 
field-place. 

GLovcEsTrErsiiIkE.— Dec. 18. At Co- 
drington, Mary, wife of John Wickham, 
jun. dau. of the late Rev. Edmund Wills, 
Vicar of Wapley and Codrington. 

Dee. 20. At Thornbury, aged 88, 
Joseph Parslow, esq. banker. 

Dec. 24. At Cirencester, aged $1, 
Mrs. Lawrence, widow of William Law- 
rence, esq. surgeon, and mother of Wil- 
liam Lawrence, esq. the eminent surgeon, 
of Whitehall-place. 

At Cheltenbam, aged 60, Lady Ca- 
therine Caroline, relict of Joseph Breck- 
nell, esq. formerly of the Life Guards. 
She was the only surviving dau. of Wil- 
liam- Charles third Earl of Portmore; was 
formerly Lady of the Bedchamber to 
Queen Charlotte, and was married in 
1810. 

Dec. 26. At Cotham, Mary, relict of 
the late W. P. Coley, esq. daughter of 
the late Thomas Prichard, esq. of Bristol. 

Dec. 27. At Cheltenham, aged 70, 
Mary Anne, widow of Robert Phillipps, 
esq. of Longworth, second dau. of the 
late Michael Biddulph, of Ledbury, co. 
Hereford, esq. 

Lately. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Wilton, relict of RK. P. Wilton, esq. late 
Town Clerk of Gloucester. 

Jan. 2. ~At Cheltenham, in her 80th 
year, Eliza, wife of H. Hill, esq. Deputy 
Commissary Gen. dau. of the late R. 
Kirwan, esq. of Cregg, co. Galway. 

At Clifton, Susanna-Christian, wife of 
George Webbe Tobin, esq. only dau. of 
the late John Cobham, esq. of Barba- 
does, 

Jan. 3. At Westbury-on- Trym, aged 
77, Ann, widow of Richard Symes, esq. 
and last surviving child of the late E. 
Bowles, esq. of the Royal Fort. 

Jan. 6. At Bristol Hotwells, in his 
30th year, Jacob, only son of Jacob 
Ricketts, esq. of Bath. 

At Woodchester Priory, Eliza, the 
wife of Henry Shuttleworth, esq. for- 
merly of Market Harborough, and Great 
Bowden, co. Leic. 

Jan. $. <At Clifton, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the late George Ebery 
‘Thomas, esq. of Bristol, and of Caldi- 
cott, Monmouthshire. 

Jan.9. Atthe residence of Mr. S. 
G. Clements, Bristol, Mrs. Perceval, 
aunt of Mrs. Clements, and relict of the 
Jate ‘Theophilus Perceval, esq. Bath. 

Aged 24, Susanna Martin, last survive 
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ing child of Thomas Hardwick, esq. of 
the Grange House, Tytherington. 

Jan. 12. At Arle House, near Chel- 
tenham, the residence of her son-in-law, 
aged 72, Catharine, relict of the Rev. 'T. 
Bedford, M.A. Rector of St. Helen's, 
Worcester. 

Jan. 16. <At Clifton, Georgiana- 
Frances, wife of Sir Simeon H. Stuart, 
Bart. She was the youngest dau. of 
George Gun, of Mount Kennedy, co. 
Wicklow, esq. was married in 1815, and 
has left several children. 

Hants.—Dec. 12. At Holybourne, 
near Alton, aged 81, William Barlow, esq. 

Dec. 27. At Twyford, aged 79, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the late William Short, 
D.D. Prebendary of Westminster and 
Rector of Kingsworthy. 

Dec. 31. At Court Barn, near Titch- 
field, the relict of James Greene, esq. 

Lately. At Fareham, Anne, 4th dau. 
of the late Vice- Adm. Francis Parry. 

Jan.4. Aged 70, the wife of John 
Ross, esq. of Wimpson, Southampton. 

Jan. 10. At Odiham, aged 87, Richard 
Raggett, esq. 

Jan. 14. At Ringwood, aged 71, 
Charles Harbin, esq. solicitor, youngest 
brother of the late Wyndham Harbin, 
esq. of Fritham. 

Aged 68, Sophia, relict of Henry Hul- 
ton, of Bevois-mount, Southampton, and 
Lincoln’s Inn, esq. 

Jan. 18. Aged 56, Lieut.-Col. Hugh 
Stacpoole, of Clanville Lodge, near 
Andover, late of the 45th Reg. He was 
appointed Ensign and Lieut. 46th Foot, 
1800; Lieut. 47th, 1803; Capt. 1804; 
Major 45th, 1811; and brevet Lieut.- 
Col. 1819. 

Jan. 20. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 33, John Gillespie, esq. of Glasgow. 

Herrrorp.—Dec. 16. At Kington, 
in her 63d year, Anne, wife of Thomas 
Lewis, esq. eldest and only surviving dau. 
of the late Francis Tringham, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Hereford, aged 57, Tho- 
mas Rickards Watkyns, esq. solicitor, 
only son of the late Rey. Thomas Wat- 
kyns, Rector of Weston-under-Penyard, 
and Preb. of Hereford. 

Herts.—Dec. 27. At Charley-wood, 
aged 76, George Thomson, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Burfords, Hoddesdon, 
aged 77, Edward Waller, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 26. At Hythe, aged 24, 
the Hon. Richard William Lambart (late 
of the Coldstream Guards), son of the 
late General Karl of Cavan. 

Jan. 5, At Sevenoaks, aged 66, Ann, 
relict of the Rev. E. Sandford, B.D. 
Rector of Nutfield. 

Jan. 13. At Beckenhain-place, Cecilia- 
Charlotte, youngest daughter of William 
Peters, esq. 
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Jan. 15. At Yardley House, Tun- 
bridge, in her 12th vear, Anna-Maria- 
Charlotte, dau. of the late Charles Shaw, 
esq. R.N. granddau. of the late Sir J. 
G. Shaw, of Nenward. 

Jan. 16. At Westerham, aged 64, 
Anne, relict of W. Loveday, esq. of 
Huntingdon. 

Lanc.—Dec. 5. At Everton, in his 
239th year, George Barton Irlam, esq. of 
the long-established firm (in the West 
India trade) of Barton, Irlam, and Hig- 
ginson, of Liverpool and Barbadoes ; and 
on the 10th, aged 39, Mary, his widow. 

Jan. 13. At Sunning-hill, near Bolton, 
Mary, wife of Richard S. Crook, esq. of 
Liverpool. 

LEIcESTERSHTRE.—Dec, 26. Aged 23, 
Walter Richard Gough, esq. of Trinity 
Coil. Camb. eldest son of Richard Gough, 
esq. of Kilworth House. 

Lately. At Leicester, Mr. J. B. 
Watson, formerly proprietor of the 
Theatres Royal, Cheltenham, Gloucester, 
&e. 

At Overseal, aged 86, Thomas Thorp, 
esq. 

Lincotn.—Jan. 15. At Crowle, aged 
24, Cornelius Peacock, esq. 

Jan. 19. At Gainsborough, aged 37, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Thomas, Per- 
petual Curate of Hemswell. 

Mippiesex.—Dee. 28. At Enfield, 
Selina, wife of William Blane, esq. of 
Dominica, and niece of the Right Hon. 
Sir Wm. Garrow. 

Lately. At Chiswick, aged 71, Eli- 
zabeth, widow of Wm. Gaskell, esq. of 
Chalfont St. Peter's, Bucks. 

Jan. 15. At Chiswick, aged 73, Charles 
Whittingham, esq. printer. He com- 
menced business in Dean-street, Fetter- 
lane; whence he removed to Goswell- 
street ; and finally established his office on 
the banks of the Thames, at Chiswick. 
The beautiful productions of the Chiswiek 
Press will long preserve his name. He 
was an amiable, unassuming man; and 
was generally beloved and esteemed. He 
is succeeded in business by his nephew of 
the same names, a well-known printer in 
London. 

Norro..k.—Dec. 6. At Pulham, in her 
76th year, Sarah, relict of John Young- 
man, esq. of Waterbeach Lodge. 

Jan. 15. Aged 70, Mr. John Purdy 
Beacham, for tifty-four years a member 
of the Norwich Theatrical Company. 
Mr. Beacham wes amongst the most re- 
spectable actors, for at least fifty years, 
of the Norwich cireuit. Though not of 
the first class, he was ever at his duty, 
perfect, and intelligent. _In private life 
his conduct was exemplary. 

Jan. 21. At Norwich, aged 65, Wm. 
Moore, esq. He served the office of 
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Sheriff for that city in 1824, Mayor 1835, 
and was the last who held the latter office 
under the old corporation. | He was also 
one of her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that city. 

Norruampron.—Jan. 11. Aged 21, 
Spencer- Churchill, third son of the Rev. 
C. A. Wheelwright, Rector of Tansor. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.-- Dec. 22. At New- 
castle-upon-‘Tyne, aged 70, Mrs. Alla- 
son, relict of the late Rev. Thomas Alla- 
son, Vicar of Heddon-on-the- Wall, dau. 
of the late Charles Bathurst Sleigh, esq. 
of Stockton-upon- Tees, and Arkengath- 
dale, Yorkshire. 

At Berwick, aged 80, Capt. George 
Scott, late of E.I.C.S. He was one of 
that heroic band who defended Gibraltar 
in 1779, and of whom so few now remain. 
His constitution broke down at St. 
Helena. 

NorrincHam.—Dec. 28. At Staple- 
ford Hall, near Nottingham, Lady War- 
ren, widow of Admiral the Right Hon. 
Sir Borlase Warren, G.C.B. Her Lady- 
ship was the youngest daughter of Lieut. - 
Gen. Sir John Clavering, by Lady Diana 
West, daughter of John Earl Delawarr. 
Her Ladyship is succeeded in her exten- 
sive estates by her grandson, Lord Ver- 
non. 

Oxrorp.— Dee. 7. At the house of the 
Rev. George Coles, after a protracted ill- 
ness, aged 19, Richard, seventh son of the 
Lord Bishop of Oxford and Lady Har- 
riott Bagot. 

Dec. 19. In her 13th year, Charlotte, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. and Rev. F 
Bertie, Rector of Albury. 

Jan. 14. William Green, Esq. late of 
Caversham Hill. 

Jan. 17. In her 80th year, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Thomas Ellis, Vicar of Great 
Milton. 

RUTLAND.—Dec. 16. At an advanced 
age, Martha, relict of Robert Peach, esq. 
of Liddington 

SHROPSHIRE.—Dec. 15, At Prees, aged 
47, Mary, wife of Charles Nolloth Stubbs, 
esq. 

Dec. 31. At the house of her son, 
Chetton rectory, aged 78, the relict of 
Valentine Vickers, esq. of Cranmere. 

Jan.4, Frances Maria, wife of the 
Hon. and Rev. Richard Noel Hill, Rec- 
tor of Berrington, only son of Lord Ber- 
wick. She was the 2d dau. of the late 
Wm. Mostyn Owen, esq, was married in 
1800, and has left four sons and four 
daughters. 

SomersEt.—At Bath, aged 70, Mrs. 
H. Benton, daughter of the late Dr. Ben- 
ton, Prebendary of Canterbury. 

Dec. 28. At Bath, Lady Doherty, re- 











lict of Sir Patrick Doherty, C.B. and 
K.C.H. 13th dragoons. 

Dec. 30. At Weston, near Bath, aged 
32, George Danvers Jenkins, esq. late of 
69th Regt. 

Dec. 31. Mrs. Baker, wife of Capt. 
Baker, of Bathwick Hill, and mother of 
the Rev. F. Baker, Curate of Bathwick. 

Lately. At Bath, W. J. Sugden, esq. 

At Sutton Montis, aged 71, Sarah, re- 
lict of Robt. Leach, esq. 

At Compton Martin, inthe 107th year 
of her age, Mary Davis. This extraor- 
dinary woman retained her faculties to 
the last, sewing or knitting ; and until the 
last few months a constant attendant at 
the parish church, and taking long walks 
about the village. She had been for 
many years a pauper on the parish of St. 
Nicholas, in Bristol. 

Jan. 3. At Bath, the Right Hon. 
Esther dowager Viscountess Harberton. 
She was the eldest daughter and coheir 
of James Spencer, esq. was married in 
1785, and left a widow in 1833, having had 
issue the present Viscount and several 
other children. 

Jan. 11. At Bath, Anne, relict of 
Henry Noreott Ward, esq. 

At Blackford, aged 77, Mrs. Mary 
Savidge, relict of Wm. Savidge, esq. 

At Bath, aged 67, Mrs. Susanna Hut- 
chesson, eldest dau. of the late Mann 
Hutchesson, esq. of Wisbech. 

Jan. 12. At Bath, Charlotte, only 
surviving dau. of Samuel Newton, esq. of 
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At Bath, aged 70, Charles Harris, 
esq. late of KE. 1. Company’s Civil 
Service, and formerly Member of Council 
at Madras. 

Jan. 14%. At Bath, aged 88, Frances, 
relict of Robert Pigot, esq. of Peplow 
Hall, Salop. 

SurroLk.—Dec. 25. At Aldeburgh, 
Catharine, second dau. of James Lawson, 
esq. of Jamaica, and late of York-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

Lately. At Framlingham, aged 74, 
Sarah, relict of W. Salmon, esq. of 
Cowbridge, Glamorgan, dau. of the late 
Rev. Denny Cole, of Sudbury Priory. 

SurreY.—Jan. 11. At Wimbledon, 
aged 61, Michael Russell, esq. 

Sus$Ex.—Dec. 11. Aged 28, Marian, 
wife of George Dempster, esq. Brighton. 

Dec. 20. At Brighton, Eleanor Ric- 
ketts, of Greenwich, widow of Capt. 
James Ricketts, of Batavia. 

Dec. 25. At Waldron, Maria Jane, 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Raynes, dau. 
of the late Rev. T. Fuller, of Heathfield, 

At Hastings, aged 48, William Gis- 
borne, esq. of Ceylon Civil Service, son 
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of the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, Preb. of 
Durham, and brother of Thomas Gis- 
borne, esq. M.P. 

Lately. At Midhurst, aged 54, Char- 
lotte, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Charles 
Alcock, Archdeacon of Chichester, sister 
to the Rev. Charles Alcock, Vicar of 
Adderbury. 

At Hastings, in his 36th year, John 
W. Wakeman, second son of the late J. 
Wakeman, esq. of Worcester. 

George Henry Longridge, esq. of 
Gateshead, and of Brighton; who has 
bequeathed 10007. to the London Uni- 
versity College, and 1000/. to the Univer- 
sity College Hospital. 

Jan. 5. At Brighton, Miss Elizabeth 
Halls, second dau. of James Halls, esq. 
of Colchester, and niece to the Rev. Dr. 
John Garnett, formerly Dean of Exeter. 

Jan. 6. At Hastings, aged 54, Anne, 
the wife of Richard Oliverson, esq. of 
Portland-place, dau. of the late John 
Sowerby, esq. of Putteridge Bury, Hert- 
fordshire. 

Jan. 12. At Sennicots, near Chiches- 
ter, in her 75th year, Mary, widow of 
Charles Baker, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Brighton, aged 50, Wil- 
liam Jenkins, esq. of Dudley. 

At Hamsell House, Rotherfield, aged 
87, Henry Thwaites, esq. father of Mr. 
George ‘Thwaites, of Bristol. 

Jan. 16. At Felbridge Park, George 
Raikes, esq. 

Warwicksuire.—Dec. 8. At Heath 
Green, near Birmingham, aged 75, John 
Turner, esq. 

Dec. 17. At Hillmorton, aged 82, 
Catharine, relict of John Lovett, esq. 
last surviving sister of the late John 
Heygate, esq. of West Haddon Grange, 
Northamptonshire. 

Dec. 31. In her 80th year, Mary, 
widow of William Harvey Musson, esq. 
son of the late Rev. Bartholomew Mus- 
son, Rector of Baginton. 

Jan. 2. At Edgbaston, aged 80, Tho- 
mas Lee, esq. for several years an acting 
magistrate for the counties of Warwick 
and Worcester. 

Jan. 14. Aged 83, Hannah, relict of 
John Williamson, esq. of Coventry. 

WesrmMorLanp. — Dec. 31. At 
Brougham Hall, in her 87th year, Elea- 
nor, widow of Henry Brougham, esq. 
(who died in 1810) and mother of Lord 
Brougham. She was the only daughter 
of Rev. James Syme, D.D. by Mary, 
sister of William Robertson, D.D. the 
Scottish historian. She was a lady of 
the most amiable disposition, and was 
universally respected and esteemed by 
those who had the honour of her acquaint- 
ance. No lady in the north of England 
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was more refined in manners and beha- 
viour, and no one was more endeared to 
high and low, rich and poor. 

Wiits.—Dec. 22. At Ogbourne St. 
Andrew, aged 53, Davis Canning, esq. 

Dec. 31. At Teffont, aged 75, Mar- 
garet, relict of Thomas Mayne, esq. 

Lately. At Urchfont, in consequence 
of injuries received by getting entangled in 
a chaff-cutting machine, J. Tanner, esq. 

Jan. 6. At Warminster, aged 19, 
Alfred Rowlandson, Exhibitioner of 
Queen’s Coll. Oxf. youngest son of the 
late Rev. Michael Rowlandson, D.D. 
Vicar of Warminster. 

Jan. 9. At Bullidge House, near 
Chippenham, aged 76, Jolin Ames, esq. 

Worcester. — Jan. 1. Aged 60, 
Christiana Maria, wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Dudley, M.A. Rector of Broom. 

YORKSHIRE.—Nov. 27. At Leeds, 
Mrs. Linley, mother of G. Linley, esq. 
the well-known composer. 

Dec. 14. At Easingwold, at an ad- 
vanced age, William Lodge Rocliffe, M.D. 

Dec. 15. At Scruton Hall, Harriet, 
relict of Col. Foster Lechmere Coore. 

Dec. 20. Aged 46, Miss Alice Armit- 
stead, of Wellington Lodge, near Hull, 
third daughter of the late Rev. John 
Armitstead, of Cranage Hall, Cheshire. 

Dec. 31. At Ripponden, near Hali- 
fax, aged 72, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Maslen, esq. formerly of Birchin-lane. 

Jan. 7. At Almondbury, aged 84, 
Thomas Shearron, esq.; also, aged 80, 
Joseph Shearron, esq. being the last of 
their race and name. As they had lived 
together united the whole of their lives, 
and in the same house in which they 
were born, so in their deaths they were 
not divided, the one having expired only 
twenty minutes after the other. 

Jan. 10. At Wincobank, near Shef- 
field, William Ford Rawson, esq. for- 
merly of the firm of Rawson, Inkersoll, 
and Co. bankers, at Nottingham. 

Jan. 12. At Tadcaster, aged 75, Ro- 
bert Addinell, esq. late of Selby. 

Wates.—Lately. Near Carmarthen, 
aged 75, Samuel Morris, esq. of Lime 
Grove, for many years a Collector in the 
Excise. 

Jan. 2. At Haverfordwest, aged 105, 
Louis Owen. He was able to walk with 
ease until within a short period of his 
decease. 

Jan. 6. Aged about 140 years (accord. 
ing to his own book), at Henllys, Pwll- 
hell, John Oliver. He had travelled the 
country for about a century, occasionally 
as sieve and basket maker, but generally 
as a repairer of clocks and watches. 

Jan.8. At St. Botolph’s, near Mil- 
ford, aged 63, Antony Innys Stokes, esq. 
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Jan.10. At Perthyterfynn, Holywell, 
aged 38, Copner Oldfield, esq. 

Jan. 20. At the Lodge, Overton, 
Flintshire, Louisa Alice, youngest dau. 
of the late George Kenyon, esq. of Cefn, 
Denbighshire. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 9. At Edinburgh, 
in her 92d year, Miss Innes, of Stow. 
The fortune to which she succeeded on 
the death of her brother, the late Gilbert 
Innes, esq. about five years ago, was esti- 
mated at not less than a million sterling, 
and as she lived in a very moderate and 
unostentatious manner, it was considera- 
bly increased. Her charities, however, 
were numerous and _ unostentatious. 
The great bulk of the fortune, which is 
the largest, we believe, ever gained by 
one individual in Scotland, was the ac- 
quisition of Mr. Innes himself, as a 
banker. Her heir-at-law is William 
Mitchell, esq. of Parson’s Green. 

Dec. 17. At Deny, N.B. Mr. William 
Cuthell, student of divinity, and formerly 
one of the assistant masters of the Colle- 

iate School in Leicester. ‘To an intel- 
ect of the first order, he united an unas~ 
suming simplicity and gentle piety. He 
left the college of Glasgow with the 
highest honours. 

Dec. 28. At Sunnyside Lodge, La- 
nark, the wife of Alexander Gillespie, 
sen. late of America-square, London. 

Lately. At Balcurvie, aged 96, Mr. 
David Bonallo. Longevity seems pecu- 
liar to the family, for his grandfather's, 
his father’s, and his own age, when taken 
at an average, have each amounted to 97, 
His father happened to cross Magus Muir 
on the 3d of May, 1679, when Archbishop 
Sharpe was murdered, and saw the as- 
sassins scouring across the heath, after 
the bloody deed. He was then in his 15th 
year. 

At Dundee, aged 94, Mr. James Miln, 
architect. 

At Loanhead, Mrs. Jean Bell, aged 
102. She was born in Crichton, and 
resided chiefly in the village of Pentland 
for the last 80 years. She has left up- 
wards of 70 grandchildren and great 
grandchildren. 

Drowned in the Forth, together with 
two fishermen, Dr. Hodson, the only 
son of the late Rev. W. Hodson, of 
Rochdale,co. Lane. The deceased took 
the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 
1837. 

James Mylne, M.A. for 42 years 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in Glas- 
gow College, an able teacher and an ex- 
cellent man. The chair is more valuable 
than any other of the same description in 
Scotland, the emoluments, according to 
the report recently published, being 722/. 


per annum, for 1835 and 1836, exclusive 
of a free house. 

At Dumfries, aged 85, Francis Shortt, 
esq. conjunct town-clerk of Dumfries. 

Jan. 6. At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, 
relict of George Harland Hartley, esq. 

IRELAND.—At Old Grange, co. Louth, 
aged 50, Peter Gernon, esq. He was the 
descendant in a right line of Stephen de 
Gernon, esq. who was the last Constable 
of Carlingford Castle when it marked the 
confines of the English Pale in Ireland. 

At Dublin, aged 81, Elizabeth, relict 
of C. Taylor, esq. M.P. of Maidstone, 
Kent. 

At Lucan, co. Dublin, Major Wm. 
Ashe, of Ashfield, Meath, aged 86, for- 
merly of the 23d Fusiliers, and Aide-de- 
Camp to the late Gen. Earl of Harring. 
ton. 

Jan.1. At the residence of his bro- 
ther Dr. St. John Clarke, in Skibbereen, 
co. Cork, Thomas Clarke, esq. in his 79th 
year; and on the llth, aged 73, Dr. St. 
John Clarke, bis brother. 

Jan.2. Aged $7, Flizabeth, relict of 
Thomas Bateson, esq. and mother of Sir 
Robert Bateson, Bart. of Belvoir-park, 
M.P. for the co. Londonderry. She was 
the youngest dau. of George Lloyd, of 
Hulme hall, co. Lane. esq. F.R.S. by 
Susanna, sister of Sir Wm. Horton, of 
Chaderton, Bart. was married in 1779, 
and left a widow in 1811. 

Jan. 8. Near Donaghadee, Lieut. W. 
Newcole, Chief Officer of the Coast. 
guard on the Millisle station, shot by one 
of the men under his command, 

Jan. 17. At Dublin, Sir Brodrick 
Chinnery, of Flintfield, co. Cork, Bart. 
He was the son and heir of Sir Brodrick 
the first Baronet (created in 1799) by 
Margaret only dau. and heiress of Nich. 
Chinnery, of F'lintfield, esq. He suc- 
ceeded his father 1808; married in 1803 
Diana-Elizabeth, younges: dau. of George 
Vernon, of Clontarf castle, esq. ; and is 
succeeded by his only son, the Rev. Sir 
Nicholas Chinnery. 

GuernseEY.—Dec. 11. In his 19th year, 
Le Marchant Francis Hutchesson, eldest 
son of Dr. Hutchesson, Petite Marche. 

East Invirs.—Aug. 22. On his pas- 
sage from Calcutta to the Cape, Lieut. - 
Col. Edmund Craster, 30th Madras N, I. 
son of the late Rev. E. Craster, of Let- 
tlethorpe, Linc. and nephew of Lieut.- 
Col. Campbell, of Newcastle. 

Aug. 25. At Housingabad, aged 20, 
Lieut. Hugh Innes Mundell, youngest 
son of the late Alex. Mundell, esq. of 
Great George-st. Westminster. 

Sept. 20. On his passage between Cal- 
cutta and Madras, aged 31, Capt. J. Wal- 
ton, of the Larkins East Indiaman. 
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Sept. 27. At Calcutta, aged 48, Capt. 
William Allen, formerly of the Hon. 
Company’s ship Vansittart, and late In- 
spector of Customs on the Hooghly. 

Oct. 5. At sea, on his return from 
India, Francis J. Thomas, esq. Lieut. in 
her Majesty’s 3lst Reg. son of the late 
Capt. Thomas, E.I.C.S. and grandson of 
Gen. Dick, of Clifton. 

Oct. 10. At Kurnaul, aged 28, Henry 
Brougham, esq. 4th cavalry, eldest son of 
the late J. W. Brougham, esq. and ne- 
phew to Lord Brougham. 

Oct. 13. At Cabul, Major John Hay, 
3ath Bengal N. Inf, son of John Hay, 
esq. of Edinburgh. 

Oct. 14. At Secunderabad, Harriot 
Amelia, wife of Lieut. Edw. Brice, Horse 
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Art. second dau. of the late J. W. ‘Tuck- 
ett, esq. of Berbice. 

Oct. 25. Near Tatta, Bombay, aged 
21, George Macleod, assistant field en- 
gineer to the Scinde reserve force, second 
son of the late Norman Macleod, Bengal 
civil service. 

At Cabul, aged 42, Capt. Henry Tim- 
ings, Horse Art. youngest son of Mr. J. 
Timings, of Worcester. 

Nov. 8. On his way to Bombay, aged 
36, Charles Prescott, esq. Civil Service. 

Nov. 14. At Tellicherry, aged 22, 
Cecilia, wife of Henry Lavie, esq. Lieut. 
and Adj. 13th N, Inf. 

Nov. 16. At Nassick, Bombay, aged 
35, Richard Gray Chambers, esq. Civil 
Service. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Dec. 31, 1839, to Jan. 21, 1840. 


Christened. Buried. 


Males 521 }roso Males 479 QV, 


Females 518 Females 461 §° 


40) 


S 5 and 10 50] 60 and 70 102 
2 J10 and 20 46]70 and 80 70 
S )20 and 30 64180 and 90 30 


¢ 3 and + 98|50 and 60 90 


Whcereof have died under two years old...230 (30 and 40 83 | 90 and 100 3 


“40 and 50 74 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan, 24. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
= & & @isza & 
66 1139 10]24 2 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
e «2a din @. 
38 6 |42 5 |41 11 








PRICE OF HOPS, Jan. 24. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/7. Os. to 3/. 3s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 6. 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jan. 27. 
Hay, 3/7. 5s. to 4/. 5s.—Straw, 17. 16s. to 27.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 51. 10s. Od. 
SMITHFIELD, Jan. 27. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


RINE OTC: 3s. Gd. to 4s. 10d. 
PRMD vcccn sss encncns 4s. 2d. to 5s. Od. 
WME ccc cosines aocksantaes 5s. Od. to Gs. Od. 
PO cicacccsscssiccccos, Ot. to Se. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 27, 
PNR cacctsnecnne 2752 Calves 70 
Sheep,......... 22,430 Pigs 545 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 27. 


Walls Ends, from 20s. 9d. to 24s. 3d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. 9d. to 21s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 55s. Od. Yellow Russia, 51s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 219.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81.——Grand Junction 
181.—Kennet and Ayon, 27.—Leeds and Liverpool, 750. Regent’s, 12 





——Rochdale, 112.——London Dock Stock, 65}. St. Katharine’s, 106.—— East 
and West India, 105. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 183.——Grand June- 
tion Water Works, 67}.——West Middlesex, 99. Globe Insurance, 132. 
Guardian, 354. Hope, 5}. Chartered Gas, 574. Imperial Gas, 54. 
Pheenix Gas, 31. Independent Gas, 50). Genetal United Gas, 37, 
Land Company, 28,—— Reversionary Interest, 133, 





























Canada 
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From December 26, 1839, to January 26, 1840, both inclusive. 



































Fahrenheit’s T herm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
self 2 Sz) ¢ e228] 2 22 ¢ 
= ee S tf a oe 
S/S E| 2 iss] & Weather. | 2S SE S iss! 8 Weather. 
Ga\ea/" 54) a JRA los] 4) a | 
Dec.|} ° | ° | ° jin. pts, ! Dec. ° | ° | ° fin pts. 
26 | 38 | 42 | 50 |29, 50 |lcloudy, rain | IL 25 | 35 | 34 [30, 49 fair 
27] 25/45/42] , 42 |leloudy | 12 36) 38| 32] ,17 do 
28 | 36 | 39 | 32] , 66 |do. | 13° 34 | 42 | 38] ,06 do. 
29 | 32 | 39 | 31 |30, 30 |/do. fair, || 14 , 40 | 44 | 43 |29, 96 cloudy 
30 | 3h} 40 | 41 |, 25 |[fair,cldy.mn. || 15 42 | 45 | 45 |30,07 do. rain 
31 | 47 | 49 | 48 [29,80 lcloudy —||-:16- 42 | 47 | 42 [29,70 do 
J. 1) 50 | 54) 52], 70 ldo. fair =) -17,| 41 | 44 | 38], 53 rain 
2] 52/51/43] , 78 | fair, cloudy | 18 | 42 | 46| 50] , 70 do. fair 
3) 43 | 48 | 48 » 98 |\cloudy | 19 | 54} 50) 48 , 51 do.do.windy 
4| 38/39 | 38} , 90 |rain | 90/45/47 | 54] , 70 do.do. do. 
5| 36/38 31 | ,85 jfair, cloudy | 21) 54 51 | 47] , 34 do. do. hail 
6 | 32 | 35 | 32 |80, 10 |ldo. 22 50 52 | 40| , 68 fair, cloudy 
i 7 | 27 | 31 | 22 » 20 (do. | 23/49 | 54/53) , 70 eldy. windy 
i 8| 20} 31 | 31 Jeloudy | 2h | 53 | 53 | 42 |30, 03 do. rain, do. 
i 9| 32] 35 | 35 20 |ldo. fog |, - 25, 4 | 44 | 49 [29, 36, fair 
f 10 | 34 | 34 | 26 77) tie cloudy wes a | | | 
, | | 








DAILY PRICE OF ‘STOCKS, 
From December 27, 1839, to fee ™ 1840, loth inclusive. 


a ee 


| 
| 






















































































K = r r | ances om (02 Ml | oe 05 | j ‘i 

H ala jos jos Ly co REL cl-s82 § | Ex Bills 

H mein els ' e@esierics 2 

g)4 | SE) 85 ESBS) 42 AEE sea | £1000. 

Ag | mm le le | | sose | | CUS 

9 oe i = | ro. | G | 
gee | —" | — : 

27 178 90; |-—— 983 iS MEP 7ais) 41 dis 
28:178 —_—_|———- 99 -—__——_| 14 |_| ——_ ———_ 3 dis. par. 
301774 91 ~—————, 99 |—-—| 14 883 —-——_ 6 dis. 2 dis. par. 
31/178 91 —— 99 | 99 |——-— ; a 3° dis. 2 dis par. 
1178 | 9 |\—_—_—— 99 ——-—| $—— —'——__ 8 6 dis. 2 dis. par. 
2178 | 91g ——_— 993———| 144 —___|—_| 4 dis.| par. 2 pm. 
3/178 | 914 | i——| 993 ———! 43 i————. 5 3 dis_ par. 3 pm. 

| gig |__| 991 | 144,-——|—__|__|__ 3 dis.| 3 1 pm. 

—_ ot 91 —| 99; 993 144 — 21} 2 dis. 3 i Gen. 
7'1784| 913 | 90% |\——| 993! 994 | 144——| 993 2513, 2.1 dis.) 1 4 pm. 
8178}| 914 | 91 '\— | 993! 994 | 144 2511 31 dis.) 3 7 pm. 
911783] 91g | 915 |—) 99%) 994 144 ——|—— 250} 2dis. par.) 7 10 pm. 
10,179 on | 91 pee o4 oo cence: A Ene i pm. -par po . pm. 
1]|—— 4 91 |——} 993} 99§ |——)|——'—— 2 pm. par. 9 pm. 
13179 | 914 | 91 |-—| 999 994 | 144 —/———2pm.par. 9 11 pm. 
14:179 oly fl | 995 pee — sane EN =: a - ’ ~~ 
51783, 91g 90§ | 9 J 44 ——'——_/—_—_ 2 pm. par. pm. 
ills olf Oe toes 993/995 144 ——- — 219) a ' sil =. 
178i] 91h | of | 993) 994 | 144——\ 9491, 3 pm. 9:12 pm. 
is——| 91: | 91s ——| 993) 99% | 144——'b49!) par. || 10 12 pm. 
20179 | 91g | 914 \—! 99j| 994 | 14; —— 249}, 2 pm, 10 12 pm. 
21179 913 | 91 cm 995) 992 | 14; ——|—— 249} per. 10 14 pm. 
22)179 | 913 91 | 99g, 993) 99 | 14 ——————par.2pm. 13 15 pm. 
23\——| 913 | 912 | , 993) 99} | 14 ——'— 1 3pm.) 15 J8 pm. 
241793, 92, | 91; ——l100 | 992 | 148 ——250 | 2 4pm.) 18 20 pm. : 
2i——| 92 | 91h | — 100 | 994 | 144—— —— 250 | 3 Spm.) 18 20 pm. 
27 1793| 91z | 91} 00 | 994 | 14 ———— 250 | Spm.) 18 20 pm. 
3gi179'| 913 | 91g — 904 994 | 144-—|——_|_! 5 3 pm.! 19 21 pm. 


J. J, ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
ate Ricuarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL. 









